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ENATOR Weldon 
Heyburn of Idaho 


sponsor for quite the most au- 
dacious real estate purchase propo- 
sition yet submitted looking to the 
perfection of the general plan for 
the enlargement and beautification 
of Washington, and yet his bill is 


not altogether outside of the bounds 
of wise statesmanship and good 
business sense. 

Mr. Heyburn proposes, in a word, 
that the Government shall spend ten 
million dollars, “or as much there- 
of as is necessary,” which is the 
parliamentary way of granting 
authority to spend it all, to purchase 
all the buildings in that section of 
the city which lies between Third 
street at the western border of the 
Botanical Gardens at the foot of the 
Capitol on the east, 15th street, 
which runs along the eastern edge 
of the White Lot, Pennsylvania av- 
enue on the north, and the Mall, 
the Government reservation now 
extending from Third to Fifteenth 
on the south. 

The object of this bill is one long 
sought by those who have at heart 
the real beautification of Washing- 
ton, and the carrying out within 


the lifetime of persons now on earth, 
the plans recommended to Congress 
several years ago by a Commission 
composed of Messrs. Burnham and 
McKim, architects, -and Olmstead, 
landscape gardener. These experts 
were selected by the late Senator 
McMillan of Michigan, Chairman of 
the committee on the District of 
Columbia, who did more in the di- 
rection of making Washington the 
ideal residence city which it is fast 
coming to be, than all his predeces- 
sors in this line combined have ac- 
complished. Mr. McMillan die! 
three and a half years ago at the 
very height of his career of useful- 
ness, but his good deeds live after 
him. He laid the ground work of 
the plan that is destined now to be 
carried out, at least in its general 
features, and which will make 
Washington, in the opinion of au- 
thorities who know the cities of the 
old world as well as they know the 
cities of the new, the most attract- 
ive and beautiful Capital in the 
world. 

The McMillan commission recom- 
mended the enactment of no partic- 
ular laws, but they submitted. after 
the most careful study of the ques- 
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tion, during which they visited 
many foreign capitals, the plan to bz 
followed by Congress in legislation 
hereafter, if it would make sure the 
growth and improvement of ‘he 
Capital City upon one harmoni us 
scheme. Up to the time that S n- 
ator McMillan became Chairman of 
the Senate committee building sites 
were chosen, structures. erected, 
streets extended, alleys opened and 
the general work of municivai én- 
largement and preservation carried 
on largely according to the views 
of the then influential real estate 
speculators and their f ie1s. Bills 
would be acted upon f vorably or 
unfavorably in the Se ate and 
I ouse 


committees on the District 
of Columbia, which of course con 
trol in a way all matters of legisla- 
tion for the District, according to 
the way they were looked upon by 


the members of the committees and 
their friends outside. Congressmen 
as a rule, are honest, but there 
have been known to be cases where 
the Chairmen and members of these 
two important committees have 
been so largely interested financial- 
ly in the growth and improvement 
of certain sections of the city, that 
they would naturally look with fa- 
vor upon the extension of street 
railway lines, the abolishment of 
grade crossings, the digging of sew- 
ers, the laying of pavements and 
the doing of other things of like 
character, in those sections where 
they or their friends had invested 
their money. 

Senator McMillan inaugurated a 
new era. He made it a point from 
the outset not to become financial- 
ly interested in any real estate in 
the District of Columbia, except the 
most modest residence on Vernon 
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avenue which his family still occu- 
pies. Therefore he was free to act 
according to his own judgment, and 
as he was a business man of the 
very largest caliber, his judement 
was rarely at fault. The Burnham 
commission was Mr. McMiillan’s 
creature, and no one can real its 
recommendations without coming 
to the conelusion that if Coivress 
will in the course of time carry them 
out, Washington will arrive a‘ that 
state of perfection so often predicted 
for her. 

The commission reported merely 
a general plan and it is now so well 
under way that it does not seem pos- 
sible that the American people, un- 
less indeed the present period of 
natural prosperity is depressingly 
interrupted, will fail to go ahead 
on the lines fairly well laid down. 
Speaking broadly the plan of the 
commission is to surround the city 
on the three sides which the Poto- 
mac river does not skirt—the south- 
ern side—with a boulevard far be- 
yond the lines of what were the 
original boundaries of the city and 
marking the limits practically of the 
modified “ten miles square” compris- 
ing the District of Columbia, the 
extension of the avenues radiating 
from the Capitol as the spokes of a 
wheel and crossing the intersecting 
numbered and lettered streets as 
originally planned by Washington 
and L’Enfant, extending and beau- 
tifying the vast public park system, 
now largely perfected, the abolition 
of all grade crossings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the building of 
the white granite railroad station 
“the finest in the world,” the ap- 
proach into the city of all railroad 
trains on stone viaducts, and the 
erection of all future Government 
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buildings of a large character on the 
so-called Mall or public reservation 
extending from the Capitol to the 
White House, with a memorial 
bridge at the western end crossing 
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the city. The Goddess of Liberty 
on the apex looks to the east, but 
unfortunately or not, following the 
trend so universal in American cit- 
ies, the fashion and wealth of the 
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the Potomac to Arlington, the old 
Robert E. Lee homestead, now the 
historic and beautiful National Cem- 
etery, with possible a Lincoln Me- 
morial at the point where the mall 
ends and the memorial bridge will 
begin. 

The Capitol building, as is well 
known, is the center, or the hub, of 
the radiating streets. The front of 
the building is now really the back, 
because as designed it faced to the 
east, what is now Capitol Hill, na- 
turally the highest and best part of 


AVENUE, LOOKING FROM THE WAR, STATE AND NAVY DEPARTMENT BUILD- 
CAPITOL IN THE DISTANCE, PART OF WHITE HOUSE IN THE FOREGROUND. 


city, went to the northwest which 
is now the location of the finest 
buildings, both public and private. 
The Botanical Gardens form the 
first reservation west of the Capitol 
and from their western border on 
Third street to Fifteenth at the 
Treasury, there are, from Pennsyl- 
vania avenue south for two or three 
blocks, a collection of unsightly 
tumble-down business buildings 
which include not only the market 
and commission houses, but lumber 
yards, factories and, worse than all, 
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the “sporting district’—the disrep- 
utable section that every city seems 
bound to have. Within the reser- 
vation, which is a beautiful wooded 
park, there are now, besides the 
Botanical Gardens, the Army and 
Navy Museum, the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and one or two other Govern- 
ment buildings of no pretentions, 
ending on the west with the pic- 
turesque knoll on which stands the 
incomparable Washington Monu- 
ment. A good beginning was made 
in the plan of getting rid of this 
sore spot, by the erection on the 
south side of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
at Eleventh and Twelfth streets of 
the Post-Office Department, a build- 
ing which, although possessing lit- 
tle architectural beauty, is yet im- 
posing, and now just south of this 
has been commenced the new 


building for the Agricultural De- 
partment. Senator Heyburn’s bill 
proposes to buy at once all of the 
section outlined, so that the Govern- 
ment can avail itself of these build- 
ing sites before property reaches 
such a value that it would be prac- 
tically impossible to carry out the 
plan now well in hand. 

Much has been done in the direc- 
tion of extending the avenues and 
streets, and the union station build- 
ing which is to stand as a monu- 
ment of the services of Senator Mec- 
Millan to the District of Columbia, 
has progressed so far as to make 
possible an estimate of the general 
effect when it is completed. It is 
often said that this building is to 
cost from twelve to fourteen mil- 
lion dollars, but this is a mistake. 
The fact is that the station itself 
will represent an expenditure of 
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about four and a half million while 
the balance of the sum named is to 
be spent in the other railroad im- 
provements already mentioned. Al- 


ready a new iron bridge has taken 











THE LATE SENATOR MCMILLAN OF MICH- 
IGAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COL- 
UMBIA 


the place of the famous wooden 
structure which into Vir- 
ginia, known as the “long bridge” 
and made famous by the marching 
of the civil war times, 
and the work of building the stone 
viaducts and the tunnel under Capi- 
tol Hill between the Capitol and 
the Library building, which are to 
do away with grade crossings and 
to bring all passenger trains into 
the union station, is now well un- 
der way. 

The expense of all this work is 
not to be borne entirely by the 
three railroads entering into Wash- 


crosses 


troops in 
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ington, the Pennsylvania, the Bal- 
timore and Ohio and the Southern. 
The District of Columbia has, of 
course, shared in the expenditure. 
But only the fact that Senator Mc- 
Millan was able to deal directly 
with the Presidents of these cor- 
porations, free from any private 
real estate speculations, made it 
possible for the railroads and the 
District of Columbia to get togeth- 
er on a basis of patriotic regard for 
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the needs of the great Capital City 
of the future. The railroad facili- 
ties of Washington are, of course, 
entirely inadequate, but it is plain 
to be seen from what the railroads 
have done that they have opened 
their purse strings largely from sen- 









timental motives and have been will- 
ing to build far beyond what would 
have been required of them from 
any purely business standpoint. Cor- 
porations sometimes have souls, and 
in this case they have generously 
put patriotism ahead of business. 

Many years ago Congress in its 
wisdom, and assisted to some ex- 
tent by the property owners in the 
District of Columbia directly af- 
fected, set aside a certain portion 
of the beautiful hills along both 
sides of the beautiful winding 
stream known as Rock Creek, which 
enters the District from the North- 
west in Maryland and sings its mer- 
ry way along until it empties into 
the Potomac at Georgetown, as a 
public park. There is nothing ex- 
actly like it in this country. There 
are other municipal parks perhaps 
as fine, but they are more artifi- 
cial. Rock Creek Park contains a 
Zoo, with cages for the bears cut 
out of the solid rocks of the bluffs 
which here are 60 feet high or more. 
Rock Creek itself goes winding 
through the Zoo with pretty fords 
here and there for horses and car- 
riages and vehicles of all sort. The 
deer and goats roam on natural 
hillsides and the raccoons sleep in 
trees that <re as cld as t'1e oldest 
inhabitant. 

Little has been done in the way 
of beautifying this public park ex- 
cept the building of macadam 
roadways and the clearing out of 
underbrush. It is the natural beau- 
ty of the region that is most at- 
tractive and there is nowhere in 
the country a prettier drive than 
the Beach road (named after a for- 
mer Commissioner), which skirts 
the tortuous rocky stream crossed 
by rustic bridges of the most ar- 
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tistic and effective design. The 
only drawback heretofore to the full 
enjoyment of the beauties and ben- 
efits of Rock Creek Park is its re- 
moteness from the class of citizens 
who would be most apt to avail 
themselves of its attractions. Street 
car lines are, however, being ex- 
tended to the borders of the park 
and the public will soon be brought 
in close touch with this blessing of 
Uncle Sam. Washington in the 
winter, spring and fall months is 
a delightful place of residence, but 
for three or four months of the sum- 
mer one might as well have died 
and been consigned to the lower 
regions, as to be here. 

Washington in the old days was 
known as “the city of magnificient 
distances”; now it is more of a city 
of beautiful streets, fine houses, im- 
posing public buildings and the win- 
ter resort of people of wealth and 
leisure. Congress and its goings 
and comings and doings does not 
have that effect upon the life of 
Washington that it had years ago, 
before the Capital took on the airs 
of a Metropolitan city. Hotels, res- 
taurants, boarding houses, theatres 
and the like no longer depend upon 
the national body and its camp-fol- 
lowers, and the departure of the 
Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives at the close of a session 
makes no visible impression upon 
the life of the community. 

Still Washington is a city in 
which all sections of the United 
States can, and probably do, take a 
warm personal interest. The citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia en- 
joy a great many benefits that those 
of the United States as a whole pay 
for. Washingtonians are not taxed 
for the public buildings, the public 
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parks and the public embellish- 
ments of this city which now con- 
tains over three hundred thousand 
people, nearly one third of whom are 
negroes. The local tax rate is not as 
high as elsewhere. It is $1.50 per 


thousand,-with a personal property 
tax, but no poll tax, and even bear- 
ing in mind the fact that the be- 
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the suffrage will amount to serious 
proportions. 

Washington is said to be also the 
one city in which the word “graft” 
is unknown in its municipal govern- 
ment. The tribute is just and de- 
served. Congress is supreme over 
all legislation affecting the District 
of Columbia and its will is enforced 
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LEGATION, AUTO- 


MOBILING ALONG THE POTOMAC 


nighted inhabitants of this ten miles 
square do not enjoy the right of 
suffrage, they get a great deal for 
their money. It is a long time now, 
more than thirty years, since the 
citizens of Washington voted, even 
for municipal officials, and the re- 
sulting condition is so generally sat- 
isfactory it is-not at all likely that 
the sporadic movement to reconfer 


through the medium of a Board of 
three Commissioners, one of whom 
is supposed to be a Republican, the 
other a Democrat, and the third an 
engineer officer of the Army with 
presumably, of course, no political 
affiliations. They are appointed by 
the President and derive their 
powers directly from Congress. In 
their administrative and executive 

















THE LANDIS BROTHERS, CONGRESSMEN FROM INDIANA, THE ONLY BROTHERS IN CONGRESS, 
SEEING ROCK RIDGE PARK 


capacity, however, the Commission- 
ers are supreme and as a political 
party correspond to the board of al- 
dermen and common council of the 
ordinary American city. The pres- 
ent Board of Commissioners is com- 
posed of Henry B. F. Macfarland, 
Republican, President; Henry L. 
West, Democrat, and Colonel John 
Biddle, U. S. A. These Commis- 
sioners receive each a salary of 
$5,000 and are appointed for a period 
of three years. President Macfar- 
land, who is now serving his third 
term, and who was for many years 
until quite recently Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Her- 
ald, was originally appointed by 
President McKinley, and Mr. West 
who is in his second service began 


under President Roosevelt. 
Mr. West’s appointment a 
gressman congratulating the Presi- 
dent upon the personnel of the 
board, said the most interesting 
thing about it was that Mr. Macfar- 
land, who was appointed as a Re- 
publican, happened to be a Demo- 
crat, and Mr. West, who was ap- 
pointed as a Democrat, happened to 
be a Republican, but as the political 
complexion of the board was not 
affected by this alleged paradox no 
harm was done. Mr. Roosevelt 
laughed and was probably reminded 
of the day when he appointed a 
practical railroad man as the “so- 
ciologist’”” member of the Commis- 
sion to settle the coal strike in 1902. 

It was the late Senator Ingalls 


After 
Con- 
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THE NEW CONTINENTAL HALL NOW BEING ERECTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


who once said on a noted occasion 
that “Washington is the best gov- 
erned city on earth,” but that is 
saying a good deal. There is abso- 


lutely no corruption, it is true. The 
city is honestly governed; that much 


cannot be denied. The Commis- 
sioners are men of the very highest 
public and personal _ character. 
There is, however, no “denying the 
fact that municipal affairs here are 
managed on a good natured, easy- 
going, personal basis such as is char- 
acteristic of country towns. Lately 
the local press has begun to illumi- 
nate for the benefit of the public 
some of the shortcomings in the 
District management, calling atten- 
tion particularly to the undisputed 
fact that the streets are badly 
lighted at all times, badly paved in 
some sections and very dirty at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. Somehow 
Washington never has known how 
to keep its alleys clean and to pre- 
vent the piling of refuse and the 
growing of weeds on vacant lots. 
With all its prestige and power as 


the habitat of the President, the 
members of his cabinet, Congress 
and influential men of all sorts, in- 
terested in living comfortably, safely 
and cheaply, it has never been able 
to obtain, or at least enforce, an ade- 
quate law for removing snow and 
ice from the sidewalks. 

Washington has its slums, too, 
and in some respects the worst 
known to any city in the United 
States. Jacob A. Riis made this la- 
mentable fact known to the public 
a few years ago synchronously with 
telling the story to his dear friend 
Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. Riis was 
in Washington lecturing on tene- 
ment house reforms and other like 
topics and took the President on a 
slumming tour, chiefly through the 
negro districts, where they saw 
things that opened the President's 
eyes and astonished even those who 
have lived in Washington all their 
lives. The President at once pre- 
scribed his remedy for all ills which 
affect the body politic, and sent a 
special message to Congress, but 
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the slums exist still, and if Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Riis should make 
another visit to them in this year 
of grace 1907 they would find things 
just about as they were before. 
‘Within the past year the Board 
of Trade, ‘the Business Men’s 
Leagues and the various other or- 
ganizations of shop keepers and 
small tradesmen’ generally who 
make the “merchants” of Washing- 
ton, have revived the movement that 
breaks out every few years to make 
the Capital a “trade center.” 
“Greater Washington” is the cry, 
and if there were any possibility that 
these men would succeed in what 
they are aiming at, Washington 
might well be considered as being 
confronted by a grave danger. But 
this city will never be a trade cen- 
ter. It is getting to be a rich, pop- 
ular and cosmopolitan place becaus2 


it possesses the advantages which 
trade centers do not have and none 
of the drawbacks which they do 


have. People of wealth and leisure 
are coming to Washington, buildinz 
fine houses, investing in real estate, 
depositing money in the banks, and 
aiding the growth and importanc: 
of the city not because it promises 
some day to be a trade center, but 
because it is essentially the other 
thing: It is because it is a city 
where money is not the only.idol to 
be worshipped, where the game of 
politics can be studied in its perfec- 
tion, where there are libraries, art 
galleries, museums, parks, theatres, 
and where so-called society not con- 
trolled altogether by Mammon is 
easier of entrance than in any other 
city possibly in the United States. 

There are men and women today 
living in houses that are pictured in 
the magazines as typical of the best 
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that there is in modern America din- 
ing on even terms with Presidents 
and Cabinets and Senates; holnob- 
bing with diplomats and feeling as 
much at home as if born to the pur- 
ple, who but a few years ago were 
earning their bread literally by the 
sweat of their brow, and \hose 
names were not known beyoi:/ the 
confines of the city, or villive or 
mining camp in which they lived. 
Washington is a democratic city 
in a sense. A respectable man ina 
respectable suit of clothes, especially 
if he is single, finds it easy to enter 
Washington society, althougi he 
has not a dollar in his pocket. But 
on the other hand it is equally true 
that one who has nothing but his 
dollars can bring the fashionable so- 
cial world of the Capital to his feet. 
This was not true fifty or even 
twenty-five years ago, and there is 
now a colony of the old families who 
turn up their noses at the new 
comers and their fine houses, with 
their automobiles and noise and 
show, and refuse to meet them. 
These are the cave-dwellers, and 
they will soon be lost and forgotten 
in the onrush of the New Washing- 
ton. The one great drawback to the 
Capital city as a social center is its 
lack of eligible men. Debutantes 
and girls in their second, third and 
so on social seasons often go to balls 
in Washington in flocks and convert 
themselves into veritable  wall- 
flowérs, quite content if they get 
one dance during the entire even- 
ing. It is known to be a fact, also, 
that some of the most timid buds, 
or those who were buds, are some- 
times afraid to enter the ball-room 
at all. They loiter in the reception 
rooms, knowing that where the girls 
outnumber the dancing men ten to 
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one, they have, unless they are un- 
usually rich or unusually popular, 
little or no chance for a good time. 
The number of eligible young men 
in \Vashington is lamentably small 
and is growing smaller every year. 
There is no business here fos young 
met! beyond the rank of clerks to 
engage in and, except for those in 
the diplomatic set, the few who are 
here seem more opposed each year 
to dancing and like frivolities. Un- 
less a debutante has the advantages 
metitioned she is apt to be forgotten 
after her first season and to make 
very little impression even then. 
The whole atmosphere of Wash- 
ington is changing. The city is 
growing rapidly. Its business 
streets are becoming lined with im- 
posing and costly skyscrapers, 


homes are rapidly being erected far 
out in the suburbs, although there 
is plenty of vacant ground within 


the city limits, and apartment 
houses are being erected at a rate 
that is scarcely believable. Wash- 
ington is probably unique in its ten- 
dency towards apartment house liv- 
ing. In proportion to its size it is 
far in advance of any other city in 
the world in this respect. Accord- 
ing to the official figures it appears 
that there are more than five hun- 
dred apartment houses, large and 
small, already in Washington and 
they are still going up all over the 
city. There seems to be no limit to 
the confidence of those who erect 
them, and in view of the rush to get 
into them, this confidence seems not 
to be misplaced. Some of the finest 
of these “tenements” as they are 
provincially known, have already 
been planted out in the suburbs 
overlooking the parks and the hills, 
in a region that not many years ago 
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was looked upon as a wilderness. 
They range all the way in size and 
style from the big and imposing 
structures with the real English 
name which the late Secretary Hay 
put up on Connecticut avenue at an 
expenditure of more than a million 
dollars, and where apartments are 
readily snapped up at New York 
prices, to the little five room family 
apartments well built, with all mod- 
ern improvements on side streets 
and renting for twenty-five to thirty 
dollars a month. 

Men who have lived here all 
their lives and who know the city 
literally like a book are at a loss to 
account for the causes of Washing- 
The apart- 
ment house craze, violent as it is, 
seems not to have affected the de- 
mand for small houses, as well as 
large ones, and the building of both 
classes goes on with undiminished 
activity. Who _ occupies __ these 
houses and how they make a living, 
and who fill the great office build- 
ings, none of which existed ten 
years ago, is a mystery not easily 
explained. It is not difficult to ac- 
count for all the rich, distinguishe. 
and otherwise prominent people who 
are flocking to the Capital. They 
are readily located and thei: status 
understood, but who the people are 
living in the small houses and the 
moderate sized apartments that are 
fast crowding the city and suburbs, 
is a question not easily answered. 

The eternal servant question is 
nowhere more acute than here at 
the capital of the nation where less 
than a quarter of a century ago, and 
indeed, until a much later date, the 
best class of negro servants could 
be had at wages that would seem 
ridiculously low in an eastern city 
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or a New England manufacturing 
town. But a change has taken place 
in this respect also. The real south- 
ern “Uncle” and “Mammy” are 
blessings that have long since taken 
their flight. The class of colored 
people who are still willing to act 
as servants are largely the triflers 
and the vicious of their class. They 
have been contaminated by the gen- 
eral prosperity going on about them 
and possibly by the discussion of 
their so-called elevation in the social 
sphere. They no longer know their 
place and are not willing to work 
for the wages with which they were 
for so long entirely satisfied. More- 
over, as a rule they are no longer 
“worth their salt,” and in all but the 
most modest establishments they 
have been crowded to the rear by 
the white servants, who, while de- 
manding high wages and unreason- 
able privileges are, nevertheless, 
capable and willing to render an 
equivalent for the money paid to 
them. The negro servants of Wash- 
ington are fast getting to be a nui- 
sance and plainly the day is coming 
when those who have not educated 
themselves in the professions, or be- 
come skilled in the trades, will find 
that they have committed a very 
grievous mistake in making them- 
selves undesirable as_ servants. 
Rents are still low in Washington 
as compared with the big cities of 
the country, but the markets are 
higher in their prices and no better 
in their contents than before the era 
of cosmopolitanism set in. Taking 
it all in all, the price of living in 
Washington today, except among 
the laboring classes, who -are fairly 
well able to control their affairs ac- 
cording to their pocket-books, has 
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increased at least twenty per cent, 
a fact which is being recognized by 
foreign governments, who are crad- 
ually raising the salaries and allow- 
ances of their representative. ac- 
cordingly. The agitation in fa: or of 
making a horizontal increase i» the 
salaries of Uncle Sam’s government 
employees, in view of the increase 
in the cost of living, is plainly de- 
serving of success. 

The advantages which the citi- 
zens of Washington enjoy bec:use 
it is the seat of government a; an 
off-set for their inability to vote is 
plainly seen in the building opera- 
tions under way at the present time. 
In addition to the vast railway pro- 
jects now approaching completion, 
the Government has in course of 
construction half a dozen large 
buildings, the aggregate cost of 
which will be about fifteen million 
dollars, to say nothing of numerous 
smaller and less costly ones. The 
projects so long discussed with pop- 
ular approval of erecting a private 
residence for the President and of 
a new home for the Supreme Court 
and the Department of Justice are 
still in abeyance, but sooner or later 
will be carried to perfection. Wash- 
ington’s future is assure] and com- 
petent architectural experts, artists, 
authors, travelers, scientists and 
statesmen agree in the prediction 
that, thanks to Senator McMillan, 
the Burnham-McKim- Olmstead 
board, and the generosity of Con- 
gress: backed up by the sentimental 
patriotism of the American people. 
Washington will, within the mem- 
ory of people now living fulfill the 
prediction made for her, and be in 
fact the most beautiful Capital of 
the world. 





OLD KING SPRUCE 


By Hotman F. Day 


“THE 


CHANEY 


MAN” 


“The Chaney Man,” is the first of a series of stories of the great woods of Maine 
under the general title, “Old King Spruce,” as that consolidation of vast interests that 
rules the forests so grimly and autocratically in these days is called. .Though the stories 
qwill, as a matter of course, picture the rough spirit militant that dominates affairs in the 
woods and shows itself in strife between individuals and warfare between great rival 
inicrests, the quaint characters of the big woods, the picturesque humor, the honest sin- 
cerity of living and loving will set off the more rugged parts of the tales 


FTER a time the yelping 
staccato of the Honorable 
Pulaski D. Britt become 

mighty monotonous, Dwight Wade 

reflected. The Honorable Pulaski 

D. was discoursing on his favorite 

topic and was talking to be heard 


above the rattle and jangle of the 


shaky old passenger coach that 
jolted behind some freight cars. 
“Forty years ago I rolled nigh 
onto a million feet into that brook, 
there,” shouted the lumber baron 
of the Umeolcus. His _ knotted, 
hairy fist wagged under the young 
man’s nose as he pointed at the 
car window, his unwholesome 
breath fanned warmly on Wade's 
cheek and, when he crowded over 
to look. into the summer-dried 
stream, his bristly chin whiskers 
tickled his seat-mate’s ear. The 
September day was muggy and hu- 
man contact such as this disquiet- 
ing. Wade shrank nearer the open 
window. The Honorable Pulaski 
did not notice the shrinking. He 
was accustomed to crowd folks. 
His  self-assertiveness expected 
them to get out of the way. 


“Yes, sir, nigh onto a million in 
one spring and half of it ‘down 
pine’ and sounder’n a hound’s tooth. 
Nothing here now but sleeper stuff. 
It’s a hundred miles to the nearest 
saw mill and that’s where I’m cut- 
ting on Umeolcus. I tell you, I’ve 
peeled some territory in forty years, 
young man.” 

Wade looked at the red tongue 
licking lustfully between blue lips 
and then gazed on the ragged, 
bush-grown wastes on either side. 
While he had been crowding men, 
the Honorable Pulaski had been 
just as industriously crowding the 
forest off God’s acres. The “chock” 
of the axe sounded in his abrupt 
sentences, the rasp of saws in his 
voice. 

“We left big stumps those days.” 
The hairy fist indicated the rotten 
monuments of moss-covered punk 
shouldering over the dwarfed bush- 
es. “There was a lot of it ahead 
of us. Didn’t ‘have to be economi- 
cal. Get it down and yanked to the 
landings—that was the game! 
We’re cutting as small as eight inch 
spruce at Umcolcus now. Ain’t a 
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mouthful for a gang saw, but they 
taste good to pulp grinders.” 

The train began to groan and 
jerk to a standstill and the old man 
dove out of his seat and staggered 
down the aisle, holding to the backs 
of the seats. At the last station 
he had spent ten minutes of hand- 
brandishing colloquy on the ‘plat- 
form with a shingle mill boss whom 
he had summoned to the train by 
wire. He was to meet a birch mill 
foreman here. Wade looked out at 
the struggling cedars and the white 
birches, “the ladies of the forest,” 
pathetic aftermath that was now 
falling victim to axe and saw and 
wondered with a flicker of grim 
humor in his thoughts why the Hon- 
orable Pulaski did not set crews at 
work cutting the bushes for hoop- 
poles and then clean up the last 
remnant into toothpicks. 

“He’s a driver, ain’t he?” sound- 
ed a voice in his ear. An old man 
behind him hung his grizzled whis- 
kers over the seat-back and pointed 
an admiring finger at the retreating 
back of the lumber baron. 

Wade wished that people would 
let him alone. He had some 
thoughts—some verybitterthoughts 
to think alone, and the world jarred 
on him. The yelp of the Honorable 
Pulaski’s monologue, that everlast- 
ing, insistent bellow of voices in 
the smoking car ahead where the 
in-going crew of Britt’s hundred 
men for the Umcolcus cutting were 
trying to sing, each a different 
song, with drunken lustiness, and 
now this amiable old fool of the 
grizzled whiskers, stung the dull 
pain of his resentment at deeper 
troubles into sudden and almost 
childish anger. 

“Once when I was swamping for 
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him on Telos stream he says to 
me, ‘Man,’ he says, ‘remember that 
the time that’s lost when an axe is 
slicin’ air ain’t helping me to pay 
you day’s wages. And I says to 
him, ‘Mister Britt,’ says I —’ 

Dwight Wade, college graduate, 
former high school principal, and 
at all times in the past cultured 
and courteous young gentleman did 
the first really rude and unpardon- 
able act of his life. He twisted 
his chin over his shoulder, scowled 
into the mild, dim and watery eyes 
of his interlocutor and growled, 

“Oh, cut it short! « What in ——” 
He checked the naughty expletive 
and snapped himself up and across 
the aisle and slammed down into 
another seat. The red came over 
his face. He did not dare to look 
back at the old man. He hearkened 
to the rip-roaring chorus in the 
smoking car and reflected that as 
the new time-keeper at the Um- 
colcus cutting he was now one of 
“Britt’s Busters” and that the de- 
moralization of the license of the 
the great north woods must have 
entered into his nature thus early. 
He grunted a little snort of disgust 
at himself under his breath and 
hunched his head down between his 
shoulders. 

In his nasty state of mind he 
glowered at a passenger who came 
into the car at the front. It was 
a girl and a pretty girl at that. 
She nodded a cheery greeting to 
the old man of the grizzled whis- 
kers and with the smile still dim- 
pling her pink cheeks flashed one 
glance at Wade. It was not a bold 
look and yet there was the least 
bit of challenge in it. The sudden 
pout on her lips might have been 
at thought of confiding her fresh, 
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crisp skirts to the dusty seat; and 
yet, when she turned and shot one 
more quick look at the young man’s 
sour countenance, the pout curled 
into something like disdain and a 
little shrug of her shoulders hint- 
ed that she had not met the look 
that she was accustomed to find 
on the faces of young men who saw 
her for the first time. 

While Wade was gazing gloom- 
ily and abstractedly at the fair pro- 
file and the nose, tip-tilted a wee 
bit above the big white bow of her 
vei! tied under her chin, one of the 
crew lurched from the door of the 
smoking car, scruffed off his hat 
and bowed extravagantly. He had 
to clutch the brake wheel to keep 
himself from falling. But his voice 
was still his own. He broke out 
lustily : 


“Oh, there ain’t no girl, 
little girl, 
That I have left behind me. 
I’m all cut loose for to wrassle with 
the spruce, 
Way up where she can’t find me. 
Oh, there ain’t no % 


no pretty 


An angry face appeared over his 
shoulder in the door of the smok- 


er, two big hands clutched his 
throat, jammed the melody into a 
hoarse squawk and then the song- 
ster went tumbling backward into 
the car and out of sight. 

Almost immediately his muscular 
suppressor crossed the platform and 
came into the coach, snatching the 
little round hat off the back of his 
head as he entered. Wade knew 
him. His employer had introduced 
them at the junction, as two who 
should know each other. It. was 
Colin MacLeod, the “boss.” 


“And Prince Edward’s Island 
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never turned out a smarter,” the 
Honorable Pulaski had said, not 
deigning to make an aside of his re- 
marks. “Landed four million of 
the Umcolcus logs on the ice this 
spring, busted her with dynamite, 
let hell and the drive loose, licked 
every pulp-wood boss that got in 
his way with their kindlings, and 
was the first into Pea Cove boom 
with every log on the scale sheet. 
That’s this boy!” And he fondled 
the young giant’s arm like a butch- 
er appraising beef. 

Wade had paid little attention to 
him then. With his ridged jaw 
muscles, his hard gray eyes and the 
bullying cock of his head, he was 
only a part of the ruthlessness of 
the woods. But now as he came up 
the car aisle, his face flushed, his 
eyes eager, his embarrassment 
wrinkling on his forehead Wade 
looked at him with the sudden 
thought that the boss of the “Bus- 
ters” was merely a boy after all. 

“It was only Tommy Eye, Miss 
Nina,’ explained MacLeod, his 
voice trembling, his asbashed ad- 
miration shining in his face. ‘“He’s 
just out, of jail, you know.” He 
looked at Wade and then at the 
old man of the grizzled whiskers 
and raised his voice as though to 
gain a self-possession he did not 
feel in his tete-a-tete. “Tommy al- 
ways gets into jail after the drive 
is down. He’s spent seventeen 
summers in jail and is proud of it.” 

“But there ain’t no better team- 
ster ever pushed on the webbin’s,” 
said the old man, admiration for all 
the folks of the wobds still un- 
flagging. 

The girl did not display the same 
enthusiasm, either for Tommy Eye’s 
mishaps or for the bashful giant 
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who stood shifting from foot to 
foot beside her seat. 

“Crews going into the woods 
ought to be nailed up in box cars, 
that’s what father says. And when 
they go through Castonia settle- 
ment I wish they were in crates, 
the same as they ship bears.” 

“How is your father since 
spring?” asked the young boss 
stammeringly, trying to appear un- 
conscious of her scorn. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” she returned 
carelessly, patting her hand on her 
lips to repress a yawn. 

“And is every one in Castonia 
all right?” 

“You can ask them when you 
get there,” she replied, a bit ungra- 
ciously. 

“T tell you, I was pretty sur- 
prised to see you get aboard the 
train down here at Bomazeen. 
I pe 

She canted her head suddenly 
and looked sideways at him with an 
expression half satiric, half indig- 
nant. 

“Do you think that all the folks 
who ever go anywhere in this world 
are river drivers and * she shot 
a quick and disparaging glance at 
the still glowering Wade “drum- 
mers?” 

MacLeod noticed the look and its 
scorn with delight and grasped at 
this opportunity to get outside the 
platitudes of conversation. But in 
his eagerness to be newsmonger he 
did not soften his “outdoor voice,” 
deepened by many -years of bellow- 
ing above the roar of white water. 

“Oh, that ain’t a drummer. 
That’s Britt’s new ‘chaney man’— 
the time-keeper and the wangan 
store clerk.” MacLeod knew that 
a girl born and bred’ in Castonia 
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settlement, on the edge of the great 
forest, needed no explanation of 
“chaney man,” the only man in a 
logging crew who could sleep till 
daylight and didn’t come out in the 
spring with callous marks on his 
hands as big as dimes. But he 
seemed to be hungry for an excuse 
to stay there beside her where he 
could raptly gaze down. on the 
brown hair looped over her fore- 
head, upon her radiantly fair face, 
and could catch a glimpse of the 
white teeth. “Britt was tellin’ me 
on the side that he’s been teachin’ 
school or somehing like that and 

-say, you’ve heard of old Bar- 
rett who controls all the stumpage 
on the Chamberlain waters—that 
rich old feller? Well, Britt being 
hitched up with Barrett more or less 
and knowin’ all about it 

Wade was now upright in his 
seat, but the absorbed foreman, 
catching at last a gleam of intcrest 
in the gray eyes upraised to his did 
not notice. 

” Britt says that Mister 
School teacher, there, went to work 
and fell in love with Barrett's 
girl and now she’s goin’ to marry 
a rich feller in the lumberin’ line 
that her dad picked out for her, and 
instead of goin’ to war or to sea 
like 4 

Wade, maddened, sick at heart, 
furious at the old tattler who had 
thus canvassed his poor secret with 
his boss, had tried twice to cry 
an interruption. But his voice stuck 
in his throat. 

Now he leaped up, leaned far ov- 
er the seat-back in front of him 
and shouted, his face purple, his 
eyes goggling, 

“That’s enough of 
pup!” 


that, you 
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In the sudden, astonished silence 
the old man dragged his fingers 
through his grizzled whiskers and 
whined plaintively, 

“\in’t he peppery, though, about 
anybody talking? He shet me up, 
too!” 

“It’s my business you are mouth- 
ing,’ shouted Wade, with a thud of 
his fist into the air. ‘You drop it.” 

MacLeod, pretty thoroughly pri- 
mordial in his instincts, lost sight 
of the provocation he had given and 
thought only of the rebuff he had 
suffered in the presence of the fe- 
male he was seeking to attract. He 
had no apology on his tongue or in 
his heart. 

“It will take a better man than 
you to trig talk that I’m makin’,” he 
retorted. “This isn’t a district 
school where you are licked if you 
whisper!” He sneered as he said 
it, and took one step up the aisle. 

With the bitter anger that had 
been burning in him for many days 
now fanned into the white heat of 
Serserker rage, Wade thrust out 
of his seat. Between them sat the 
girl, looking from one to the other, 
her cheeks paling, her lips apart. 

At the moment, with a drunken 
man’s instinctive knowledge of ripe 
occasions, Tommy Eye lurched out 
once more on the smoker platform 
and began to carol the lay that had 
consoled him on so many trips from 
town: 

“Oh, there ain’t no girl, no pritty 

little girl, 

That I have left behind me.” 


There sounded the clang of the 


engine bell far to the front. There 
was the premonitory and approach- 
ing jangle of shacklings, as car after 
car took up its slack. 
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“Look after your man, there, Mac- 
Leod,” cried the girl. “The yank 
will throw him off.” 

“Let him go, then!” gritted the 
foreman. The flame in Wade’s eyes 
was like the red torch of battle to 
him. Not for years had a man 
dared to give him that look. 

Suddenly the car sprang forward 
under their feet as the last shackle 
snapped taut. The boss was driv- 
en toward Wade and let himself be 
driven. He raised his fists as he 
started. The other braced himself, 
blind in his fury, realizing at last 
the nature of the lust that appeases 
bitter grudge against the world by 
hammering fists on flesh. 

A squall, fairly demoniac in in- 
tensity stopped them. MacLeod 
recognized the voice and even his 
passion for battle was quelled. 
When the Honorable Pulaski D. 
Britt, baron of the Umceolcus, 
yelled in that fashion it meant 
obedience, and obedience instanter. 
On this occasion the squall was re- 
inforced by a shriek from the girl. 
And MacLeod whirled, dropping 
his fists. 

There on the platform stood 
Britt, clutching the limp and soggy 
Tommy Eye by the slack of his 
jacket. The Honorable Pulaski, 
jealous of every second of time, 
had remained in conversation to 
the last with his birch foreman. He 
stepped aboard just as Tommy, 
jarred from his feet, was pitching 
off the other side of the platform. 
The Honorable Pulaski grabbed 
for him and held on, at the im- 
minent risk of his own life. Al- 
ready both of them were leaning 
far out, for Tommy Eye, in the 
blissful calm of his spirit, was mak- 
ing no effort to help himself. 
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In an instant MacLeod was down 
the car aisle and had pulled both 
back to safety. 

“Why in blastnation ain’t you 
staying in this hog car, here, where 
you belong, you long-legged P. I. 
steer?” roared the old man, his an- 
ger ready the moment his fright 
subsided. “What do I hire you 
for? You came near letting me 
lose the best teamster in my whole 
crew. Now get into that car and 
stay in that car till we get to the 
end of this railroad.” 

He put his hands against Mac- 
Leod’s breast and shoved him back- 
ward into the door where Tommy 
Eye, grinning in fatuous ignorance 
of the danger he had passed through 
had just disappeared ahead of him. 
The angry shame of a man cruelly 
humiliated twisted MacLeod’s fea- 
tures but he allowed his imperious 
despot to push him into the car. 
casting a last anguished look at the 
girl. Britt slammed the door and 
stood on the platform, bracing him- 
self by a hand on either side the 
casing, and peered through the din- 
gy glass to make sure that his crew 
was now under proper discipline. 

“He’s a driver and a master,” 
piped up Grizzly Whiskers, with 
the appositeness of a Greek chorus. 
“There’s the song about him, ye 
know: 


“Oh, the night that I was married, 
the night that I was wed, 

Up there come Pulaski Britt and stood 
at my bed-head. 

Said he, “Arise, young married man 
and come along o’ me 

Where the waters of Umcolcus they 
do roar along so free.”’” 


“T’ll bet he went, at that,” volun- 
teered a man further back in the 
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car. “When Britt is after men he 
gits °em and when he gits ’em he 
uses ‘em. Mr. Britt,” he shouted 
down the car aisle as the old man 
entered, “that was brave work you 
done in savin’ Tommy’s life.” 

“Go to the devil with your c 
pliments,” snapped Britt. 
wasn’t that I was losing my 
teamster I wouldn’t have put 
my little finger to save him 
mince meat.” 

He saw the girl, turned over a 
seat to face her, and began to fire 
rapid questions at her regarding her 
father and mother and the latest 
news of Castonia settlement. \\ hen 
the conversation languished, as it 
did soon on account of the inatten- 
tion of the young woman, the Iion- 
orable Pulaski caught the. still 
flaming eye of Dwight Wade and 
crooked his finger to summon him. 
Wade merely scowled the deeper. 
The Honorable Pulaski serenely 
disregarded this malevolence as a 
probable optical illusion and when 
Wade did not start beckoned again. 

“Come here, you!” he bellowed, 
“Can’t you see that I want you?” 

With new accession of fury at be- 
ing thus baited the young man 
started up, resolved to take his em- 
ployer aside and free his mind on 
that matter of newsmongering. But 
the bluff and busy tyrant was first, 
as he always was in all his dealings 
with men. 

“Here, Wade,” he shouted, “you 
shake* hands with the prettiest girl 
in the north country. This is Miss 
Nina Ide and this is my new time- 
keeper, Dwight Wade. He’s going 
to find that there’s more in lymber- 
ing than there is in being a college 
dude or teaching a school. Sit down, 
Wade.” 


best 
out 
‘rom 
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“Entertain this young lady,” he 
commanded. “She don’t want to 
talk with old chaps like me. Her 
father—well, I reckon you know 
her father! Oh, you don’t? Well, 
he’s first assessor of Castonia set- 
tlement, runs the roads, the schools 
and the town, has the general store 
and the post-office and this pretty 
daughter that all the boys are in 
love with.” 

And at the end of this delicate 
introduction he pushed brusquely 
between them and went back to 
talk with his admirer in the rear 
of the car. 

Wade looked into the gray eyes 
of the girl sullenly. There was an 
angry sparkle in her gaze. 

“Well, Mr. Wade, you may think 
from what that old fool said that 
I’m suffering to be entertained. If 
you think any such thing you 
can change your mind and go about 
your business.” 

She had not a city bred woman’s 
self-poise, he thought. Her man- 
ner was that of the country belle, 
spoiled the least bit by flattery and 
attention. And yet, as he gazed at 
her, he reflected that he had never 
seen fairer skin to set off the angry 
red of cheeks of outraged beauty. 
There was something alluring in 
the absolute whiteness of her 
teeth peeping under the curve of 
her lip—in the nose the least bit 
retroussé—in the looped locks of 
brown hair crossing her temples. 
He decided that the lack of a city 
woman’s reserve was in this case 
no fatal defect. Yet there was no 
admiration in his gaze. 

“T hope you won’t hold me guilty 
of being the intruder,” he said cold- 
ly. 


“Not if you move your brogans 
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over to some seat where there is 
more room for them,” she returned 
with a click of her white teeth 
that had mild savagery about it. 
This young man who was in love 
with some one else and who had 
scowled so much at her was decid- 
edly not to her liking, she decided, 
in spite of his regular features, his 
firm chin, his aristocratic mouth 
unhidden by beard, and his brown 
eyes. 

Wade flushed, rose, bowed with 
hat lifted to a rather ironical 
height ard took his seat alone, well 
to the front of the car. He saw 
MacLeod’s baleful face framed in 
the little window of the smoking 
car’s door. For mile after mile, 
as the train jangled on, it remained 
there. The menace of the expres- 
sion, the challenge in the attitude 
and this insolent espionage, all fol- 
lowing the insults of his gossiping 
tongue wrought upon the young 
man’s feelings like a file on metal. 
As his resentment gnawed, it was 
in his mind to go and smash his 
fist through the little window into 
the middle of that lowering counte- 
nance. 

To him came the Honorable 
Pulaski, bristling and bustling. 

“They're telling me back there, 
young man, that you and Colin 
came near to having some sort of 
rumpus a little while ago. Now I 
can’t have anything of that sort go- 
ing on among my men. You mind 
your business. I’ll make Atm mind 
Ats. But what’s it all about, any- 
way? What were you, going to 
fight like roosters at sight?” 

Wade looked at him, at his pom- 
pous red face and into his eyes with 
their yellowish sclerotic and choked 
back the recrimination he had in- 











tended. The thought of opening 
his heart’s poor secret by bandying 
words with this man made him 
quiver. 

“As well talk to a Durham bull,” 
he gritted behind his set teeth. 

“Why, you poor college dude,” 
went on his employer, scornfully, 
“Colin MacLeod would break you 
in two and use you to taller his 
boots, a piece in each hand. You're 
hired to keep books and peddle 
wangan stuff according to the 
prices marked. They’ll call you the 
‘chaney man!’ Keep your place 
where you belong. Don’t go to 
stacking muscle against the boss of 
the Busters.” 

The former center of Burton Col- 
lege football eleven at the Honor- 
able Pulaski’s side stiffened his 
muscles and set his nails into his 
palms to keep from hot retort. 
What was the use? What did col- 
lege training avail if it didn’t help 
a gentleman to hold his tongue in 
the presence of the vulgar? 

“Now remember what I’ve told 
you,” directed Britt; “and I’ll go 
and set MacLeod to the right-about, 
so that you won’t have to be afraid 
of him if you mind your own busi- 
ness.” 

He went away into the smoking 
car. Between the opening and the 
closing of the door there puffed out 
louder jargon of the orgie. It then 
settled into its dull diapason of 
maudlin voices. 

For the rest of the journey to the 
end of the forest railroad spur Wade 
sat and looked out into the hopeless 
and ragged ruin left by the axes. 
The sight fitted with his mood. 
Britt, back from his interview with 
MacLeod and serene in the power 
of the conscious autocrat sat by 
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himself and figured endlessly with 
a stubby lead pencil. Wade !ooked 
around only once at the girl. \When 
he did he caught her looking «t him 
and she immediately snapped her 
eyes away indignantly. 

At last the engine gave a long 
shriek that wailed away in echoes 
among the stumps. It was a (iffer- 
ent note from its careless yelps at 
the infrequent crossings. 

“Here we are!” bellowed /‘ritt, 
cheerfully, stuffing away his papers 
and coming up the car for his little 
grip. He stopped opposite Wade. 

“Remember what I told you about 
minding your own business,” he 
commanded brusquely. “You may 
be a college graduate, but Macleod 
is your boss. He won’t hurt you if 
you keep your place!” 

In medicine there are cumulative 
poisons—the effect of small doses 
repeated at considerable intervals 
amounting in the end to a single 
large dose. 

In matters of heart, temper and 
moral restraint there are cumulative 
poisons, too. Dwight Wade, strug- 
gling up as the train jolted to a halt, 
felt that this last inconsiderate in- 
sult—coming as it did out of that 
brusque, rough, sneering, .culture- 
despising spirit of the woods, here 
exemplified in Pulaski D. Britt, had 
put the end to self-restraint. It 
was the same brusque, money-wor- 
shipping, intolerant spirit of the 
woods that had sounded in John 
Barrett’s voice when he had sneered 
at Wade’s pretensions to his daugh- 
ter’s hand. There it was now in 
those roaring voices in the smoking 
car. And yet he had come to it— 
hating it—fleeing from the sight of 
men of his kind when his little tem- 
ple of love had fallen, and society 
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had jeered at him behind his back! 
He wondered why, now. Of course 
there was poverty, first of all. Even 
a stricken lover, leaving his little 
world, must think of bread and but- 
ter when he is six feet in his stock- 
ings, an athlete and endowed with 
an appetite ‘cording to. Yes, the 
money had something to do with it. 
But underneath there was that de- 
sire to be something else than the 


“student” that John Barrett had con- . 


temptuously turned down, to ac- 
cept a suitor who had coined money 
from the life blood of the trees. If 
such were the men to win girls like 
Lyde Barrett he would be one. In 
the tumult of his first grief the 
course had seemed logical. It 
seemed silly now. He _ looked 
through the dirty car windows at 
the little shacks of the railroad ter- 
minus, heard the bel'ow of voices, 
gritted his teeth in ungovernable 
rage at Britt’s last words and deter- 
mined to—well, he hardly knew 
what he did propose to do. 

But it would be something to 
show them all that he could no 
longer be bossed, and insulted, and 
put upon and jeered at—all in that 
bumptious, braggadocio, bucko 
spirit of the woods! 

Both platforms of the cars were 
swarming with men—men_ with 
hard, flushed faces, men rigged out 
in queer garb—wool leggings, wool 
jackets striped off in bizarre colors 
or checked like crazy horse blan- 
kets. Each man in sight carried 


heavy brogan shoes hung about his 


neck by the lacings. The boots had 
spikes in the soles and a new State 
law made it a misdemeanor to wear 
such shoes in a railroad train, on a 
steamer or in a hotel. 

They were singing in fairly good 


ger 
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time and Wade listened to the 
words despite himself. 
“Oh, here we come from the Kay-ni- 
beck, 
With our old calk boots slung round 
our necks, 
Here we come—yas, a-here we come, 
A hundred men and a jug of rum. 
WHOOP-fa-dingo, 
Old Prong Jones!” 


passed Wade, going 
the aisle before he left his 

He came behind her. But 
were obliged to wait at the 
The men crowded close upon 
platforms. Each man had a 
meal sack stuffed with his posses- 
sions. They were all elbowing each 
other and the result was a conges- 
tion that the kicks of the Honor- 
able Pulaski and the cuffings of 
Colin MacLeod did little to break. 

The Boss of the Busters kept 
stealing glances at the girl as 
though to challenge her notice and 
perhaps her admiration as she saw 
him thus a master of men. 

It was then that the spirit of an- 
and_ rebellion seething in 
Dwight Wade—the cumulative 
poison of his many insults—stirred 
him to bitter provocation in his own 
turn. 

The girl carried a heavy leather 
suit case and now, waiting for the 
press of men to escape from the car, 
she leaned it against a seat and 
sighed in weariness and vexation. 

With quiet masterfulness Wade 
took it from her hand and smiled 
into the astonished gray eyes that 
flashed back over her shoulder at 
him. It was a smile that not even 
a maiden, offended as she had been 
could resist. 

“T will assist you to—to— I be- 
lieve it is a stage coach that carries 


The girl 
down 
seat. 
they 
door. 
both 














us from here,” he said. “I pray you 
to allow me to do that much in order 
that you may not remember me 
simply as a boor who forgot him- 
self for a moment in his own 
troubles.” 

Both of them caught the look of 
fury that MacLeod bent on them. 
Now the girl bridled under this 
surly espionage. 

“T thank you,” she returned, smil- 
ing at her squire with a little exag- 
geration of cordiality. And when 
at last the platforms were cleared 
they stepped out, still chatting. 

All about them men were kneel- 
ing, fastening the latchets of their 
spike-sole shoes. 

“Rod Ide’s gal has got a new 
mash!” hiccoughed one burly chap; 
leering up at them as they passed. 
At the instant MacLeod, at their 
heels, struck the man _ brutally 
across the mouth, shouldered Wade 
roughly and spoke to the girl, his 
round hat crumpled in his big fist. 

“Miss Nina,” he stammered, “I’m 
—I’m sorry for forgetting that you 
were in that car a while back. But 
you know I ain’t used to takin’ talk 
of that sort. So, let me see you safe 
aboard the stage, like an old friend 
should.” 

He whirled and made a savage 
dab at the handle of the valise. 
Wade, looking for the movement, 
shifted it to his other hand. 

“This gentleman will look after 
me,” said the girl. She tried to be 
calm, but her voice trembled. A 
city woman, confident of the regard 
due to woman, would not have 
feared so acutely. But Nina Ide, 
bred on the edge of the forest, was 
accustomed to see the brute in man 
spurn restraint. The passions 
flaming in the eyes of these two 
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were familiar to her. She expected 
little more from the gentleman in 
the way of consideration for her 
feelings, than she did from the lum- 
ber-jack. “You go along about your 
business, Colin,” she said, hastily. 
“T can attend to mine.” 

“Give me that,” gritted the boss, 
his eyes red under their meeting 
brows. In his rage he forgot the 
deference due the woman. 

“See if you can take it!” eritted 
back the other. With him the girl 
was only the means to the end that 
his whole nature now lusted for. 
He forgot her. 

Wade looked for the young giant 
to strike. But the woods duello has 
its vagaries. 

MacLeod lifted one heavy shoe 
and drove its spiked sole down 
upon Wade’s foot, the brads punc- 
turing the thin leather. With his 
foe thus anchored he clutched for 
the valise. But ere his victim had 
time to strike, the furious, flaming, 
bristling face of the Honorable Pul- 
aski was between theirs, and _ his 
elbows, hard as pine knots, drove 
them apart with wicked thrustings. 
As they staggered back the old 
lumber baron, used to playing the 
tyrant mediator, grabbed an axe 
from the nearest man of the crew. 

“T’ll brain the one that lifts a fin- 
ger,” he howled. “What did I tell 
you about this? Who is running 
this crew? Whose money is paying 
you?, Back into your corners, you 
hounds!” 

Once more, though he gasped in 
the pure madness of his rage, Mac- 
Leod was cowed by his despot. He 
turned and began marshaling the 
crew aboard great wagons that 
were waiting at the station. 

“You. take your seat in that 
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wagon, young man,” roared Britt, 
vibrating that hateful, hairy fist 
under Wade’s nose. “We'll see 
about all this later! Get onto that 
wagon!” 

At the opposite side of the sta- 
tion was the mail stage, a dusty, 
rusty conveyance with a lurching 
canopy of cracked leather above its 
four seats and four doleful-looking 
horses waiting the snap-of the 
driver’s whip. 

Without a word to Britt, Wade 
led the way to the coach and set the 
suit case between the seats. He 
limped as he walked and his teeth 
were set in pain. 

He gave his hand to the girl and 
she silently accepted the assistance 
and took her place in the coach. 

Then he turned to meet the fiery 
gaze of the Honorable Pulaski who 
had followed close on their heels, 


choking with expletives. 


“IT reckon I see through this, 
now,” he growled. “Trying to cut 
out the cleanest feller in the Uncol- 
cus with your dude airs! But Rod 
Ide’s girl ain’t to be fooled by city 
notions. She knows a man when 
she sees him.” He chucked a thumb 
over his shoulder in the direction of 
MacLeod, busy with the laggard 
men. “Go aboard there where you 
belong. Those are my wagons to 
haul my men. Go aboard and let 
this be the end of your meddling, 
young man.” 

“You just speak for yourself and 
attend to your business, Mr. Britt,” 
cried the girl with a spirit that 
cowed even the tyrant’s bluster. 
“‘Rod Ide’s girl,’ as you call her, 
can choose all her own affairs, and 
you needn’t scowl at me, for I’m 
not on your payroli and I’m not 
afraid of you.” 
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She turned to Wade with real 
gentleness in her tones. 

“T’m afraid he hurt you. It’s a 
rough country up here. If you 
hadn’t been trying to help me it 
wouldn’t have happened. He had 
no right to—” she checked herself 
suddenly and her cheeks flamed. 

“That wasn’t a fair twit about my 
sticking my nose into your affairs, 
Miss Nina,” protested Britt, and 
turning from her he visite’ his rage 
vicariously on his_ time-keeper, 
taking him by the arm and start- 
ing to drag him. “I told you to get 
aboard,” he rasped. “And when 
my men that I hire don’t do as I 
tell ’em to do, I kick em aboard— 
and a timekeeper is no better than 
a Swamper with me when he leaves 
this railroad. You want to under- 
stand those things and save lots of 
trouble.” 

“You take your hand off my arm, 
Mr. Britt,” said the young man. He 
did not speak loudly but there was 
something in his voice that impress- 
ed the Honorable Pulaski, who 
knew men. 

“Now,” resumed Wade, “for rea- 
sons of my own and that I don’t 
propose to explain, I am going to 
ride to Castonia settlement on this 
mail stage.” 

“It’s safe to go on the wagon,” 
persisted Britt, more mildly. “I tell 
you, if you mind your own business 
I won’t let him lick you.” 

With face gray and rigid at the 
insult that the old man couldn’t 
understand, Wade opened. his 
mouth, then shut it, turned his 
back and climbed aboard the coach. 
The girl moved along the seat to 
the farther end as he started, and 
gropingly and _ blindly without 
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he took the place beside her. 

He remembered that as_ they 
drove away Britt shook that hairy 
fist at him and that some rude roys- 
terer on the wagons lilted some dog- 
gerel about “the chaney man.” And 
through a sort of red mist he saw 
the face of Colin MacLeod. 

They were miles along the 
rough road before he looked at the 
girl. At the movement of his head 
she turned her own and in the pi- 
quant face above the big white bow 
of the veil he saw real sympathy. 
He did not speak, but he looked in- 
to her clear eyes—eyes that had the 
country girl’s spirit and resource- 
fulness beyond her years—and felt 
a certain comfort in doing so. 

“Mr. Wade,” she said at last, 
“I’m only nineteen years. old, but 
up in Castonia settlement we see 
what men are without the wrap- 
pings on them. I don’ know much 
about real society, but I’ve read 
about it and I guess society wo- 
men get sort of dazzled by the out- 
side polish and don’t see things very 
clear. But up our way, with what 
they see of men, girls get to be wo- 
men young. You area college grad- 
uate and a school-teacher and all 
that, and I am only nineteen years 
old—but—well, it just seems natur- 
al for me—knowing some things 
that I didn’t ask to know—it seems 
to me I can’t help reaching over 
like this——” 

She patted his arm. 

“And what I feel like saying is, 
‘poor boy!” 

There was such vibrant sympa- 
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thought as to where he was sitting 






thy in her voice that though he 
set his teeth, clinched his hands 
and summoned all his resolution, 
his nervous strain slackened and the 
tears came into his eyes—tears that 
had been slowly welling since he 


turned from John Barrett’s door, 
“IT don’t blame ye much for 
squizzlin’ a little,’ broke in the 


stage driver who saw this e:notion 
without catching the conversation. 
“He did bring his huck down solid 
when he stamped. But I’ve been 
calked myself and a tobacker poul- 
tice allus does the business for 
—northin’ better 
wound.” 

The “chaney man” reached his 
hand to the girl under the shelter 
of the seat-back. 


me 


for p’isen in a 


“Shake!” he said simply. ‘I’ve 
come up here to stay a while and 
it’s good to feel that I’ve got one 
friend that’s—that’s a woman.” 

“And you she faltered and 





paused to listen, 

“I’ve come to 
repeated grimly. 

He listened, too. 

‘Far behind them they heard the 
dull rumble of the heavy wagons 
over the ledges. The raucous howl- 
ing of the revellers had something 
wolf-like about it. It seemed to 
close the line of retreat. Ahead 
were the big woods, looming dark- 
ly on the mountain ridges—that 
vast region of Man to Man, and 
the devil take the weak. 

And again he said, not boast- 
ingly, but with a quiet setting of 
his tense jaw muscles, 

“T have come to stay awhile.” 


lips apart. 
stay awhile,” he 


The second story of this series, ‘For the Honor of Britt’s Busters,’’ will appear in the March number 
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Some Dangers in our Educational System 


and How to Meet Them 


By. G. STantey HAL. 


GREAT majority of the in- 
A telligent men and women who 

make public Opinion in this 
country have usually regarded our 
educational system with predomi- 
nant pride and _ satisfaction. It 
has not been deemed perfect, 
but its defects have been com- 
pared to spots on the sun. With- 
in a few years, however, new 
discontents have arisen and crit- 
icisms and dangers were never 
more emphasized or urged from 
more points of view than now. 
From the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity, confidence in things as 
they are has waned and disparity 
between demands or needs on the 
one hand and accomplishments on 
the other his increased and our 
short-comings appeared more fun- 
damental. Part of this growing 
discontent is due to the fact that 
education has become an absorb- 
ing theme for more of the intelli- 
gent minds outside the teaching 
profession than ever before and 
hence higher standards have been 
set. So far as the unsettling of 
the snug complacency we often 
hear in teachers’ meetings is due 
to this cause, the result is almost 
wholly good. We find the same 
thing to-day in France and in 
Great Britain as well as here, for 
there education has rapidly grown 


to be a leading theme for states- 
men, economists and _ moralists. 
Had our system remained station- 
ary or had it steadily improved, on- 
ly at a less rapid rate than the 
quality of this most enlightened 
opinion, this volume of criticism 
would have increased and been fa- 
vorable for growth. The new de- 
mands made on the school to help 
nations onward in the ever hotter 
competition for industrial and com- 
mercial supremacy, to improve the 
quality of citizenship and elevate 
the standards of private and social 
morals should, of course, always 
be welcomed. But all this has not 
only caused new demands to be 
made upon the school, but has 
brought out in the strong light 
of contrast between ideals and 
achievements certain growing evils 
and deteriorations some of which 
are more marked here than in any 
other of the leading countries of 
the world. Thus the educational 
situation here is grave. 

Among these distinctly decadent 
tendencies is the alarming predom- 
inance of female teachers that at 
the present rate of increase will in 
less than another generation make 
the male teacher of children be- 
low fourteen or fifteen as extinct as 
the dodo. While the woman’s influ- 
ence is best in the nursery or kin- 
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dergarten, even here man should not 
be entirely excluded and his influ- 
ence is more needed as we go up 
the grades. The home is nature’s 
paradigm, where the mother’s ten- 
derness and the father’s authority 
temper each other. In the old days 
when men did most of the teach- 
ing, severe methods and the rod 
were excessively in vogue, but now, 
both are only vanishing remainders 
and under the regime of women, 
sympathy and sentiment rule and 
the gospel of love has obscured and 
almost obliterated the sternness of 
law. I brought home last sum- 
mer the standard cane used in Lon- 
don for flogging boys by men and 
girls up to their fourteenth year by 
women. It is two feet, four inches 
long and about the size of my lit- 
tle finger. The law carefully pre- 
scribes the place and manner of its 
application. This punishment 1s 
inflicted after statement of the of- 
fence, on the average, about once 
per week in the schools I saw, in 
the presence of other pupils and 
sometimes of the parents, if they 
desire to be present, and record is 
kept of the number of blows, the 
cause, name and age of the pupil, 
with the signature of ‘the teacher 
wielding the rod and of the head 
teacher and these records are pre- 
served for five years, at the expira- 
tion of which they are destroyed. 
In the beneficence of the system, 
I found only enthusiastic belief by 
every master and mistress I talked 
with. Judicious punishment is only 
anticipatory seeking to avoid the se- 
verer later penalties of nature and 
society, compared to which tempo- 
rary dermal pain is insignificant. 
Here the womanly _ sentiment 
against it too often dominates and 
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the feelings of the few men who 
remain in the grades is so femin- 
ized that too often saveable chil- 
dren are spoiled by sparing the rod, 
In England, a head mistress of 34 
years experience with the rod, told 
me she had never heard of one case 
where the parent objected. This 
is a wholesome comment upon pub- 
lic confidence in its justice and use- 
fulness. Again, teaching can ney- 
er become a profession with wo- 
men to the same extent as with men 
because most~womeén must leave 
if they marry, while statistics show 
that marriage of male teachers dur- 
ing incumbency attaches them only 
more firmly to their vocation. Most 
young women expect to marry and 
they know that if they do so, they 
will, as a rule, cease to teach cither 
by statute or because of domestic 
cares or of maternity. This brings 
a feeling that the occupation is ten- 
tative and provisional as it is in- 
deed in about the same degree with 
men, though for very different rea- 
sons. The young woman teacher 
rarely looks forward to a larger 
wage in any other calling and is 
far more rarely than the male 
teacher earning money to study a 
profession. Hence, if there were 
as great predominance of male as 
there is of female teachers, the 
transiency of the former in the pro- 
fession would cause evils of the 
same magnitude as those due to 
the brevity and uncertainty of the 
woman’s career in this field. As 
a rule, too, men who remain in 
the profession must support fami- 
lies, while most women teachers re- 
main unmarried and hence will al- 
ways underbid men and outnumber 
them. Hence, on economic prin- 
ciples, the disparity of the sexes 
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is likely to increase and we are here 
facine a condition likely to be per- 
manent. . 

Again, many critics think we do 
too much for the children and make 
everything too easy for them and 
their parents. In many parts of 
Europe, school. fees are now often 
insisted on chiefly because of the 
belief that parents will be less like- 
ly to appreciate what costs them 
nothing. If every~week, month, or 
quarter the latter must send in a 
few pence or shillings or be pen- 
alized, they feel nearer to the 
school than if it is supported sole- 
ly from public grants to which they 
contribute only indirectly by paying 
their taxes. Thus, we are now of- 
ten told that the boasted freedom 
of American schools is more imag- 
inary than real, and tends to the 
sentiment that education is a gift 
which can be demanded of the 
state, rather than a local extension 
of the home. Thus we provide 
buildings, often sumptuous com- 
pared with the child’s home sur- 
roundings, where he forms associ- 
ations and habits that make home 
seem dull by contrast, so that 
whenever the boys and especially 
the girls leave they are discontent- 
ed with their environment, perhaps 
restless, tod proud to drudge, too 
poor to dress up to their taste and 
find that their education is too im- 
practical to enable them to begin 
ahead of their companions of equal 
age who cut their schooling short 
and began at the bottom in the 
harder school of life. 

We not only open the public 
school freely to all, but we provide 
free text-books, special apparatus, 
transportation and partial board for 
rural pupils who live at a distance, 
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sometimes lunches, baths, half 
fares, excursions, medical care, at 
least of eyes and teeth, and occa- 
sionally provision is made for pre- 
sentable clothes for the very poor. 
We seek, too, to make everything 
easy and interesting, try to simplify 
our spelling, provide pictures, ster- 
eopticons and gratuitous entertain- 
ments, have portable school houses 
taken down and set up near the 
children place after place. We es- 
tablish juvenile courts, where ev- 
ery extenuation is given the fullest 
force. A bill was presented last 
year to one of our state legislatures 
to appropriate $17,000,000 to edu- 
cate all legitimate white children 
at public expense, to send all boys 
who desired through the state uni- 
versity and the girls through the 
normal school. We _ distribute 
seeds to children who will take 
them home or plant them near by 
and teach them how to cultivate 
gardens, dispatch trains from 
Washington with scientific lectures 
from the rear platform, telling 
farmers how to cultivate better 
crops and giving them seeds and 
sending them government publica- 
tions. In many places, nurses are 
sent to public kindergartens and of- 
ten to homes teaching parents how 
to cook, prepare for childbirth, pre- 
pare milk for nurslings, etc., and 
giving free samples. Our labor laws 
prevent children from work until 
an age that is steadily growing in 
different localities and for various 
callings and is sometimes already 
too high and invade the home more 
and more with hygienic, moral and 
socialistic legislation and even send 
the child home and to bed when 
curfew rings. 

Already many are coming to be- 
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lieve this kind of paternalism has 
gone far enough. One _ recent 
writer opines that under _ this 
regime the home is dwindling and 
parents are committing their re- 
sponsibilities to the state which 
may eventually have to do every- 
thing for the child. In Germany, 
a law has lately been drafted to 
fine the mother who does not nurse 
her infants, but who could do so 
and to double this fine for all her 
friends who dissuade her from 
nursing, when a physician says she 
can do so. A state on the upper 
Mississippi proposes a government 
department of marriage inspection 
to prevent the unfit from entering 
into wedlock and in England, Gal- 
ton would endow by bonuses to the 
poor but fit who will take its 
hazards. Municipal baby  incu- 
bators have been advocated and 


in one place have been provided. 


Are we drifting toward a new pha- 
lanstery or a platonic stirpicultural 
state? How far should we coax, 
coerce, wheedle the young and ig- 
norant to do what we deem best? 
Free gifts in lavish profusion tend 
to seem cheap or to be demanded 
as rights. Unwise charity keeps 
alive some who ought to be elim- 
inated in the wholesome struggle 
of the best to survive. Many laws 
like the above are very easy to 
draft and to pass, but are almost 
impossible to enforce, while provi- 
sions requiring attendance and com- 
pelling hygiene can always be suc- 
cessfully evaded, unless they are 
re-enforced by inner conviction. 
How do children themselves re- 
act to our lavish provisions? Tru- 
ancy and illiteracy, if they are de- 
creasing in favored locations, are 
stationary or increasing in others. 
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In the High School grades, half the 
boys who enter leave before eradu- 
ation, partly because Latin and Al- 
gebra seem too hard or dry after 
their first easy stages and so school 
loses interest. I have lately «sked 
néarly two dozen teachers of school 
gardening, raffia work and carpen- 
try how many children took to it 
and nearly all the answers have 
been the same; great zest for a 
short time till the novelty wore off, 
then progressive apathy and «juest 
for other new interests and frequent 
coercion needful near the end o/ the 
course. Theré is too much evasion 
of hard, continuous work and this is 
sometimes carried to the point of 
revolt. A Latin class lately rebelled 
against a teacher who set lessons 
longer, as the old _ text-books 
showed, than those given the pre- 
vious class. The teacher won, but 
became so unpopular that he left at 
the end of the year. In three 
schools last year, my clippings 
show, pupils boycotted teachers 
thought to be severe or exacting by 
refusing to attend school till he or 
she was dismissed. The pupils’ 
complaints appeared in print in the 
local papers and this gave dignity 
to their ridiculous case. In two 
places they were supported by the 
majority of the parents, and at least 
in One case, a teacher, who appeared 
to be superior, had to leave. One 
well-equipped manual _ training 
school reports so far 2,437 gradu- 
ates, of whom only sixty-four have 
entered trades along the lines of 
work contemplated by the courses 
of the school. Captain Robert 
Evans found the Boston - High 
School graduates so physically un- 
fit for sea-naval service that he has 
described in print the pathos of re- 
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jection of slender boys, dressed bet- 
ter than the parents who accom- 
panied them, and is said to have de- 
clared in private and in language 
characteristically emphatic, but un- 
printable, that the High Schools 
turning out such products should 
be burned. One large county in a 
state on the Pacific Coast had a year 
ago such abundant harvests and 
found so few who were willing to 
gather them, that girls and women 
went into the field and a law was 
proposed to jail all those who would 
not work at three dollars a day. A 
no less drastic measure was pro- 
posed in another Pacific state where 
2,000 hop pickers were wanted, but 
could not be induced to enter the 
field and in both cases the cause of 
this reluctance was attributed, not 
so much to absence of laborers, as 
to indisposition to work, which 
whether rightly or wrongly was 
charged up against the school. No 
less than three judges in one of the 
largest eastern states have lately 
handed down decisions that com- 
pulsory education laws as framed 
upon the Statute were unconstitu- 
tional. In the South, the opinion 
seems to be gaining ground that ed- 
ucation has contributed to make the 
negro lazy and to feel above hard 
work. At a recent mid-session 
hearing by a legislative committee 
in Boston, one man reported that it 
had been unanimously voted in 
town meeting that the presence of 
a certain college, over a century 
old, was undesirable, while a repre- 
sentative from another college town 
reported that in his belief the insti- 
tution was a damage to the town. 
Again the school is criticised from 
the standpoint of health. It is ad- 
mitted that between three and four 


million school children in this 
country have defective eyesight and 
this is often, with no adequate justi- 
fication, said to be due to the school. 
There are several hundred thousand 
juvenile delinquencies, petty and 
grave, also ascribed to the school. 
We have had in the last few years 
in several large cities like Chicago, 
Louisville and elsewhere outbreaks 
of hoodlumism and occasionally al- 
most carnivals of crime, that spo- 
radic as they are, may well give us 
pause. Education has been so com- 
mended as a short cut to success, 
that a popular impression has arisen 
in too many quarters that going to 
school is a mode of learning how to 
live respectably without hard work. 
Exceptional and extreme as many 
of the above items are, they have 
served to somewhat impair our con- 
fidence in the beneficence of educa- 
tion as at present organized and ad- 
ministered and have in_ serious 
minds raised the question whether 
or not the school is doing all that 
it ought or can do for the health and 
morals of the children and is con- 
tributing as much as its cost justi- 
fies us in expecting to national pros- 
perity. 

Nor is this all. This year nearly 
1,400,000 emigrants have landed on 
our shores, mostly of the wage earn- 
ing class, for we exclude paupers, 
criminals and the diseased. The 
children of these newcomers must 
be taught our language and infected 
with the spirit of our institutions. 
In some schools, half a dozen 
tongues are spoken and _ teaching 
must therefore be of the most rudi- 
mentary character and chiefly Eng- 
lish. To a stranger who formed his 
impressions from the better paid 
and trained professionals who at- 
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tend teachers’ meetings, we seem 
well equipped. But, in fact, about 
half of the teachers of the country 
are girls too poorly paid to even go 
to the great meetings, and nearly 
one-third leave the profession every 
year. Only some twenty-five per 
cent of all have had normal training, 
a third of whom are paid a less an- 
nual wage than an unskilled laborer 
on the roads and sewers. How can 
we cope with all these difficulties 
with an army of raw recruits who 
enlist but for three years? Again 
we make little provision to pension 
even those highest and longest in 
the service and rarely have differ- 
ential scales based on the vast 
difference of ability or efficiency, 
such as exist in private business. 
In some places teachers are drifting 
toward a trade union spirit and 
combine to enforce better pay, 
usually only too sadly needed and 


we have long had educational rings 
and it is not impossible that peda- 
gogic walking delegates, boycotts 


and lockouts may come. By gen- 
eral consensus, our pupils in the 
middle grades are from one to three 
years behind those of equal grade 
and age in Germany. Our school 
boards change rapidly and_ the 
method of their selection leaves 
much to be desired. The head of 
one of the largest American text- 
book publishing houses lately con- 
fided to me that in his opinion it 
was now impossible to publish a 
really good text-book that would be 
adopted. that most were more di- 
luted and elementary than was the 
case ten years ago and that their 
general quality was deteriorating. 
Our teachers are prone to be lesson- 
setters and hearers and markers and 
not true teachers who _ impart 
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knowledge from their own stores, 
In this, its highest sense, the prac- 
tice of teaching is declining, nor 
does the personality of the teacher 
have the respect and soul compel- 
ling quality that it once had. We 
still teach many dead subjects 
which never enter into th: warp 
and woof of life, but are forgotten 
after leaving school, that are of no 
use for conduct individually or for 
service to the community. [spec- 
ially in the East, the High School 
too often fits for college rather than 
for life, or prepares the few to go 
on with their studies, when the 
great majority do not do so. In 
both secondary and _ academic 
grades, the average quality of 
minds have declined as numbers 
have increased. This is because 
once only the best who intended to 
make a livelihood out of what they 
got from their education went on, 
whereas now it is more a matter of 
course for others not intending a 
specific intellectual career to enter 
and graduate. Perhaps this change 
is most marked in the public High 
School in which years ago only a 
few picked girls who were very 
much in earnest took the courses, 
whereas now, girls go through in 
platoons. Our democratic atmos- 
phere, too, inclines our teachers to 
spend most efforts on the pupils in 
the lower rather than on those of 
the upper half of the class, although 
the latter could most profit by his 
caré and predominant attention to 
them, or at least to the average 
ability of a class, would be econom- 
ic. In college, professors’ salaries 
are so low that the best ability is 
more often attracted to other call- 
ings and our universities have not 
solved the great problem of the high- 
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est training for the best minds, but 
the apex of our educational system 
is still in Europe and most of our 
professors are “made in Germany.” 

Themes like the above are those 
which leading teachers talk of more 
and more, not in public, but with 
intimate friends in corners and on 
walks where the optimistic lauda- 
tores of everything American past 
and present are absent and where 
the rank and file cannot hear. It is 
unwise and cowardly not to look all 
these facts frankly in the face and 
to admit blunders, defects and por- 
tentous dangers. Who does not 
know by heart both the buncombe 
oratory and plausible casuistry with 
which criticism of our schools is 
usually met;—and what if the tax- 
payer, the foreigner or the parent 
who does not want his child in 
school hears of it? But has not the 
time for all this now passed? Yet 
if all these criticisms, just and un- 
just, make us grave they do not dis- 
hearten. Or if they sometimes tend 
to do so, they should and must only 
nerve us to greater effort. It is be- 
cause the country has advanced by 
such leaps and bounds that the 
school has not quite kept pace with 
its needs that complaints arise. The 
disposition to ascribe everything 
wrong in our individual or social 
life to the school shows us that in- 
tense faith in its possibilities abides 
and not only abides but increases. 
The mighty problems of self-gov- 
ernment are found more complex 
than in the early days of the Repub- 
lic and citizenship means far more 
now and here than ever or any- 
where before. The deepest root of 
teaching ability is the parental in- 
stinct and until that weakens edu- 
cation cannot be inefficient. The 
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great wave of reform in_ political 
and religious life that is now sweep- 
ing over the country shows that the 
heart of our people is sound and its 
conscience wholesome and that we 
can be inspired by moral ideals. 
Moreover, in not a few of the great 
centres, educational progress has 
been marked and really great vic- 
tories have been won along certain 
lines. Again, all advance is ryth- 
mical. Now it is in mechanism and 
quantity, order and uniformity are 
the watchwords, then comes an era 
of spiritual and moral betterment. 
From the very nature of our in- 
stitutions, progress here cannot be 
marked by great epochs of reform 
extending throughout the nation 
like those made by the recent edu- 
cational bills in France, England 
and Scotland and so, instead of 
drafting a bill, let us in conclusion 
glance briefly at the educational 
progress as now defined by our 
needs, for I think we can already 
formulate in a brief general way the 
items now likely to represent the 
general consensus of the competent 
and so ultimately to prevail and 
thus fortify ourselves in the faith 
that the next few decades or less 
will show unprecendented and radi- 
cal improvement by the methods, 
not of revolution but of reforma- 
tion. Here is what we must do. 
Our kindergartners should no 
longer be trained to be metaphysi- 
cians, but their maternal instinct 
should be appealed to and they 
should be no less interested con- 
cerning the child’s body than in its 
soul. The kindergarten should be 
more home than school. There 
should be more stories, songs, ryth- 
mical movements, games, pets, gar- 
dens and outdoor work in its sea- 
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son. A large collection of toys 
should be carefully selected, includ- 
ing a very varied assortment of dolls 
and there should be plenty of op- 
portunity for scribbling and draw- 
ing, but little system or method. 
There should be mothers’ meetings 
and personal conference about in- 
dividual children and hygiene should 
dominate all. It is the picture age 
and an abundance of these, colored 
and uncolored, should be the chief 
basis of talk. Language is taking 
root and the teacher’s speech is all 
important and its accents, cadences, 
inflection, pronunciation as well as 
its simplicity, purity, idiomatic 
plainness and directness are of vital 
import. The best intellectual prep- 
aration for school the mother can 
give is by talking to and with her 
child, telling, showing, explaining, 
directing attention, cultivating ob- 
servation and teaching the infant 
classics of the Mother Goose order 
with plenty of gibberish, speech- 
music and characteristic names. 
At the end of the third year, the 
very earliest the child may enter, 
it should use some 3,000 words and 
understand three times as many 
more and its intelligent vocabulary 
should be incessantly enlarged and 
every possible contact established 
with nature and life. The present 
abuses of the kindergarten are its 
abstract theory, its want of contact 
with the primary school, its formal 
methodical gifts and occupations 
which restrict instead of expanding 
the child’s life and exclude far more 
than they include. These limita- 
tions should be promptly, definitely 
and finally abandoned. 

The common school should make 
closer connection with the kinder- 
garten and so far as the latter is on 
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the above basis has more to leary 
from than it has to teach it. Stress 
on reading and writing should be 
delayed to the age of eight years 
and nature, life and language should 
lead. Then for four years, drill and 
habituation should be the cardinal 
aim of the teacher. Both the child’s 
mind and character are very plastic 
and literal memory is at its very 
best and should be encouraged and 
cultivated far more than is done at 
present. Foreign languages, if 
taught at all, should begin now but 
by the direct method of ear and 
tongue rather than by the indirect 
and from the standpoint of man’s 
history, novel method of the eye 
and the hand, and oral should al- 
ways take precedence over written 
work. The child from eight to 
twelve has far less power of 
thought and reason, save of objects 
of sense, than has been supposed 
and it should be trained to do far 
more than to explain and should be 
proficient in much that it can un- 
derstand but very imperfectly. Au- 
thority and discipline have now 
their golden age and _ obedience 
should be habitual, unquestioning 
and prompt. Commands should be 
few and wise, but inexorable and 
should be enforced if necessary by 
physical more than by mental pun- 
ishment. The healthsome boy es- 
pecially is a wild animal, lovable 
and innocent, even in his wrong- 
doing, but must be trained. He 
must be broken in to decent man- 
ners, for morals in the adult sense 
comes later. By twelve, the child 
should know the elements of arith 
metic, mental and written, a few 
hundred names, dates, battles, the 
geography of his own environment 
well and that of the world a little 
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inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance from himself and the rudi- 
ments of social and political organi- 
zations. His mind should be stored 
with perhaps a hundred well chosen 
selections, long and short, all well 
memorized and recitable with in- 
telligent inflection. He _ should 
have a working vocabulary of from 
eight to ten thousand words in his 
own tongue and as many hundred 
in one or perhaps two foreign lan- 
guages. He should have a small 
collection of books he knows and 
owns, with plenty of travel, adven- 
ture, natural history and biography. 
He should be interested in certain 
lines of current events and follow 
them in the weekly, if not in the 
daily papers. He should speak the 
truth in good English, have a clear 
eye and fresh complexion, keep his 
person and clothes decently, but not 
excessively clean and neat, know 
fifteen or twenty social games with 
special interest in one or more of 
each kind, sedentary and active, 
should be able to swim and dive, 
skate, ride a wheel, dance, do a few 
athletic feats credibly, have good 
muscles, use a few tools, write a 
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large plain hand and have genuine 
interest in some line of reading. 

Finally, no boy or girl should go 
to college simply because they have 
money and time, or merely for the 
sake of its associations. Neither 
high school or college should be en- 
couraged for sickly, undervitalized 
youth. Both should be reserved for 
those of physical and mental vigor 
with some seriousness of purpose 
to profit by the intellectual advan- 
tages offered them. All others de- 
grade standards and acquire and 
diffuse habits of idleness and half 
sincere dawdling. The only stand- 
ard of admission should be ability 
to do the work required in any 
group of subjects and the very best 
a college can give is self-knowledge 
of one’s tastes and abilities and 
command of the tools of learning 
and information concerning where 
to find sources of information, to- 
gether with habits of industry. 
But I am now at the beginning of 
a very large theme and pause, but 
do so in the fullest and heartiest be- 
lief that far better things in educa- 
tion are certain and are not far 
ahead. 





Spring in Winter 


By Curtis HippEnN Pace 


Love came before the budding of the trees 
And made our Winter Spring. 
Now through our souls the world sings jubilees 


To Life’s re-wakening. 


The sun-light floods my heart with June’s red glow 


Of roses in their pride. 


Somewhere within thy heart, my love, I know 
The shy pink Mayflowers hide. 
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YALE COLLEGE AT NEW HAVEN 


“Yale College was founded in the year 1700, sixty-five years after the 
erection of the first house in the Colony of Connecticut. Ten of the prin- 
cipal ministers, nominated by general consent of the clergy, met at New 
Haven, and formed themselves into a society, the object of which was to 
found a college in the colony. At their next meeting each brought a number 
of books, and presented them for the library, and the following year the 
legislature granted them a charter, constituting them Trustees of a Colle- 
giate School in his Majesty’s Colony of Connecticut. 

“The principal benefactor of the infant institution was the Hon. Elihu 
Yale, of London, Governor of the East India Company. 

“The whole amount of fees of tuition at Yale College is about thirty- 
five dollars a year, near seven pounds sterling. Board and every expense 
included, it is thought in New England that three hundred dollars (£60) 
a year is a sufficient allowance for the education of a boy at this institution. 
The course of study embraces four years and the discipline is impartial and 
severe. 

“Instances occur annually of degrees refused, and degredations of 
standing in consequence of failures in examination; and over the morals of 
the students, particularly, the vigilance of the faculty is untiring and 
effective. 

“Perhaps one of the best, and certainly one of the peculiar advantages. 
of Yale college is the extent and excellence of the society in New Haven, 
and its accessibility to the students. The town contains nearly ten thousand 
inhabitants, most of them people of education, connected in some way 
with the college; or opulent families drawn thither by the extreme beauty 
of the town, and its air of refinement and repose. The upper class of stu- 
dents mingle freely with the simple and pure society, which, it is not too 
much to say, is of the most elegant and highly cultivated in the world. 
Polished manners and the usages of social life are thus insensibly gained 
with improvement of mind; and in a country kike this, where those advan- 
tages are not attainable by all in early life, the privilege is inestimable.” 
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THE WILLEY HOUSE—WHITE MOUNTAINS 


“The particulars of what is called the ‘Willey Tragedy,’ are well known 
to all readers of newspapers. This family lived in the Notch of the White 
Mountains, under the western range and consisted of nine persons. They 
had retired at night, when a very unusual noise in the mountains aroused 
them from their beds, and in terror at its increasing thunders, they un- 
fortunately abandoned the house, and sought refuge in flight. A vast mass 
of earth and rocks, disengaged from the precipices above them, suddenly 
rushed down the side of the mountain, and sweeping everything before it, 
divided in the rear of the house, reunited again, leaving it unharmed, and 
thundered down the valley, overwhelming the fugitive family in its career. 
The manuscript journal of a friend, who had made two excursions to the 
spot, gives us an account of its present aspect. 

“In a short time we came to the well-known house of the Willey fam- 
ily, which, of course, we paused to examine. Nothing can be conceived 
more lonely than this wild place. The mountains tower on both sides of 
the valley to the height of four or five hundred feet, with deep channels 
worn into their sides by the winter torrents; and in many places the rocks 
are left bare for acres by the slides of avalanches that have rushed into 
the valley. The house in which the unfortunate family dwelt stands under 
the western range of mountains, and the avalanche came down nearly from 
the summit. We remained gazing on the scene for some time. The sky 
above was clear, and spanned the interval between the mountains, seeming 
to rest on their summits, while a swift breeze drove over the hills below, 
in swift succession, a few thin and fleecy clouds. The wind entered the 
outer door of the desolate dwelling, which had been left open, with a 
broken chair set against it; and as it surged back and forth, violently shut 
and opened the inner doors, with a noise that seemed the voice of the very 
spirit of desolation. The effect was startling and dismal.’” 
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EASTPORT AND PASSAMAQUODDY BAY 


“The British maintained that the north-west angle of Nova Scotia 
was at Mars Hill, about forty miles from the source of the Scoodic; and 
that the northern frontier of Maine ought to pass from thence to the west- 
ward over a range of hills that which lie at the sources of the Penobscot, 
Kennebec, and Androscoggin. Neither party would recede from its pre- 
tensions. In the treaty of Ghent, in 1814, it was agreed that two com- 
missioners should be appointed to make surveys and settle the boundary. 
If they coincided in opinion, their decision was to be final; but if they dis- 
agreed, some friendly sovereign, or state, was to be chosen as umpire, and 
from this decision there was to be no appeal. 

“Affairs. remained in this state till 1827, when the commissioners be- 
ing unable to agree, and some disputes as to questions of jurisdiction hav- 
ing rendered it desirable to bring the frontier controversy to an issue, a 
convention was concluded between the British and American government, 
by which it was arranged that the king of the Netherlands should be re- 
quested to act as arbitrator. To this request his majesty assented; and 
their statements and surveys were accordingly laid before him. The award 
of the sovereign umpire was not until the roth of January, 1831. It was 
not calculated to satisfy either of the claimants. Considering the preten- 
sions of the two powers to be equally balanced it proceeded to lay down 
new limits, upon principles of mutual convenience. The British frontier 
was to commence at the spot where the line drawn due north from the 
source of the Scoodic intersects the St. John, and was to pass up the latter 
river and the St. Francis, to the highlands which run parallel with the St. 
Lawrence. Though this award assigned to the Americans seven-eighths 
of the district which was contended for by Great Britain, vet, as it gave a 
direct communication between New Brunswick and Lower Canada, it was 
accepted by the British government. The United States was not so yield- 
ing. The award was immediately protested against by the American 
ministers at the Hague, on the ground of the arbiter having exceeded his 
authority. 

“The State of Maine also entered its protest and denied the right of 
the federal government to cede any of the ‘litigated territory. The matter 
was finally brought before the senate by the President, and that body de- 
cided that the umpire having gone beyond his powers, his award was not 
binding; and that a new negotiation must be opened with Great Britain. 
Since that period, however, no steps have been taken to accomplish an 


arrangement.” 
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MOUNT TOM, AND CONNECTICUT RIVER 


“This fine mountain rises nobly from the fertile Interval of the Con- 
necticut, giving a character of boldness and majesty to scenery that were 
else merely soft and lovely. The river at this point broke down the barrier 
that evidently at one time held it back from the sea; and the broad lands 
that were then left bare by the liberated waters were destined to form a 
strip of verdure and fertility, extending the whole length of New England. 

“The expansions of the Valley of the Connecticut on either side of 
Mount Tom, are landscapes of great beauty. The word ‘interval,’ which 
describes the widespreading meadows extending from the banks of the 
river in these expansions, has a peculiar use in America, and seems to de- 
fine a formation of alluvial land not seen to the same extent in other coun- 
tries. In the Southern States the same description of land is called a ‘flat’ 
or a ‘bottom.’ They are formed by the deposit of particles of soil brought 
down into the main river by its tributaries, or by occasional streams created 
by the melting of the snow, or heavy rains. A shoal is first formed, which, 
as it accumulates, rises gradually above the ordinary surface, while the 
stream itself, if it flows like the Connecticut through a soft soil, is con- 
_tinually deepening its bed, and leaving these newly formed banks out of 
the reach of accidental floods. 

“Valuable as these intervals on the Connecticut have become, they were 
bought cheaply enough by the first proprietors. One of the first settlers 
of the neighborhood of Mount Tom, was a tailor, who, for a trifling con- 
sideration purchased a tract on the river, forming a square of three miles 
on aside. A carpenter came to settle in the valley, and having constructed 
a rude wheelbarrow, the tailor offered him for it, ‘either a suit of clothes, 
or the whole of his land!’ He accepted the latter, and became the possessor 
of one of the finest farms on the bank of the Connecticut.” 

-— * 
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SAW-MILL AT CENTRE HARBOR, LAKE WINIPISEOGEE 


“In the early records of the first settlement of Keene, in this state, on 
the river Asduelot (in the Indian language, ‘a collection of many waters’) 
is an account of some of their difficulties; among which was the establish- 
ment of a saw-mill. ‘A vote was passed,’ says the record, ‘offering one 
hundred acres of middling good land, and twenty-five pounds, to any per- 
son who would engage to build a saw-mill, and saw boards for the propri- 
etors at twenty shillings per thousand.’ The next year another meeting 
was appointed at the house-lot of Joseph Fisher, but was adjourned to 
the house of Nathan Blake, the first erected in the town-ship.’ A com- 
mittee was here appointed ‘to agree with a man to build a great mill, and 
they were authorized to offer not exceeding forty pounds encouragement 
therefor.’ 

““No person,’ says the record, ‘had hitherto attempted to remain 
through the winter on the township. Those who came in the summer to 
clear their lands brought their provisions with them and erected temporary 
huts to shelter them from the weather. In the summer of 1736, at least 
one house was erected; and three persons, Nathan Blake, Seth Heaton, and 
William Smeed (the two first from Wrentham and the last from Deerfield,) 
made preparation to pass. the winter in the wilderness. Their house was at 
the lower end of the street. Blake had a pair of oxen and a horse, and 
Heaton a horse. For the support of these they collected grass in the open 
spots; and in the first part of the winter they employed them in drawing 
logs to the saw-mill which had just been completed. Blake’s horse fell 
through the ice of Beaver-brook, and was drowned. In the beginning of 
February their own provisions were exhausted, and, to obtain a supply of 
meal, Heaton was despatched to Northfield. There were a few families in 
Winchester, but none able to furnish what he wanted. Heaton procured a 
quantity of meal; but before he left Northfield, the snow began to fall; 
and when, on his return he arrived at Winchester, it was uncommonly 
deep, and covered by a sharp crust. He was told ‘that he might as well 
expect to die in Northfield, and rise again in Upper Ashnelot, as ride 
thither on horseback.’ Recollecting the friends he had left there, he nev- 
ertheless determined to make the attempt; but had proceeded only a short 
distance when he found that it would be impossible to succeed. He then 
returned, and directed his course towards Wrentham. Blake and Smeed, 
hearing nothing from’ Heaton, gave the oxen free access to the hay, left 
Ashnelot, and on snow-shoes, proceeded either to Deerfield or Wrentham. 
Anxious for their oxen, they returned early in the spring. They found 
them near the Branch, southeast of Carpenter’s, much emaciated, but 
feeding upon twigs and’such'grass as was bare. The oxen recognised their 
owner, and exhibited such pleasure at the meeting as drew tears from 
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An Idand Idyll 


By GitBert P. CoLEMAN 


This little island romance is based largely on fact. 


The author of a letter imuch 


like the following was a real Quaker maid who lived on the island of Nantucket ai the 
date given. In several instances the exact language of the original has been retained, as 
to do otherwise would be to lose whatever quaint charm and essential flavor the story 


may possess. 


The present author feels that he owes this debt of acknowledgement to 


his sweetly ingenuous collaborator, who has lain buried in some Boston Churchyard for 


more than one hundred and sixty years. 


Island of 
November 20, 1735. 


My Own Dear Mother: 


Peradventure my letter shall be a 
puzzle to you, I hasten to say now 
at the beginning hereof, that I in- 
dite a paragraph or two at a time 
on leisure, and whenever anything 
comes into my mind that I desire 


Nantucket, 


you to know, I straightway repair 
to my uncle Nathaniel’s desk and 


set it down. I do this, my dear 
mother, that you may share in my 
daily life. It hath been a long time 
since you and my dear father left 
your beloved Nantucket for your 
new home in the western wilds, 
and at times I am tempted to re- 
pine. But my Uncle tells me that 
the entertaining of that sentiment 
would be unworthy of the daugh- 
ter of a pioneer, and since it was 
thought best that I remain home 
for a season, I must improve my 
time to the best advantage. This 
I try to do with cheerfulness and 
my Aunt Content hath encouraged 
me in that she hath said that I am 
of some service to her in spinning, 
and bleaching, and weaving. 

It hath been exceedingly cold and 
the harbour is blocked with ice. No 


ship hath been able to come to the 
island for many days and there are 
no news of the world outside, nor, 
for that matter, of Nantucket it- 
self, save that at last Monthly 
Meeting Jonathan Powell and Mar- 
garet Gerrish have declared their 
intention to be man and wife. 
Please God that it be so for my own 
dear mother knoweth full well that 
Margaret’ is no longer a young 
maid nor so comely as formerly, 
and it is high time that she taketh 
unto herself a helpmeet now, if at 
all. But John Powell is a boister- 
ous man, and had like to be dis- 
owned by the Society for his ex- 
travagant ways and wild manner 
of life, had he not stood up in meet- 
ing and condemned himself of his 
sins. I do not see that good will 
ever come of him, but I pray that 
God will bless their union and that 
they will always live in great hap- 
piness,, 

Today there are great news. The 
island hath been swept by gales 
and locked in ice, and the moors 
have been covered with snow, and 
there have been several wrecks 
on our coasts. Yesterday my Un- 
cle Nathaniel told us of a large ves- 
sel that had gone ashore near San- 
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koty, and he and many of the bold- 
est of the townsmen made off with 
all speed to the spot. They re- 
turned today, and my Uncle tells 
us that the vessel was the good ship 
“Rose” which sailed from Canton in 
China on ye 2d of June bound to 
Boston harbour, laden mostly with 
tea and curious goods from the 
East. The ship was not much hurt, 
for the winds have subsided and 
her captain and crew were saved, 
for which we all gave thanks, on 
hearing it, to the Almighty. And 
dear mother, thy daughter is es- 
pecially well pleased that the cap- 
tain of this good ship is saved, for 
I have seen him and he is tall and 
lithe, with handsome hair and eyes, 
though his complexion is bronzed 
by ocean winds and eastern suns. 
I am sure that God hath saved him 
in His mercy and wisdom, for this 
stranger I have no doubt is an ex- 
cellent captain. 

My Uncle Nathaniel hath taken 
a lively fancy to this captain and 
hath brought him to our house un- 
til his ship can be repaired and the 
seas abate their ice and violence. 
This captain says it seems to him 
like a fairy tale to come so near 
to the end of his journey, and to 
trip on such a quaint, delightful 
spot as this island of Nantucket. 
The neighbors all gather about our 
kitchen fire to hear his wonderful 
stories and adventures and the big 
logs burn merrily far into the night 
while he sits among them and en- 
tertains them. My Uncle Nathaniel 
hath permitted me, your own little 
daughter, to sit by the corner of 
the fire also, and hear these won- 
derful tales. And, dear mother, he 
is so brave and so handsome in 
his fine seal-skin waist-coat with 
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leather pockets and velvet breeches 
and snuff-coloured coat, with gay 
buttons. He hath traveled all over 
the world, but says that no portion 
thereof hath interested him more 
than Nantucket isle, whereat my 
Aunt Esther looks exceedingly 
pleased. My Aunt Esther, I am 
sure, regards this stranger with 
much favour and hath begun to 
knit for him some stockings against 
the cold weather. Would that I, 
too, knew how to knit. 
£ 

My own sweet mother, we think 
of thee every day, and each morn- 
ing and evening my Uncle Nathan- 
iel remembers thee at the throne of 
Grace. And I, even I, thy own lit- 
tle daughter, am to have a new 
blue gown, made from Aunt’s last 
web, which is the softest piece of 
flannel ever made on the island. 
The stranger is called Captain Nor- 
ton and he hath brought from the 
ship many curiosities and presents 
for us all. One is a gown of foamy 
Canton Crepe, as white as snow. 
This he hath given to me. It is 
so pretty I am sure I shall never 
dare to wear it. My Aunt Con- 
tent says it shall be kept for my 
wedding day, but my Aunt Esther 
says it is not seemly to put such 
thoughts into a maiden’s head. Our 
captain gave to my Aunt Esther a 
silky, creamy shawl, woven and 
embroidered with beautiful flowers, 
and my Aunt Esther did not seem 
to be vexed thereat. Also my 
Aunt Content gave me the other 
day a whole piece of linen from 
the fall bleach “to be kept,” said 
she, ‘for a day of need.” My for- 
eign finery is packed away in a 
foreign box and is not likely to turn 
any silly maiden’s head at present. 
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Captain Norton brought from his 
ship yesterday a sea-chest—in it a 
large box of tea, the first that was 
ever on the island, real Chinese 
tea which the captain himself pro- 
cured from China. It is of a green- 
ish colour, with little shriveled 
leaves, and when eaten dry hath a 
spicy, pleasant taste. Perhaps when 
I have an opportunity to send this 
letter I can inclose a sample quan- 
tity, that you may see what it is 
like. 

At meeting yesterday Uncle Na- 
thaniel offered up prayer to the Al- 
mighty for your protection and 
prosperity and indeed we did all 
join in most heartily, for we think 
of you every day and all the time. 
And, dear mother, if you will be- 
lieve it, the large parlour, which 
hath not been used since Aunt Me- 
hitabel’s wedding, is to be open, for 
my Uncle Nathaniel is to give a fine 
The 


dinner for our stranger guest. 
floor hath been newly waxed and 
polished, and we have spread down 
here and there beautiful rugs and 


mats which our Captain hath 
brought from foreign parts; and 
with the many curious and hand- 
some things which are hung on the 
wall, and spread on the table and 
mantel piece, and the huge fire of 
logs which the sharp weather now 
renders necessary in the chimney, 
you have no conception how finely 
the room appears. While I was 
admiring it this morning, my Aunt 
Esther rebuked me, saying, “The 
bright things of this world are of 
short duration,” but dear, gentle 
grandma observed with a smile, 
that “it was natural and right for 
the young to admire beauty,” at 
which my Aunt Esther seemed dis- 
pleased. I sometimes think that 
she dislikes me because I am 
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young, but that cannot be, for Cap- 
tain Norton is also young, and | 
am sure she does not dislike him. 


£ 


Dear mother, for the first time in 
my life I have tasted tea,and it was 


. the good Captain Norton who hath 


brought it about. My Uncle Na- 
thaniel had a tea party in honor 
of our guests on ye 31 of December, 
and there were invited Lieutenant 
Mason’s family and my Uncle Ed- 
ward Stetson’s family, and a few 
others to meet our distinguished 
captain. We cooked a handsome 
dinner, and my Aunt Content was 
pleased to say that I am diligent 
and improve daily in the duties 
of household. I wore my new 
blue gown, with some lace in the 
neck, that grandma gave me, and 
I tied back my curls, which Cap- 
tain Norton, (who is a bold gen- 
tleman and very kind to all of us,) 
would not allow me to braid, with 
a blue ribbon which he bought in 
London. My Aunt Esther said, 
“Men dislike to see girls so brave,” 
but my Uncle Nathaniel kissed me, 
calling me his “bonnie blue-bell.” 
And Captain Norton called me 
“Dimples.” Do you think it right, 
my sweet mother, and seemly and 
churchly that so jovial a gentle- 
man should call me “Dimples?” 
My Aunt Esther was also bravely 
clad in the blue satin gown which, 
she says, is pleasing and modest 
in the sight of God and men. Mv 
Aunt Content hath been much pes- 
tered in her mind because she 
knows not how to cook and serve 
tea, and after our neighbors had 
assembled she confided to them 
her perplexity. They all gathered 
around the tea chest smelling and 
tasting the fragrant herb. Mrs. 
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Lieutenant Mason said she heard 
it ought to be well and thoroughly 
cooked to be palatable, and my Aunt 
Edward Stetson said a lady in Bos- 
ton who had drunk tea, told her 
that it needed a good quantity for 
steeping, which was the reason it 
was so expensive. So my Aunt Con- 
tent hung the bright five-gallon 
bell-metal kettle on the crane, and, 
putting a two-quart bowl full of 
tea in it, with plenty of water, 
swung it over the fire, and my Aunt 
Esther and Lydia Ann Mason 
stayed in the kitchen to keep it boil- 
ing. While I was laying the table, 
I heard Lydia Ann say: “l . ard 
that when tea is drunk or eaten it 
gives a brilliancy to the eyes and a 
youthful freshness to the complex- 
ion. I am afraid that thy sister-in- 
law failed to put in a sufficient 
quantity of leaves.” Whereupon I 
saw my Aunt Esther put another 
bowl full into the bell-metal kettle, 
and eat some of the leaves. When 
the tea had boiled about an hour, 
our Captain appeared, looking very 
brave and handsome in a bright 
new velvet jacket and sagathy 
waist-coat, and black satin breeches. 
The tea which had boiled down to 
about a gallon and was of a rich, 
black colour, was poured into 
grandma’s large silver tankard and 
carried to the table, and each guest 
was provided with one of her silver 
porringers, and also with cream and 
lumps of sugar. 

The captain was so kind as to 
talk with me before dinner, and I 
told him how you were all off in the 
wilds. He said enterprise was what 
the new country needed, and that 
it was not best to have Nantucket 
peopled with Stetsons and that I 
was one of the old stock. He then 
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asked me gravely if all the Stetsons 
had dimples like mine and had such 
curly hair, and other such gay ques- 
tions, for truly he is, my dear 
mother, a very jovial gentleman. I 
saw my Aunt Esther looking at me 
so sharply that I remembered she 
had often told me that it was not 
seemly for me to talk with men, and 
I presently became discreetly si- 
lent. But when dinner was ready, 
the Captain took me out and made 
me sit by him. 

After grandma had asked the 
blessing on the food, my Aunt Con- 
tent said to the Captain, “I have 
made a dish of tea for you, but am 
fearful that I have not prepared it 
as hath need, and would like to 
have your opinion.” Whereupon 
the Captain looked and sniffed at 
the tea and made answer. “As my 
respected hostess desired my opin- 


ion, I must needs tell her, that a 
spoonful of this, perhaps, which she 
hath, with such hospitable intent, 
prepared’ for us, would nearly kill 


all of us here at the table.” The 
Captain then said laughingly, that 
my Aunt Content could keep the 
decoction for a dye to colour 
woolens. He further said he would 
if she desired it, instruct her how 
to brew the tea himself, “and this 
young lady,” he continued, turning 
to me, “shall make the first dish of 
the beverage used in Nantucket.” 
Dinner being over, they all re- 
mained at the table except Captain 
Norton and myself (for my Aunt 
Content bade me to assist him, as 
he should direct), and we searched 
for a suitable vessel wherein to 
draw the tea. The Captain was so 
kind as to help me in the search, 
and once when we were in the pan- 
try he placed his fingers in my 











cheeks, and said seriously that he 
was “sounding my dimples.” Is he 
not a gay, jovial gentleman, dear 
mother? I sometimes wish that 
my Aunt Esther also had dimples, 
so that the Captain might sound 
them, though it is but a merry jest, 
and perhaps my Aunt Esther would 
be vexed therewith. At last I saw 
my Uncle Nathaniel’s large gray 
stone pitcher, into which our guest 
instructed me to put as much of the 
tea as I could hold between my 
thumb and forefinger for each per- 
son, and an additional pinch for the 
pitcher. After I had done so the 
Captain seized my hand and looked 
long at my fingers and thumb, 
whereupon he said, “It would be 
well, perhaps, that you add a few 
more pinches of tea.” Then he told 
me to pour upon it boiling water 
sufficient for us all, and set the 
pitcher on the coals, and let it re- 
main until it came to a gentle boil. 
The tea was then poured into a 
tankard which my Aunt Content 
had made ready, and the Captain 
carried it to the table for me laugh- 
ing, for he jested much the while, 
and helped me to pour it into the 
porringers for the guests. He was 
so kind as to say that it was the 
best dish of tea he had ever drank. 
We had a wholesome dinner and 
an enjoyable one withal. My Aunt 
Esther drank much of the tea. Our 
brave Captain told stories and sang 
songs, and happy New Year’s greet- 
ings took the place of good-byes, 
and our neighbors left for their re- 
spective homes. 

Our Captain still lingers for the 
repairing of his vessel, though there 
is now not much to be done, and 
we all repine against the day when 
it will sail away to its destination. 
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There is not much spinning or 
weaving done, it takes so much 
time for the cooking and the eating 
and visiting. My Aunt Esther still 
drinks much of the tea. I heard the 
Captain tell my Uncle Nathaniel 
we had good blood, and that he had 
conceived great admiration for the 
Stetsons, and he said something 
about a wife. Perhaps he remains 
here so long on Aunt Esther’s ac- 
count, but dear me, she is so pious 
(I write with all respect, dear 
mother,) and he is such a jovial 
gentleman, I do not understand 
how such a union could be har- 
mon‘.us. But I pray God that it 
may be, and that they will dwell in 
happiness always. If he hath re- 
gard for her it must be on account 
of her Stetson blood, of which he 
thinks so highly. 


¢£ 


Oh! My mother! How can I 
tell you? It is not for the love of 
my Aunt Esther that Captain Nor- 
ton remains, but for me—your own 
little daughter— And all the Stet- 
sons (saving my Aunt Esther, who 
declares with quiet wrath that I 
ought to be put back into pina- 
fores,) have given their consent, 
and indeed yesterday afternoon the 
good Captain did make so bold as 
to kiss me in the presence of the 
whole company. Forgive me, my 
own sweet mother; was it a sin 
for me to suffer him, before I had 
your ‘consent and my _ honored 
father’s? But I shall not marry the 
Captain until I have the permission 
of my father and mother first, and 
then I shall sail away with my hus- 
band’s ship to foreign parts, to see 
for myself all the wonderful things 
of which I have heard so much of 
late. There is a company being 
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made up to go with the Captain 
through the winter’s snows to your 
far-away home, and receive your 
consent to our marriage. And so, 
after all, it will be this new friend 
of whom I have written so much, 
who will take this long letter to 
you. I am sure, dear mother, that 
you, who know my heart so well 
will not think it unseemly in me to 
love this gallant captain and that 
the Lord will guide your heart and 
that of my honored father, to feel 
kindly disposed toward the gentle- 
man, for indeed he is of good re- 
pute, and is so good as to be very 
fond of me, and I feel that if I have 
your consent and that of my hon- 
ored father I shall be very happy, 
for it seems that I do love him 
dearly. 

The Captain declares that I am 
sending him off on a quest like a 


knight of old to prove his love. I 
cannot help thinking it strange his 
wanting to marry me, for he is a 
brave, handsome man, while I am 
but a young maid, and not to be 
compared with my Aunt Esther in 
wisdom and house-wifely experi- 


ence, though always trusting in 
God, and when I said so to him one 
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day he replied gravely that it was 
all on account of the tea that had 
got into his head and that good 
fortune always followed his brew- 
ing tea. And indeed it may be so, 
for that night, on first partaking of 
it, I was flighty and hardly closed 
my eyes at all, for thinking of the 
Captain in the pantry. And dear 
old grandmother says she would 
not answer for the consequences of 
what she might be led to do were 
she to make use of it every day. 
But as for my Aunt Esther, she 
hath eschewed and given over its 
use for all time, for she says it is 
but a poor herb, and hath no lasting 
virtues. I send along with other 
small things a quantity of this fa- 
mous tea and a bit of the white 
crepe which I shall, if so seemeth 
best in the judgment of my father 
and mother, wear, in good time, as 
a wedding gown. 

I remain now and ever your duti- 
ful daughter, trusting in the wis- 
dom of the Almighty, and that you 
will look with favor upon my Cap- 
tain, and permit him to brew for 
you and my honored father a cup 
of tea, 

Patience Eunice Stetson. 








£ 


Like the little sins great souls ignore, 

The little sins we love them for, 

\ ‘ . ‘ 
They cluster slyly with grimace and grin, 


Mocking the reverent peace within. 


In unbridled mischief, a naughty brood, 
Defying the great cathedral’s mood, 

’Twixt flying buttresses they stare 

At the holy ones who go for prayer. 

With horn and hoof, with leer and sneer— 
Impudent creatures—they peep and peer. 


Grotesque, uncouth, down far below 

The sky-wrought spire, they never know 
How petty their part in the soaring whole, 
And plume themselves with complacent soul 
As strangers spy them side by side, 

And nod and wink with conscious pride. 


Not demons accurst, nor a sin bred crew, 

But the vagrant fancies some old priest knew; 

Gay imps that chased his prayers from the throne— 
Now doomed forever to dwell in stone. 
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A Singer of Southcreek 


By Maset Warp CAMERON 


Chapter IV 


In the yard the men were form- 
ing in groups. One had come from 
the house with the news of Mari- 
anna’s discovery, and their ges- 
tures grew excited and _ violent. 
They were all of the same farmer- 
fisher type—a hardy, kindly, moral 
race of men, rarely moved from the 
even tenor of their way, but cap- 
able of deep emotion—and_ their 
natures were stirred now to the 
depths by this tragedy in their 
midst. 

“Why, I when 


can remember 


Annabel wuz born,” said old Eph- 


raim Pond. “Seem’s if it war’n’t 
more’n last week that she wuz a 
leetle, fairthaired thing a runnin’ 
into the forge, watchin’ me shoe a 
horse, or makin’ clam hoes, or put- 
tin’ hoops on a wash tub. She’d 
bring me bokays o’ wild flowers, 
wild carrot, golden-rod an’ sech. I 
loved Annabeller like as if she’d 
ben my own blood.” 

The old man, though not exactly 
undersized, was not tall, but in 
spite of this he gave one the im- 
pression of great strength. He had 
no superfluous flesh, and _ his 
muscles stood out like whip-cord. 
His skin, where it showed on face 
and neck, was burned and tanned, 
and the deep wrinkles, scars, and 
seams might have belonged to the 
thick hide of an animal. 

The habitual expression of his 
face was very kind and gentle, and 
in spite of his lack of height he up- 
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held with dignity the numerous 
offices bestowed upon him by his 
fellow-townsmen. He was their 
tax collector and special constable, 
and at different periods had served 
as justice of the peace and as judge 
of probate. He was the sexton of 
the ancient Congregational Meet- 
ing House, and on week days car- 
ried the mails back and forth be- 
tween the railroad station and the 
post-office. He always represented 
the local: grange and G. A. R. post 
at the state meetings. He had the 
only blacksmith forge, and he was 
an adept in the allied trade of lock- 
smith. He had built his own house, 
and in the dull season would work 
as a carpenter for others. Bred in 
Southcreek, he naturally owned a 
sloop and was addressed as “Cap- 
tain.” Louise Benton of the sum- 
mer colony on the beach had irrev- 
erently nick-named him “The Pooh- 
Bah of Southcreek.” Certainly the 
appellation was not inappropriate. 

“T don’t suppose I’d orter be 
mixed up with this, an’ if it was 
anyone but Annabeller—” 

“Tt’s time to act,” said his son- 
in-law, sententiously. ‘“We’ve had 
enough o’ Zack Garrett’s doin’s.” 

“Shootin’s too good fer sech as 
he,” drawled out the mildest look- 
ing of the crowd. 

“If “twuz the fust time—but 
‘tain’t!” shrieked a very short man, 
who was standing on tiptoes at the 
extreme edge of the crowd, wildly 
trying to catch the drift of things. 

Mrs. Pond, keeping her vigil, 
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looked from the window. “They 
hadn’t orter go off so by themselves 
without lettin’ us wimmen folk 
know what they’re a-sayin’.” 

“They’re bringin’ out the horse 
’n’ cart, an’ Ephraim an’ Sam are 
driving away,’ she announced, 
later. 

Mr. Bill came slowly down the 
stairs and went to where his daugh- 
ter lay. 

“Poor little gal,” he said, ten- 
derly, “my little Bella, you should 
have told pop. He would hev 
helped yer.” 

No tears came to his eyes. He 
laid his heavy, toil-worn hand on 
her hair, then stooped and tenderly 
kissed her. With an air of extreme 
weariness he turned and groped his 
way through the dining-sitting 
room into the darkened kitchen. 


Sitting do-vn by the table he put 


both arms out on it and laid his 
head down on them. No one missed 
him. 

A rough procession had formed 
in the yard, the men walking by 
twos and threes. At the cross- 
roads they met Ephraim and Sam 
driving back, and the loaded cart 
was turned to head-the procession. 

Grim and determined were the 
Puritan Fathers, and pitiless, too, 
to wrong-doers. Grim, determined, 
and pitiless, too, were these de- 
scendants of the Puritans. The an- 
cestors of many of them had taken 
part in wild scenes enacted in the 
early days of the New England 
settlements, and something of the 
spirit of their witch-hanging, In- 
dian-fighting progenitors seemed to 
dominate, for the time being, these 
usually level-headed, slow and 
stolid inhabitants of this quiet Long 
Island Sound village. 
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Silently, almost stealthily, they 
marched along, with a fixed, dogged 
determination expressed in their 
very gait. Down the village street 
to the shore they marched. ‘There 
they turned and passed along a 
road by the bulkhead. The rows 
of lightly built cottages, deserted 
at this season by their summer oc- 
cupants, looked chill and_ lonely. 
The wind had risen, and it howled 
around the posts of the piazzas as if 
through the rigging of ships. The 
tide was high, and breakers were 
dashing on the shore and against 
the boards of the protecting bulk- 
head with a monotonous, insistent 
boom. Far out on the Sound the 
red light of the light-ship gleamed 
like a star. Now the clouds that 
had obscured it parted and the glor- 
ious September moon flooded the 
way with light. 

The men, for the most part, 
walked with the rolling gait of the 
sailor. Some were smoking pipes, 
and few words were exchanged be- 
tween them. 

“He needn’t ever show his face in 
Southcreek again,’ muttered Gid- 
eon Holt, more to himself than to 
the man at his side, “and Quohonk, 
I reckon, will be ’most too near.” 

“And Quohonk, I guess, will be 
’most too near,” echoed his com- 
panion. 

On, on, the silent procession 
moved, until it reached a house of 
more substantial build, a house set 
in a little garden of its own, with 
well-kept flower-beds and_ trailing 
vines. Old Ephraim slowly climbed 
down from the cart, opened 
the gate, and passing up the nar- 
row path with its border of whelk 
shells and gaily flowering plants, 
knocked at the door. 
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“Tell Zack Garrett to come out,” 
he said curtly, to the woman who 
answered the summons. 

“Good evening,” called a cheery 
voice from the doorway. “You 
want me, Cap’n Ephraim?” 

The youth who stood looking 
down at him was of medium height, 
lithe and athletic, with dark hair 
and eyes. His skin was so tanned 
that he looked more like a native 
of the West Indies than of Con- 
necticut. 

“Zachariah Garrett, come with 
me.” The tone was imperative. 
Involuntarily the young man de- 
scended the steps, bewildered, as 
he perceived the crowd that accom- 
panied Ephraim Pond. 

Across the water, from the direc- 
tion of Long Pond, a strong search- 
light flashed forth. Its rays de- 


cribed a semi-circle, moving to the 
East, and then to the West, back 


and forth. It gradually diminished, 
seemed to hesitate, and _ then 
gleamed out again with still great- 
er brilliancy. All at once, reduced 
to one long ray, it appeared to point 
straight across the heavens towards 
Zack Garrett’s home. 

“And I will set a sign in the 
heavens,” whispered the mild- 
looking man. The tone of his voice 
sounded as if he prayed. 

In the meantime, a bonfire had 
been built on the bulkhead opposite 
the house, and suddenly the flame 
burst forth, burning furiously. The 
contents of a barrel had been 
emptied into a huge kettle that had 
been placed in the midst of the fire. 

“Take off your coat!” The same 
tone of command, the same harsh 
voice. Zack Garrett’s face flushed 
and he squared his elbows, clench- 
ing his fists. 
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“If this is a joke I call it a dum 
poor one,” he said, and turning, 
would have run up the steps. 

Quick hands caught him. Quick- 
ly they worked, and, in spite of nis 
protestations and frantic struggles, 
his outer garments were torn off. 
Suddenly he became quiet and drew 
himself up with a dignified gesture. 

“At least you will tell me of 
what I am accused.” A voice mur- 
mured in his ear. “It is a lie!” he 
shrieked, “a lie! Someone has lied. 
You'll see, and you'll suffer for this. 
All you have to do is to ask her. 
She’ll tell you it’s a lie, and you 
must all believe her. Stop! stop, 
I say! Send someone to ask her!” 

Old Ephraim spoke again, close 
to his ear. With a cry like a hunt- 
ed animal, he turned and faced his 
tormentors. 

“Ts that true?—dead!” 

All the combativeness left him. A 
deep sigh escaped his parched lips. 
His bloodshot eyes closed as his 
head dropped on his breast. The 
men were working rapidly now, run- 
ning with their brushes, back and 
forth from the bonfire, to where he 
stood firmly upheld on either side. 
The mild-mannered man took from 
the cart a large bulging bag, made 
of pillowticking, and emptied its 
contents over the youth’s unresist- 
ing head and shoulders. The air, 
for the moment, seemed full of 
snowflakes. Then he was helped in- 
to the cart, and with torches lit 
from the diminishing fire, the men 
formed themselves into an escort 
on either side of it. 

Ephraim Pond mounted to the 
driver’s seat again. “It is only five 
miles to Quohonk,” he said grimly. 

The procession moved away, and 
as the last man turned into the 
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road to follow on, the house door 
opened, and a terrified woman 
looked out. Cautiously she descend- 
ed the steps and hurried down the 
pathway to the open gate. Looking 
up the road, she stared wildly at 
the procession that was bearing her 
boy away. She moaned and fell, 
with arms outstretched across a 
flower bed, her fingers clutching at 
the blossoms of a petunia. 


Chapter V 


The month was July, and with 
few exceptions the cottages on 
Southcreek beach were all occupied. 
The season had been forward, and 
consequently there had been a brisk 
demand for cottages to rent. All 
the families from the cities who 
owned property had arrived, the 
Benton cottage being one of those 
that had been occupied since early 
‘in June. This was one of the more 
modern buildings, and was _ sur- 
rounded by a well kept, ample lawn. 
Further up the beach the smaller 
cottages were crowded together, of- 
ten with no more than a footpath 
between, but Mr. Benton and his 
neighbors had plenty of breathing 
room. 

It was late in the afternoon, and 
Mrs. Benton sat on the broad pi- 
azza contentedly rocking, looking 
forth complacently on her surround- 
ings. In front of the house the lawn 
sloped gradually down to the top 
of the wooden bulkhead, built to 
protect the slight elevation of land 
from the encroachment of the sea. 
Below was a fair, sandy beach, 
and here at high tide the waves of 
Long Island Sound, but miniature 
counterfeits of the ocean’s break- 
ers, dashed with confusion, or soft- 
ly lapped the shore. 


A few stocky bushes of the wild 
beach plum grew in the soil just 
back from the top of the bulkhead; 
and here and there, forcing its har- 
dy growth between the boards, the 
wild pea trailed its length of leaf 
and spiral tendril, the long clusters 
of bloom, white, red, and purple, 
waving to and fro in the stiff breeze 
that was blowing fresh from the 
open sea. Here also the wild morn- 
ing-glory flourished, lending a 
wealth of beauty to the early hours. 
of the day. 

Far across the waters the distant 
shore of Long Island was clearly 
visible. Mrs. Benton had no need 
of the marine glass lying on the ta- 
ble near her to discern the gleam- 
ing sand cliffs or even some roofs. 
and a steeple. Something peculiar 
in the atmosphere to-day caused 
these distant objects to stand forth. 
The land itself appeared as if raised 
from the water, suspended, mirage- 
like, in the air. The tide was well 
out, but the freshening breeze 
brought the message that it had 
turned. For fully three-quarters of 
a mile, straight out and towards 
either side of the crescent bay the 
sand flats stretched. Several sail 
boats that, earlier in the day, had 
been riding at anchor were now ca- 
reened over, left high and dry by 
an unusually low tide. 

Louise Benton, just home from 
the golf field, had made a hurried 
toilet, and now stood in the door- 
way. She carried a beautiful, old, 
pink, porcelain bowl, the loot from 
one of her frequent hunting expedi- 
tions, in search of the antique, to 
the farm houses of the country 
round about. The bowl was heaped 
high with cherries, such cherries as: 
Southcreek trees produced, vying im 
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size and in their dark, rich color 
with the perfect fruit of the Cali- 
fornia slope. A small, sprawling, 
three-legged, mahogany  candle- 
stand stood near her mother’s chair 
and upon this Louise deposited her 
burden. The bowl and fruit re- 
peated the colors of the gorgeous 
Turkish rug spread over the var- 
nished floor of the verandah. She 
stood back and uttered an excla- 
mation of delight at the effect pro- 
duced. 

“There, mother! You’re not to 
touch one of those until after din- 
ner, as you used to tell me when I 
was a child. They are not to eat, 
they are for ornament, and I think 
I have achieved a symphony, thanks 
to Mrs. Jobbett’s wash-bowl, and 
Master Edison Stowe’s cherries. I 
took all he had and clamored for 
more—ten cents a quart.” 


She perched for a moment on the 
extreme edge of the high, swinging 
seat, that, suspended by chains from 
the verandah roof, was gay with 
many brilliantly covered cushions. 

“Father is going to bring Ned 
Prior home with him for dinner,” 


she continued. “Now don’t you 
worry, you-who-would-not- be-dis- 
turbed. We are going to have 
a delicious dinner, and I have made 
my peace in the kitchen. Kate has 
not enough soup stock, but we are 
going to have fresh clam bouillon. 
Mary is amenable to reason, and will 
put on a fresh cap and apron. She 
did think of making those she is 
wearing do for another day, but I 
have reasoned with her firmly and 
efficaciously, and she sees her error. 
Now don’t go in, mother, you will 
be sure to set them off on another 
tack and spoil things. Be assured 
the wheels of the domestic machine 
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are all greasy, everything is all 
right, and I have laid out a fresh 
centre-piece—the one Edith did in 
cherries for you—and, forgive me, 
I have removed your beloved fern 
basket and I am going to have this, 
this color scheme in rich, ripe, rosy 
reds, on the table in place of it. 
So now remove those wrinkles from 
that usually placid brow, dear heart. 
You are to have no thought except 
to sit still and look pretty, and be 
prepared to ask Ned Prior all about 
his mission chapel. They will not 
be here for another half hour, so 
now I am going up to write to 
Edith, and later I shall get Ned to 
escort this timid maiden up to that 
function of the Southcreek day, the 
evening mail.” 

She dropped her mother a mock 
courtesy, went through the motion 
of loading an imaginary pistol 
with a kiss and having shot her 
mother with the love token, she dis- 
appeared inside the house. 

“Oh, I forgot to say.” The ex- 
pression of the face that reappeared 
at the door was very roguish. 
“‘Cap’n’ Gideon Holt came to the 
‘front door at the back’ while I was 
in the kitchen. The expression is 
his. ‘Because,’ as he says, ‘what 
with the flower garden, and view of 
the highway and all at the back, 
and nothin’ but ‘lanthus and beach 
plum bushes, and only the view of 
the water at the front,’ he is puz- 
zled to know which way to go when 
he comes seeking an odd job. 
Whether to the ‘back door at the 
front or contrariwise.’ He carried 
an axe with him this time. Didn’t 
know but what you’d like to have 
the ’lanthus trees cut down, or meb- 
be thinned out,’ he said, ‘Times is 
slack, an I’ll do ’em cheap, ’specially 











as they’re so onhealthy’. I told him 
there would be no use in interview- 
ing you on the subject. I insinu- 
ated that neither had you very ar- 
tistic taste, nor did you care for the 
health of your family. He should- 
ered his axe, and started off towards 
the stables, muttering, ‘Dum pesky 
weeds—spread to the highways— 
ought to be a law agin ’em same’s 
agin the wild carrot.’ Now how do 
you account for his sudden acces- 
sion of energy? Clams scarce, or 
no market, or do you believe she of 
the Dove Cote put him up to it? 
They are ‘pesky weeds’ to her too; 
she says they spoil her view and 
bother her by springing up so thick 
on her side of the fence. I saw 
her searching for the young shoots 
only this morning, pulling them up 
by the roots. I am not at all sure 
that she didn’t reach through and 
uproot some on our side.” 

“Thin out my ailantus trees, in- 
deed!” said Mrs. Benton, so thor- 
oughly aroused that she put aside 
her embroidery, and, with indigna- 
tion expressed in every line of her 
fashionably garbed, matronly figure, 
walked to the far end of the broad 
piazza. Here she could get an un- 
obstructed view of the greater part 
of the property, extending far down 
towards the back of the grounds. 
She had a truly poetic nature, with 
a deep appreciation of beauty in any 
form. She fairly revelled in the out- 
door freedom of life at her summer 
home. She loved and cultivated the 
native plants and wild creeping 
vines which grew so luxuriantly on 
the high land of the old abandoned 
farm upon which “Ailantus Lodge,” 
the rather pretentious cottage, was 
built. Her order to her care-taker 
always had been that the grass 
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should not be cut until after she 
should arrive, and every year it had 
been her custom to oversee the first 
mowing. 

At the back of the grounds and 
towards the east of the house a 
large patch of land was left un- 
touched, and here the grass grew 
thick and rank, going to seed un- 
molested. To the west and across 
the front of the property a velvet- 
like lawn was cultivated, and the 
sound of the lawn-mower was heard 
here with the same regular persist- 
ence as in the conventional grounds 
of her city home. Everywhere, 
however, great care was always tak- 
en that each new tiny plant or tree 
be preserved. 

Thus it was that, in the many 
years of ownership, the Benton 
property had become a nursery for 
the native trees, shrubs, and flow- 
ers. E}derberry bushes with wide- 
spreading neads of white »‘ossoms, 
aud later berries; the sumack, with 
its autumn glory of red flower and 
early turning leaves; a mulberry 
tree vearing rich fruit of peculiar 
flavor; barberry bushes; a tangle 
of raspberry and black berry bushes, 
and several wild cherry trees, laden 
at the proper season with tiny me- 
dicinal fruit; all were growing there. 

One nztch of ground had been 
given over to the low-growing, 
fragrant, wild roses. Clover, and 
daisies, white and ox-eye, with 
many species of golden rod, each 
bloomed in turn as the season ad- 
vanced. Over the boundary fences 
and upon the posts of the piazza 
were trained the vines of native 
clematis or bridal veil, the wonder- 
fully luxuriant honeysuckle, and the 
five-fingered woodbine. Brakes and 
ferns were growing in many cool, 
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sheltered nooks out of doors, or 
were set in ornamental pots about 
the house and on the broad piaz- 
zas. 

Down the slope, behind the sta- 
bles, was a spot that Mrs. Benton 
loved—a bit of marsh land, once 
a cranberry patch and still yielding 
a small crop of deteriorated fruit. 
It had become completely encir- 
cled by a fairy ring of fleurs-de-lis, 
the blossoms—purple, white, and 
yellow—intermingling with a deli- 
cate, pale-hued variety of fern. 

But her especial affection was for 
the ailantus glandulosus—the Chin- 
ese sumach. She loved to watch 
the graceful branches with their 
long, pointed, pink-tipped, feathery 
leaves, swaying in the breeze from 
the sea. They were fragile, and 
the gales often broke the twigs; but 
they were very hardy and quick in 
their growth, expanding from a tiny, 
fern-like root-sucker, to a wide 
spreading bush, and from bush to 
tree, in an incredibly short space 
of time. With infinite care and pa- 
tience she had succeeded in eradi- 
cating those trees which bore the 
staminate blossoms, and which un- 
doubtedly deserved Gideon Holt’s 
opprobrious epithet, ‘onhealthy ;’ but 
the ornamental clusters of winged 
fruit borne by the trees she culti- 
vated were a never failing delight to 
the eye. To the east of the grounds 
they had grown so thick that they 
formed a hedge between her and 
her neighbor, Miss Mallory of the 
“Dove Cote.” She looked now at 
the semblance of tropical foliage, 
and her sweet, placid spirit was 
deeply stirred. 

“Cut them down indeed!” she re- 
peated, “ ‘Tree of heaven!’ I would 
like to seen anyone, cottager or 
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Southcreekite, molest my dear ail- 
antus bushes!” 

Louise ran lightly up the stairs, 
and into her own fresh, dainty bed- 
room. She stood for a moment at 
the window which commanded a 
wide view of sea and beach, then 
turning to her desk, she sat down 
before it and began her letter to 
Edith Gaillard, her dearest friend 
of the days gone by, when they had 
been room-mates at a large New 
York boarding school. 

“Well here we are settled down 
again for another long summer at 
Southcreek,” she wrote. “I am 
afraid I shall be forced onto the 
links again for very ‘boresomeness.’ 
I played in a ladies’ match this af- 
ternoon and Ned Prior was my cad- 
dy. You remember him last year? 
He was in Jim’s class at Yale, you 
know. He is doing penance for 
past sins, I suppose, for he has 
been coming here again every week 
all through the spring for the ser- 
vice at the chapel. He says it is 
not likely that he will keep on here 
through this summer as he did last 
season. If he were coming, I 
should try and work mother up to 
the point of asking him to put up 
with us over each week’s end. That 
might be difficult, for up to now 
(and we have been here nearly five 
weeks) she has vetoed any proposal 
of having guests, because, as she 
says, she has a good house-maid 
and means to keep her! You do not 
count as ‘comp’ny,’ dearest, and she 
really wants you tocome. You will 
also be pleased to learn that I have 
broached the subject to Mary and 
learn with delight that she ‘ap- 
proves’ of you. Therefore I dare 
sit me down and send you this, 
which carries an earnest appeal that 
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you will put in an appearance at 
once. 

“I suppose you have all sorts of 
bewilderingly gay plans for the sum- 
mer. Unmake them, do, and come 
and vegetate. I have a new ‘auto- 
mobubble’ (so telegraph and I will 
meet you at the station), and still 
I am not happy, but bored, bored, 
bored. 

“Clams! Does not the clarion call 
help entice thee? For myself, I 
hate clams in any form, but as dad 
and mother dote on clam chowder, 
and as I am doing the housekeep- 
ing, you should see me interviewing 
“She” of the kitchen—Kate—using 
my rare diplomatic arts to convince 
her of the virtues of the Southcreek 
receipt. Against her better judg- 
ment she has consented to try it. 
I feel that I have won a victory for 
it differs in several details from her 
own. 


The one of Southcreek was 
given to mother by Mrs. Bill. With- 
out a doubt you remember her pe- 
culiarities, so you will not be sur- 
prised to hear that it was in dog- 


gerel. ‘Put salt pork in a pot— 
Let it cook quite a lot,’ etc. I trans- 
lated for Kate. 

“While I am acting as a success- 
ful buffer, mother sits from morn- 
ing to night on the piazza doing 
cross stitch. Russian cross stitch 
so called, but she is right ‘in it,’ for 
it is closely allied to the sampler- 
lampmat -antimacassar-towel- mark- 
ing work of her girlhood. As 
she is embroidering me a shirt waist 
I suppose I should not kick. 

“Speaking of clams--there are Mil- 
letish groups on the beach even now. 
You remember how the aborigine 
hunts the elusive long clam when 
the tide is low? The whole Bill 
family with others are out on the 
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flats. Pater and the middle kids 
are leaving the imprints of their 
bare feet everywhere on the sand 
opposite the house. I say ‘middle 
kids’ advisedly, for the eldest daugh- 
ter, she of the ‘moated grange’ name, 
is seated on the dry beach with her 
mother, and it takes their united 
efforts to restrain the baby, ‘Trus- 
ty’ (Anti-Trust Bill!), in his de- 
termined efforts to commit suicide 
in some one of the shallow pools 
separating the sand flats. If they 
telax their vigilance one moment, 
he creeps with amazing rapidity 
headlong down the beach, or stands 
up and runs unsteadily until his legs 
suddenly collapse under his too 
great weight. 

“The two next older, Embargo 
and McKinley Tariff, are really the 
cutest youngsters; they are round, 
fat, and shapeless, but have well ac- 
quired the use of their little legs, 
and how they can run! They are 
very near of a size, somewhat stol- 
id, and so closely resembling each 
other as to be easily mistakerf for 
twins. They are inseparable, and 
go about always holding hands. 
The babes of the beach are early 
initiated into the ‘Order of ye Clam 
Diggers’, and these two Bill babies 
are at work now, plying men’s hoes, 
as they emulate the example of ‘the 
Cap’n’ and Bland Allison Silver, et 
al. 

““Cap’n’ Gideon Holt is out there, 
tdo, helping ‘Mud and Mint’ in the 
place which those enterprising little 
girls preempted early in the after- 
noon. I believe he is some sort of 
an ancestor, or great-uncle to them. 
He is certainly very good to them, 
and they are always tagging around 
after him. He is a confirmed old 
bachelor of the most antique type, 
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and is supposed to hate women. 
The feeling does not seem to extend 
to his youthful kinswomen, for daily 
he leads them to fresh (clam) fields, 
and pastures new (for milk lob- 
sters), and as we take all the sea pro- 
ducts that they will bring, Mud and 
Mint are in danger of becoming 
capitalists. 

“It is of common report that 
‘Cap’n Gideon,’ who never by any 
chance dons shoes and socks—at 
any rate never socks—makes it a 
practice to search for big pieces of 
broken glass along the beach. These 
he breaks up with his bare soles in 
order that the bathers may not get 
cut! All these Southcreekites are 
related to one another. One could 
not throw a stone in any direction 
without hitting the house of a Bill 
or Stebbins clansman, and the strain 
is hardy in spite of the continuous 
intermarriages from colonial times 
to the present day. 

“There come Maud and Araminta, 
lugging their clam basket between 
them. Oh, they have thrown their 
hoes down on mother’s newest ail- 
antus shoot! None of the natives 
can ever be taught to be careful of 
those despised plants! Our clam 
bouillon is secured. Would you 
were here, for you love it—I do not. 

“Speaking of clams leads me to a 
salt train of thought—salt water— 
salt marsh. During the past winter 
a monument has been erected on 
the narrow, high strip of ground 
next the Bill salt marsh, and facing 
the beach road. Poor Annabel Bill 
was buried there, you remember, in- 
stead of in the cemetery in the old 
Bill lot, near her kinswoman, who 
was one of Priscilla Alden’s numer- 
ous descendants. And oh, dear, 
that I have to record it! The stone 
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is engraved with verses of Mrs. 
Bill’s ‘own composure,’ as dear old 
Mrs. Pond assured me when she 
came upon me as I was copying 
them this morning. 


“*A water lily on the tide 


Of life thou wert so fair, 
A mother’s joy, a father’s pride, 
Your sister’s loving care. 


“*And like the water lily white, 


As evening settled down, 
You drooped, and fading from our sight, 
The waters did you drown. 


Shall I revise the work of our 
poetess? Then for ‘fading’ read 
‘wading,’ and the last two lines 
should be rendered, 


“Your brothers miss you sadly, 

Friends miss you more and more; 
But your wings were spread out gladly, 
As you flew through the open door.’ 

‘Your fins were spread out gladly, 
As you swam to the other shore!’ 


Don’t tell me that I may rival the 
sweet singer of Southcreek in time! 
Such flattery might turn my head! 

“T see Dad and Ned Prior ap- 
proaching across the field path. 
Telegraph when you get this, or 
better still, use the long distance 
‘phone, and come soon. 

“Ever thine, 
“Louise. 
“Ailantus Lodge, 
“Southcreek, Connecticut, 
“July tenth, 19—.” 


Chapter VI. 


Down on the beach the Bill fam- 
ily still lingered. Mrs. Bill sat in 
the deep, dry sand by the Benton 
bulkhead, the boards serving as a 
rest for her back. One hand held 
fast to baby Anti-Trust’s little white 
skirt, but for once that vigorous 
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youngster was quiet, absorbed in 
the examination of a pile of shells 
which had been heaped near for his 
amusement. Marianna sat a little 
to one side. She was hemming a 
dish towel and as she sewed she 
hummed a tune. Mr. Bill and Sil- 
ver were taking advantage of the 
very low tide to secure some of the 
large round clams, that now-a-days 
are to be found only at a distance 
from the shore. 

A bushel basket had been filled 
with the long variety, and had been 
left standing on a flat near shore, 
later to be loaded into the small, 
toy express wagon waiting on the 
beach to receive it. On such occa- 
sions it was the duty of the small 
boys to pull and push the laden cart 
home. As they trundled it along, 


they were expected to sell the fresh 
clams to any customer they might 


encounter. 

In many spots near the basket, 
the soft sand, yellow on top, but 
black beneath, had been thrown up 
in little mounds, and the marks of 
the clam-hoes and the print of bare 
feet were everywhere apparent. 
Between the flats, close to the 
beach, deep, well-like places had 
been dug. Here the greater number 
of the long clams had been found, 
lying not far below the surface in a 
bed of rocks, pebbles, and black 
mud. 

The channels of water, separating 
the flats from each other and from 
the shore, were getting wider and 
deeper, indicating the incoming tide ; 
but the father and son still plied 
their hoes on a point of sand far out 
on the most distant flat. On ac- 
count of the shortness of the hoe 
handles, they were obliged to bend 
far over to the work. Mr Bill, who 
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was very tall of stature, was begin- 
ning to feel fatigued from his after- 
noon’s work. He threw down his 
hoe, and straightening up with an 
effort, turned towards the shore. 

“Embargo,” he called, “McKinley 
Tariff, go back, go back. You'll 
get wet. Tide’s comin’ in.” He 
picked up his hoe and waved it, 
motioning towards the shore. 

But the two little boys, hand in 
hand, had waded knee deep through 
the channel, and were now running 
towards their father. Embargo 
spied a tiny “keyhole” in the sand 
and, dropping on his knees, com- 
menced cautiously to make deep 
furroughs on each side of the open- 
ing, using his forefingers and work- 
ing rapidly. Suddenly he scooped 
down and up with one hand, and 
arose triumphant, holding aloft a 
good sized razor shell, at the same 
time giving a loud whoop to attract 
the attention of the group seated on 
the beach. By squeezing the two 
halves of the shell together, the head 
of the creature was forced out. The 
child eagerly bit this off and ate it 
with every evidence of satisfaction. 

“Shall I give you the next one, 
‘ittle buzzy, shall I, shall I? You 
have to be quicker’n a flash. You 
can’t catch ’em, you're t’little!” 

The two boys were dressed just 
alike in a costume highly pictur- 
esque. Each wore tiny little trous- 
ers, not meant to reach the knee, 
and now rolled still higher, dark 
blue sweaters, and farmers’ straw 
hats, man’s size, tied down over the 
ears with bits of tape, the sort of 
head gear that is affected by the fat, 
inexperienced woman bather, the 
species who go in to knee depth 
and stand and splash water as they 
duck up and down. 
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Suddenly there arose a sound of 
childish wailing. McKinley Tariff, 
eager for the promised razor, had 
taxed his brother’s patience too far 
with his importunity, and had re- 
ceived a sounding slap full on his 
plump, round cheek. Repentance 
followed swiftly, and the voice of 
the elder boy was raised in comfort. 

‘Don’t cry, ‘ittle buzzy, big 
bruver'll take care of you! - Kiss 
Bargy, he won't let anyone hurt his 
darling ’ittle buzzy. Poor Kinney, 
don’t cry!” 

The two stood facing each other, 
but on account of the exaggerated 
breadth of their hat brims, they 
struggled in vain to make their faces 
meet for the kiss they were striving 
to exchange. 

“Run out, do, Maudy or Minty, 
and see what ails McKinley Tariff,” 
said Mrs. Bill, “and bring them 


back. I don’t think raw razors agree 
with them, anyway; I can’t abide 
them myself no more than mussels 


though some folks lot on them. 
Twas their grandpa Stebbins taught 
them that trick. Sailin’ to furrin 
parts, as he did, gave him strange 
notions about food for children.” 

The two girls, returning from 
“Ailantus Lodge” with their empty 
clam basket, had taken flying leaps 
over the bulkhead, landing flushed 
and laughing, one on each side of 
their mother. 

“Mrs. Benton gave us these no- 
tices of the church fair to ’stribute 
at the ‘cottages,” said Araminta. 
She handed the bundle of posters to 
her mother, and ran down the beach 
to join Maud who had already 
started out on the flat to the aid of 
the still sobbing child. 

“Marianna, isn’t it peaceful here! 
What a difference there is in the 
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lives of created things. On the 
farm the cows are always in trouble 
over their calves being taken from 
them. The same way with the 
mother cats who have to lose their 
little cuddly kittens. The pigs have 
to be butchered and the hens and 
turkeys and ducks have their necks 
wrung or their heads chopped off. 
Trouble, trouble for somethin’ all of 
the time! In the trees where it 
ought to be peaceful, what quarrel- 
in’ and chatterin’ goes on! The 
birds work so hard to build their 
nests, and after that fly back and 
forth, back and forth, to feed their 
young, and what does it all amount 
to! In a few months it’s fall, and 
all their work seems to have been 
for nothin’ at all! And just so with 
us—mend and bake, wash dishes 
and wash clothes. When you get 
time to read you're too tired. And 
talk about race suicide! I love my 
children, of course; but many’s the 
time I wish they had never been 
sent to me. I never said that to you 
before, did I, Marianna? It makes 
me wild to think I can’t do for ’em 
as I want to. Your father don’t 
agree with me in these things. You 
ought to take trips an’ see things: 
an’ Florrie, she ought to prepare for 
college as long as that’s her ambr- 
tion—I do hope she’ll remember to 
start home from the library eatly. 
She is so forgetful when it comes 
to housework. I impressed it on her 
to put the kettle on and have supper 
ready for us. It don’t hurt her once 
in a while to take some responsibil- 
ity ‘round the house. I ’most hope 
after my experience you'll never 
marry, Marianna.” 

“IT don’t much believe I ever will, 
mother, dear,” said the young girl, 
softly. She rose to her knees and 
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put Trusty into his little go-cart, 
then, standing up, wheeled him 
away. Mr. Benton and Mr. Prior, 
the latter carrying the older man’s 
golf bag, were just turning in to- 
wards the cottage. Upon recognizing 
Marianna, Mr. Prior hesitated as 
if he would come down the steps to 
speak with her, but her bow was so 
formal, and she so quickly turned to 
walk back again, that he did not 
yield to the momentary impulse, but 
passed on with Mr. Benton across 
the lawn to the piazza where Mrs. 
Benton and Louise awaited them. 

Mrs. Bill had spread out one of 
the narrow posters which announced 
the coming church fair, and was 
scribbling something on the back of 
it. Marianna sat down again near 
by, waiting silently. She knew this 
mood of her mother’s so well, and 
was always patient with her. 

“l’ve written a valentine for 
Cap’n,” finally came the announce- 
ment. ‘I shall put it away until 
next February, for I like to have 
things on hand, Christmas presents, 
and valentines, birthday gifts, and 
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such. It saves a deal of fuss and 
hurry; and then, too, I have to 
write things down when th: y come 
to me. Don’t tell any of the rest, 
and I’ll let you read it, dear.” She 
reached over and took the now fret- 


ful and kicking Trusty on her lap, 


handing the poster to her daughter, 


“By THE SEA; A VALENTINE” 


“Sing not to me of birdling 
That mate in yonder trees; 
They are so very busy 
As they flutter in the breeze. 


“It makes me tired to think 
Of all they have to do, 
Flying here and yonder; 
Their work is never through. 


“But with the clams it’s different. 
Beneath the sand and wave 

They lie upon a ‘comfy’ bed; 
Nor need to work or save. 


“Then meet me by the sea 
Where resting now I am. 

Oh, come, beloved Valentine, 
Oh, come, and be a clam!” 


(To be continued) 
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19th Century Boston Journalism 


By Epwarp H. CLeMENtT 


I am loth to leave this part of my 
story that has to do with my work 
as critic. Boston that is Boston is 
nowhere so much in evidence, at 
public events, that is to say, as at 
the concert of classic music; and 
this has always been so. In my 
boyhood, it was to be found at the 
concerts of the Germania Orchestra 
at Music Hall, which I can remem- 
ber before the “Great Organ” was 
crowded into it, to the injury of its 
perfect proportions. Later the 
Symphony concerts of the Harvard 
Musical Associations commanded 


the attendance of the best society, 
just as the Boston Symphony con- 


certs do today. As the Harvard 
Musical Association drew into the 
twilight of its glory, falling into the 
sere and yellow leaf along with 
most of its audience, it suffered the 
rivalry of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra from New York, and it be- 
came rather a point of honor and 
chivalry with the true-blue Bos- 
tonian to stand by the old home or- 
chestra, no matter if the music was 
not so good, either in programme 
or performance. Mr. Dwight stout- 
ly maintained that he preferred 
something of the “natural” rough- 
ness of the Boston men under Carl 
Zerrahn to the dead perfection of 
the drill-master exhibited by the 
New York organization. 

So for many years Thomas played 
here the finest of the new music— 
when Wagner’s latest works were 


ITI 


quite new to America and Saint- 
Saens and Masseneit and Rubinstein 
and Tchaikowsty were just begin- 
ning to be heard of,—to the old 
Music Hall’s benches deserted by 
the best Boston public. It was as 
much as your social standing in 
good Boston musical circles was 
worth io be seen indulging in the 
flesh-pots of the beautiful Thomas 
concerts and neglecting the more 
strictly classical Harvard Musical 
fare of old masters, as rendered 
by Boston players assembled from 
the theatre orchestra and quad- 
rille bands once a week or so. 
If one ever stole away into the 
tabooed Thomas concerts, it was as 
one would go to Chinatown or Little 
Italy on a Bohemian lark, not to be 
talked much about afterwards ex- 
cept with partners in such aban- 
doned courses. The story was 
whispered round, in those days of 
nascent revolt from the old regime 
in Boston music, that the young son 
of Otto Dresel, musical mentor of 
Mr. Dwight (and a truly learned 
and accomplished musician) one 
night begged his father so piteously 
for his permission to go to a Thomas 
concert that the stern parent finally 
relented so far as to allow the youth 
to endanger his musical morals 
there, but on one condition: that he 
would on the performance reaching 
Lizst’s “Preludes”, on the _ pro- 
gramme that evening, leave the hall 
and not return till it was over. 
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B. J. LANG 


(Courtesy of the Photo Era) 


Well, one learned to feel the need 
of the presence of the authoritative 
audience before quite enjoying an 
event as thoroughly comme il faut, 
no matter how excellent intrinsi- 
cally the music might be. When 
Mr. Dwight, “son Eminence Grise,” 
had tottered into his immemorial 
seat in the first balcony on the left 
of the hall, about one-third of the 
distance from the front of the stage, 
perhaps accompanied by. Miss An- 
drew, daughter of the War Govern- 
or; when Mr. Sebastian B. Schle- 
singer or his brother had appeared; 
when the elder Apthorp, with his 
neatly brushed white hair and vo- 
luminous white overcoat had, passed 
to a front seat directly under the 
second violins; when Mr. Thorndike 
of Salem was in his place nearly 
opposite Mr. Dwight in the first 
balcony on the other side of the 
hall; when Theodore Chase had 


taken his stand in the side aisle 
calmly surveying the house through 
his single eye-glass; when a certain 
dozen or so of grand dames of a 
Boston that as yet knew not of Mrs. 
Gardner (yes, Boston actually ex- 
isted before Mrs. Gardner) had 
swept to their accustomed places, 
then and then only, Boston felt that 
a musical event worthy of Boston's 
attention .was going forward; the 
concert could begin and the critics 
would carefully anaylze and duly 
adjudge the doings for the next 
day’s papers. 


The wonderful perspicuity of the 
latest British critic of Boston, Mr. 


H. G. Wells, was nowhere more 
signally displayed than in selecting 
the Symphony audience as one of 
the best typical displays of Boston 
at the finest. Most perfectly has 
he described and characterized it in 
those few lines, concluding :—‘“that 
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audience of pleased and pleasant 
ladies, in chaste, high-necked, ex- 
pensive dresses, and refined, atten- 
tive, appreciative, bald or iron-gray 
men.’ Nor did Mr. Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, in all his distinguished 
career Of sagacious calculation and 
investment, ever judge and decide 
more wisely than in selecting the 
Symphony Orchestra and concerts 


DIRECTOR GEORGE W. CHADWICK 


for his monumental benefaction to 
this community. In the earlier 
stages of the history of this institu- 
tion, while the annual deficit was 
still a matter of—well, not to be too 
indiscreetly definite,——a small for- 
tune as fortunes were in those days, 
Major Higginson honored me with 
a confidential communication to be 
given to the public in certain pos- 
sible contingencies which happily 
never arose. He was about to sail 
for Europe for the summer season, 
and this statement of fact was to be 
given out in case anything happened 
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to him before he got back. It was 
to the effect that the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was provided for 
in a sufficient endowment to insure 
its permanency. “If I should never 
come back,” he said, in his straight- 


forward, simple fashion of speech, 
‘these concerts will go on forever. 
One never can tell what may hap- 
pen in such a business as mine; but 
as things are now and as I leave 
them, the Symphonies will go on.” 
Fortunately we still have Major 
Higginson and the concerts, too, and 
the time has apparently gone by 
when the community can be in any 


RUBINSTEIN IN 1881 


danger of having to face the dread 
alternative of sparing either the 
Symphony Orchestra or its public- 
spirited Founder. Nothing could 
have added a more characteristic 
and richer cap-sheaf to the garnered 
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TRANSCRIPT OFFICES AND OLD SOUTH 
CHURCH 


wealth of Boston in the means of 
popular education in the higher 
realms of culture, art and refine- 
ment. 

3ut the field had been well pre- 
pared for the seed in the long exis- 
tence of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety and the several other great 
musical organizations which ante- 
dated it. The democratization of 
the highest in aesthetics has ever 
been one of the distinguishing marks 
of Boston as a community,—one of 
the greatest triumphs of Democracy 
as exemplified in the American re- 
public. What had been in other 
times and other lands the luxury of 
the favored few, had been made here 
the common property of the many. 








As the “Lyceum,” with its popular- 
ization of the best and _ freshest 
thought of the age at the hand of 
such interpreters as Emerson, 
Holmes, Whipple, George Sumner, 
Henry Giles, Wendell Phillips, 
George William Curtis, and the'r 
compeers, had cultivated in every 
community of, say, a thousand in- 
habitants an advanced intel!cctual 
taste, so the Handel and Iiaydn, 
the Apollo Club, the Boylston Club. 
the short-lived Philharmonic So- 
ciety (schismatic offshoot o! the 
Harvard Musical, whose revolt crys- 
talized the latent purpose in \lajor 
Higginson’s mind to create the 
Symphony Orchestra, I always be- 
lieved) had trained the popular ap- 
preciation of the best classical 
music. These great musical organi- 
zations drew upon the talent latent 
in all classes from the merchants 
and their families to the clerks anid 
mechanics and their womankind. 
It was a perfect democracy, as true 
art always has been in all ages and 
all countries. I remember in my 
earliest childhood the stir in the 
household when the family’s supper 
was hurried up at an unusual hour 
that my father and my eldest sister 
might be in time for the weekly re- 
hearsal of the Handel and Haydn, 
the trial of passages in the oratorio 
under study and practice at home, 
the drawing on of the coming event 
of the Sunday night performance, 
the great night itself with some of 
the famous opera artists as soloists, 
and the talk about their respective 
merits for days afterwards. In this 
natural, unforced way the immortal 
masterpieces of music were literally 
made “familiar in our ears as house- 
hold words” and the common people 
became a community of critics. 
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The audiences at the Handel and 
Haydn concerts have always been 
as democratic as the great choir it- 
self. It is perfectly distinct from 
the Symphony audience in charac- 
ter and composition. A part of the 
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WULF FRIES, FIRST ’CELLOIST OF HARVARD 
MUSICAL ASSOCIATION SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA OF 1889 


oratorio audience comes as to a re- 
ligious service, and is moved more 
by the dramatic presentation of the 
religious subject involved than by 
the musical setting of it. You see 
year after year the fathers and 
mothers of Israel in their accus- 
tomed seats—people who are found 
at no other musical events of the 
first class. The Christmas perform- 
ance of the “Messiah” and the Holy 
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Week rendering of Bach’s “Passion 

Music” are attended by such :ami- 

lies as a sort of pious duty. Yet 

there is a very strong contingent 

there which is purely musical and 

does not fail to demonstrate its 
presence and its purpose by out- 
bursts of applause at fine bits of the 
performance. This has always been 
a little shocking to the religious ele- 
ment and regularly the protest is 
heard through letters to the editor 
against this “profanation,” as it ap- 
pears to those chiefly intent on the 
religious significance and content 

of the work in hand. But the pro- 
test against applauding has never 
been effective; it comes only from 
those not “to the manner born,” and 
the loyal Bostonian will never give 
‘up this inherited right to demon- 


PROF. J. K. PAINE 
(Courtsey of The Photo Era) 
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Sstrative delight in noble music no 
matter if it be Sunday night. This 
applause is as much for the full and 
correct expression of the religious 
feeling of an aria or a choral as for 
technical excellence in the execu- 
tion; for the right kind of Boston 
audience is as fully alive to the spir- 
itual meaning of music as_ the 
aesthetic value of it. I have sat by 
John Fiske, the historian, (who was 
a musical amateur of cultivation and 
sensibility and was for years presi- 
dent of the Boylston Club in George 
L. Osgood’s day of leading and dis- 
tinction as a solo tenor) when the 
tears were rolling beyond control 
down his cheeks, and he was but one 
of others liable to be similarly 


moved in a well-representative Bos- 
ton audience. 

But the Boston audience changes 
with everything else. 


The inroads 
of death and time are not the only 
havoc. We not only miss the old 
familiar faces, the old stand-bys in 
“the seats of the mighty” whether 
in the critics’ row or on the plat- 
form, but there are more and more 
all the time of those who knew not 
Joseph,—and what is more do not 
appear to care if they didn’t. There 
is a mighty tide of new blood sweep- 
ing through our musical circles all 
the time now since the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music founded 
by the pious but able Dr. Eben 
Tourgee has become under better 
musically trained conductors one of 
the real conservatories*of the coun- 
try and of the world. When Texas 
is liable to produce any day such a 
pianist as, young Mme. Samaroff; 
when Nevada sends us such singers 
occasionally as Nevada and Florence 
Finlayson; when such an artist as 
Nordica, the discovery and pride of 
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Dr. Tourgee and the product of 
Prof. John O’Neil of the earlier Con- 
servatory rises from Roxbury, and 
such a diva as Geraldine Farrar 
blooms in Melrose, it does not do to 
demand any inspection of creden- 
tials in recruiting our musical cir- 
cles. The next Nevada or Nordica 
may be in that bunch of girls in 
Gainsborough street giggling over 
something in the appearance, it may 
be, of one of the most awful digni- 
taries of old Boston. The young 
man may be in the front row in the 
top gallery who will come some day 
to conduct his own symphony. I 
remember very well the afternoon 
when Director George W. Chad- 
wick of the Conservatory then a 
stripling, darted out of the old Music 
Hall for a run around the Common 
to calm his nerves before taking up 
the baton for the production of the 
first overture of his played in those 
sacred precincts. 

Looking back down the vista of 
the twenty-five years since I com- 
pared notes with the critics (dozing 
and grumbling at their task, always, 
but really doting on the things that 
were only a bore to them because it 
was in their day’s work), so many 
figures, so many faces, so many 
poses, so many gestures, of artists 
and conductors, characteristic and 
prophetic of success and failure, so 
many famous soloists, so many hab- 
itual neighbors in the audiences dear 
and* gone, swarm into the vision, 
that the confusion—or something— 
dims the sight. One cannot even 
call the names of all singers and 
players and conductors that one has 
loved more or less, from Samaroff 
to Essipoff and Perabo, from Gericke 
to Nikisch, from Kneisel and Adam- 


-owski to Ryan and the old Mendels- 
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sohn Quintet, from Loeffler to J. C. 
D. Parker and J. K. Paine. Always 
to the fore throughout stands out 
the tireless entrepreneur of new 
music, Mr. B. J. Lang. To go back 
still further to the days when “Mar- 
tha” and “Faust” were new to boy- 
hood; to halcyon nights with Ade- 
laide Phillips and Patti and Brignoli 
in the casts, would be to venture to- 
wards the rapids leading down to 
the shooting of Niagara in the stock 
lament of the elders for that eternal 
opera troupe which came here from 
the Havana to the Howard Athen- 
acum in the forties and contained 
Amodio, Truffi and Badiali. Away 
with melancholy! Let us think only 
of the “Big Drum Jubilee of the 
ever-joyous P. S. Gilmore’s creation 
with Parepa-Rosa and Peschka- 
Leutner and the handsome Vienna 
fiddler Strauss of the “Beautiful 
Blue Danube” and his “Pizzicaio.” 
I remember distinctly my pride 
in visiting Boston as the representa- 
tive of the New York World at the 
Peace Jubilee. I had taken ship the 
night before on the great Sound 
steamer with Commodore Fisk 
(“Jim”) himself handing the dis- 
tinguished party of the New York 
delegation over the gang plank at 


ZA 
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the New York dock. “Jim” was in 
all the gold lace on cap and cuffs 
that the regulations of his Fall River 
line called for, and his guests were, 
besides the press representatives, 
General U. S. Grant and Fisk’s 
then partner in railroad deals and 
steals, Jay Gould. In Boston we 
were a procession of barouches and 
our party with General Grant and 
Jay Gould in the centre of the audi- 
torium fairly divided the attention 
of the multitude with the half-acre 
or so of “Big Drum” suspended in 
the air above the megatherian or- 
chestra and aggregated chorus. We 
need not blush for the cheap sensa- 
tionalism of the magnified “Anvil 
Chorus” and “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and “Hail Columbia” 
punctured with cannon-shots to the 
beat of the conductor. They were 
the mere froth of a popular musical 
spree that the suburban Boston 
enjoyed without for a moment 
being deceived by them as to their 
true place on the scale of high art. 
They passed and left to us still un- 
spoiled those— 


“ 


sweet societies 
That sing, and singing, in their 
glory move.” 





The Connecticut Navy of the American 


Revolution 


By CHARLES Oscar PAULLIN, PH. D. 


N the years immediately preced- 
| ing the American Revolution 

the four New England colonies 
were largely engaged in ship-build- 
ing, fishing, whaling, and commerce. 
The forests of Maine and New 
Hampshire afforded incomparable 
oaks and white pines for ships. In- 
deed, not a few of these trees were 
sealed for the use of the Royal Na- 
vy, and their high quality authenti- 
cated by the mark of the King’s 
broad arrow. New England’s hardy 


dwellers on the seacoast had long 


engaged in fishing on the Newfound- 
land Banks, or in whaling in many 
seas, and had bred a race of sailors. 
The Atlantic withheld few secrets 
from the bold Yankee skippers. 
They were equally at home in the 
coastwise navigation reaching from 
Nova Scotia to Florida, in deep-sea 
voyages to the mother-land, in skirt- 
ing the Guinea coast in quest of its 
dark-skinned trade, or in slipping 
down the trade winds with all can- 
vas set for the sunny sugdr islands 
of the West Indies and the Spanish 
Main. In New England, as in no 
other section of the revolting colo- 
nies, were to be found ships, sailors, 
and a knowledge of the sea. 

To the southward the kindlier 
climate, the more fertile fields, and 
the more varied and _ productive 
plants invited the inhabitants to fol- 
low farming as a means of liveli- 
hood. The men of the Middle and 


Southern colonies, however, were 
considerably interested in maritime 
pursuits, but to a much less extent 
than the people of New Enviand. 
They went to sea in ships less ha- 
bitually than did their hardier }roth- 
ers of the sterile coasts o! the 
eastern states. With fewer ships, 
fewer sailors, and fewer landsmen 
with tastes and aptitudes for the 
sea Middle and Southern colonies 
naturally played a lesser, though by 
no means insignificant pari in the 
naval warfare of the Revolution. In 
ships, sailors, and achievements on 
the sea, New England easily led 
the other two sections. Only in one 
particular did she take a second 
place, in providing the naval hero 
of the Revolution. Virginia gave 
to the nation both Washington and 
John Paul Jones. 

Of the four New England states, 
Massachusetts with its larger pop- 
ulation and resources naturally led 
in the sea-fighting, but its daughter- 
state, Connecticut. was no mean 
second. In every form of naval ser- 
vice known to the Revolution Con- 
necticut men were to be found. Wil- 
liam Colt, a native of New London 
and a graduate of Yale in the class 
of 1761, was in the fall of 1775 made 
captain of the schooner Harrison, 
four guns. This was one of the ves- 
sels that Washington fitted out dur- 
ing his campaign around Boston and 
sent to sea to intercept transports 
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carrying troops and supplies to the 
British army. Connecticut played 
a prominent part in the memorable 
work of Arnold on Lake Champlain 
in 1776. She sent two companies 
of ship carpenters to build naval 
craft on the Lakes. One of these 
was placed under the direction of 
Captain Job Winslow, and the oth- 
er under Captain Jonathan Lester. 
The galley Trumbull of Arnold’s 
fleet was built and officered by Con- 
necticut men. The state authorized 
three companies of seamen to be 
raised for service on the Lakes. 

Several of the leading captains of 
the Continental navy were from 
Connecticut. The first list of Con- 
tinental captains containing four 
names was headed by Dudley Sal- 
tonstall of Connecticut. He owed 
his appointment to his brother-in- 
law, Silas Deane, a member of the 
Continental Congress and of the 
Naval Committee. Captain Seth 
Harding of Norwich commanded the 
Continental ship Confederacy. In 
1778 the captain of the Continental 
brigantine Resistance was Samuel 
Chew of New London. In March 
of that year the Resistance had a 
sharp but indecisive encounter with 
a letter of marque of twenty guns. 
Chew and his lieutenant, George 
Champlin also of New London wer2 
killed. Only one other captain of 
the Continental navy lost his life 
during the Revolution. This was 
Captain John Skimmer, a Massachu- 
setts man. Four Continental frig- 
ates were built in Connecticut, the 
Trumbull, Warren, Confederacy 
and Bourbon. Governor Jonathan 
Trumbull rendered the Congress 
valuable service by aiding in their 
construction. The Connecticut- 
built frigates were largely manne] 
by Connecticut men. 


The Connecticut privateers were 
especially active during the first 
years of the Revolution. Their 
prizes were often British merchant- 
men, and were laden with valuable 
commodities from the West Indies 
—sugar, rum, mahogany, and tropi- 
cal fruits. A list of Connecticut 
privateers in which some _ vessels 
are enumerated two or more times 
has been made out. Its totals show 
202 vessels, 1609 guns, and 7754 
men. 

Connecticut not only supplied 
men and resources to the fleets of 
Washington, of Arnold, of the Con- 
tinental Congress, and of the pri- 
vateersmen, but she built or pur- 
chased a fleet of armed vessels, 
which sailed under state auspices. 
Her first step towards obtaining a 
naval armament was made early in 
July, 1775, when her General As- 
sembly authorized the Governo- 
and Council to procure, fit out, and 
employ two vessels for the defence 
of the seacoasts of the state. The 
Executive after thoroughly consic- 
ering the “affair of the two armed 
vessels” appointed Captain John 
Deshon and Nathaniel Shaw Jr., 
both of New London, and two other 
men a committee to visit the prin- 
cipal ports of Connecticut and as- 
certain the terms upon which the 
vessels, officers, and seamen might 
be bad. On August 2 this commit- 
tee reported that sundry vessels 
could be obtained at reasonable 
prices, but that none of them were 
perfectly adapted for ships of war: 

In the end two vessels were ob- 
tained, one chartered and the other 
purchased. These two vessels, the 
first of the Connecticut navy, were 
the Minerva and the Spy. The 
Minerva was chartered of Captain 
William Griswold of Wethersfield, 
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and the Spy was bought for about 
200 pounds at Stonington. They 
were small vessels for even that day. 
The Minerva was a brig of 108 tons 
burden, and the Spy a schooner of 
only fifty tons burden. The Spy had 
been formerly called the Britannia, 
a most inappropriate name for an 
American naval vessel. Her new 
employment suggested her new 
name. She was used as a “spy- 
vessel, to run and course from place 
to place, to discover the enemy, and 
carry intelligence.” Giles Hall of 
Wallingford was made captain of 
the Minerva, and Robert Niles of 
the Spy. Robert Niles was soon 
succeeded by Samuel Niles. They 
were probably residents of Groton. 
In October, 1775, these two vessels 
were ready for sea. 

Deciding to increase the naval 
forces of the colony, the General 
Assembly, in December, 1775, ap- 


pointed Colonel David Waterbury 


of Stamford and Captain Isaac 
Sears of New Haven to examine 
a certain brigantine at Greenwich 
with a view to ascertaining its fit- 
ness for the naval service. It also 
resolved to build or otherwise pro- 
cure a ship and four row-galleys. 
After examining the Greenwich 
brigantine, Waterbury and Sears 
reported that she was a new vessel, 
and that she would mount sixteen 
six-pounders and twenty-four swiv- 
els. Governor Trumbull and the 
Connecticut Council of Safety at 
once purchased her. She was named 
the Defence, and by April, 1776, 
was manned and ready for sea. Cap- 
tain Seth Harding of Norwich was 
appointed to command her. 

On January 9, 1776, the Executive 
appointed Benjamin Huntington and 
Seth Harding a committee to visit 
Middleton and other towns on the 
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Connecticut for the purpose of as- 
certaining the terms upon which a 
ship could be built or purchased. In 
the end it was decided to build a 
ship. Its dimensions were to be 80 
feet keel, 27 feet beam, and 12 feet 
hold; its burden was 200 tons. It 
was to be built at Saybrook on the 
Connecticut. Captain Uriah Hay- 
den undertook the work at a wage 
of six shillings a day. She was 
constructed during the spring and 
summer of 1776. On July 11 Wil- 
liam Coit was appointed to com- 
mand her; and her first and second 
lieutenants were selected. Upon 
her completion she was taken to 
New London to be fitted for sea. 
Her arrival at this port is thus 
chronicled in the Connecticut Ga- 
zette of August 23, 1776, published 
at New London: “Last Lord’s Day, 
the new Ship of War belonging to 
the State of Connecticut, built at 
Say-Brook, and commanded by \Wil- 
liam Coit, Esq., came out of the Ri- 
ver and arrived here Tuesday; she 
is the largest Vessel that has ever 
come over Say-Brook Bar, and was 
piloted by Capt. James Harris.” 
The new vessel was named the 
Oliver Cromwell. The selection of 
this name bears witness to the fact 
that many of the colonists associ- 
ated their Revolution with that of 
Cromwell in the 17th century. The 
new ship was fitted out by Nathan- 
iel Shaw jr. Many difficulties at- 
tended the shipping of the crew. 
Seanfen did not enlist readily, and 
they seemed proof against the se- 
ductive allurements of attractive 
advertisements. The following 
which was inserted in the papers 
after the Oliver Cromwell had made 
a cruise is a good sample: “The 
shin Oliver Cromwell, Timothy 
Parker commanding, ready for a 
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cruise against the enemies of the 
United Independent States. All 
gentlemen volunteers that have a 
mind to make their fortunes are 
desired to repair immediately on 
board said ship in the port of New 
London, where they will meet good 
encouragement.” 

The delays in the sailing of the 
Oliver Cromwell caused dissatis- 
faction among both her crew and 
officers. Several of the latter re- 
signed. On January 28, 1777, she 
was ordered to proceed to sea, but 
several of her crew deserted and the 
ship was detained. In March 
Michael Mellally, her first lieuten- 
ant was dismissed. At this time 
Captain Coit reported that he would 
be ready to sail as soon as bread, 
wood, and rum were received. Coit 
was not permitted to make a cruise 
in the Oliver Cromwell. On April 


14 he was discharged from the naval 
service, and Captain Seth Harding 


was placed in command. Timothy 
Parker was now first lieutenant, 
and Josiah Burnham master. In 
the spring of 1777 while the Oliver 
Cromwell was lying in the port of 
New London, the following inci- 
dent occurred. On the day of the 
marriage of Captain Elisha Hin- 
man a complimentary salute was 
fired from the ship. Some practical 
joker among the crew charged the 
cannon with a hand grenade, which 
“whistled through the town the like 
was never known. The terrified 
inhabitants caused the offender to 
be arrested and put in irons.” The 
Oliver Cromwell finally sailed on 
her first cruise in May, 1777. 

Of the four row-galleys ordered 
in December, 1775, only three were 
built. This was, during the Revo- 
lution, a common type of vessel. 
They were propelled by sails as 
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well as oars. The Connecticut gal- 
leys were rigged as schooners. The 
Whiting was constructed at New 
Haven, the Shark at Norwich, and 
the Crane at East Haddam. By 
July, 1776, they were completed, 
officered, and manned. Upon the 
urgent and repeated solicitations of 
Washington, Connecticut sent her 
three galleys to the assistance of 
the Commander-in-chief in his cam- 
paign on the Hudson. After giving 
a good account of themselves in an 
attack on two British vessels near 
Tarrytown, New York, the Whiting 
and Crane were lost to the enemy 
in the fall of 1776. The Shark prob- 
ably met a similar fate. 

For a brief time in 1777 the 
schooner Mifflin and sloop Schuyler 
formed a part of the Connecticut 
navy, but they rendered little ser- 
vice. In 1779 the Mars, an armed 
British sloop commanded by Cap- 
tain Samuel Rodgers, was _ run 
ashore near Guilford. She was got- 
ten off, and was taken into the ser- 
vice of the state under the name of 
Guilford. In June, 1779, she came 
into New London under the com- 
mand of Captain Nott. The galley 
New Defence belonging to Bran- 
ford received arms, ammunition, 
and stores from the state. The 
sloop Dolphin, a prize of the Spy, 
was purchased by the state, and 
sent to Philadelphia for flour, but 
it is believed that she was not a 
naval vessel. 

When on August 3, 1775, the Ex- 
ecutive of the state appointed Cap- 
tain Giles Hall, it fixed his pay at 
£7 a month. The monthly salary 
of the first lieutenant was £5; the 
second lieutenant and master, £4 
each; a seaman, £2 5s; and a ma- 
rine, £2. The state Executive con- 
tinued to fix the wages of officers 
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and sailors until April, 1779, when 
the General Assembly passed a 
statute creating a naval establish- 
ment. The law was modeled on a 
law of the Continental Congress on 
the same subject. It established 
two scales of wages, one for off- 
cers of vessels of twenty guns or up- 
wards, and the other two classes 
received. a monthly wage, respec- 
tively, of $60 and $48; lieutenants 
and masters, $30 and $24 each; and 
boatswains, $15 and $13. The wag- 
es for seamen did not vary, being 
$8. Connecticut granted pensions 
amounting to half-pay to all her of- 
ficers, seamen, and marines, who 
were wounded in action so as to be 
disabled from earning a livelihood. 
A fraction of half-pay was granted 
for lesser disabilities. 

During the Revolution New Lon- 
don was relatively of vastly great- 
er importance than now. It was 
one of the largest and most enter- 
prising towns of New England. It 
was situated on the great turnpike 
between New York and Boston and 
was an important post-town. It 
was the chief seaport of Connecti- 
cut. The most complete naval 
news is to be found in the Connec- 
ticut Gazette published at New Lon- 
don and not in the Hartford Cour- 
ant nor in the New Haven paper, 
the Connecticut Journal. At the 
outbreak of the Revolution a move- 
ment was started to make New Lon- 
don the chief rendezvous of the Con- 
tinental navy. New London was 
the naval station of the Connecticut 
fleet. Its vessels were here refitted 
and repaired. It was the naval cen- 


ter of Connecticut. 

One of the most public-spirited 
men of New London was Nathaniel 
Shaw jr. 
influence, 


He was a man of wealth, 
and ardent patriotism. 
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Better evidence of the social stand- 
ing of the Shaw family may not be 
needed than that afforded by the 
Statistics of the following extract 
from an old newspaper: “A creat 
wedding dance took place at New 
London at the house of Nathaniel 
Shaw, Esq., June 12, 1769, the day 
after the marriage of his son D:niel 
Shaw and Grace Coit; 92 gentlemen 
and ladies attended, and dance g2 
jigs, 52 contra-dances, 45 minuets, 
and 17 horn-pipes, and retire 45 
minutes past midnight.” Shaw was 
on intimate terms with Washineton 
and other leaders of the Revolution. 
His table was rarely without gists 
of note. Through his occupation, 
that of an importing merchant. he 
became familiar with every dctail 
of maritime pursuits: and his judg- 
ment in naval affairs was most 
highly regarded. In July, 1775, the 
state Executive consulted Shaw on 
the initial naval project of the state. 
Residing in the chief naval port of 
Connecticut, he was conveniently 
situated for aiding his government 
in all of its naval affairs. From 
1775 to 1779 Shaw fitted out the 
ships of the state fleet. In July, 
1776, he was appointed “Agent for 
the Colony, for the purpose of naval 
supplies and for taking care of such 
sick seamen as may be sent on shore 
to his care.” In October, 1778, the 
General Assembly gave him the ti- 
tle of “Marine Agent for Connecti- 
cut” and authorized him to equip 
the state vessels, to direct their 
cruises, and to receive and sell their 
prizes; in all of which he was from 
time to time to take the advice of 
the Governor and Council of Safetv. 

The Connecticut state vessels 
sometimes sent its prizes into Mas- 
sachusetts ports. Several times they 
refitted in Boston. It was therefore 
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convenient to have a navy agent re- 
siding in Boston. Samuel Elliot 
was appointed to serve Connecticut 
in this capacity. The navy agent’s 
name occurs as Elliot, Eliott, and 
Eliot. He was either Samuel El- 
liot, a Boston merchant; or else 
Samuel Eliot, a more distinguished 
3oston merchant of the Revolu- 
tionary period. The latter was a 
benefactor of Harvard college, and 
the grandfather of the present Pres- 
ident Eliot. 

Governor Jonathan Trumbull was 
much interested in the navy of Con- 
necticut, and any plan or sugges- 
tion for its improvement. Early 


in the war an invention of David 
Bushnell, a graduate of Yale in the 
class of 1775, was brought to his 
attention. In February, 1776, Bush- 
nell appeared before the Governor 
and the Counsel of Safety and fully 
explained his device for blowing up 


ships, and was given £60 with 
which to complete it. Bushnell’s 
“American Turtle,” as his contriv- 
ance was called, anticipated mod- 
ern submarine boats. It was a tor- 
toise-shaped diving-boat and could 
be propelled under water. His 
boat contained a supply of air suf- 
ficient to last the operator a half- 
hour, who was guided by means of 
a compass made visible by phos- 
phorous. Upon reaching the 
doomed vessel a screw, to which 
was attached a magazine of pow- 
der by a string, was driven into 
the ship. The casting of the mag- 
azine from the boat set going cer- 
tain clock-work, which gave the op- 
erator time to get beyond the reach 
of danger before it ignited the pow- 
der. In 1777 a trial of the Ameri- 
can Turtle against the British ship 
Eagle in New York harbor was un- 
successful. Later in the year in an 
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attack on the frigate Cerberus an- 
chored off New London, it blew up 
a schooner astern of the frigate and 
wounded several men. Further 
than this Bushnell’s invention did 
not prove a success. An account 
of this invention was once given 
Thomas Jefferson by Washington 
Jefferson was greatly interested in 
it, as he was in all mechanical and 
labor-saving devices. 

The principal cruising-ground of 
the Connecticut vessels was in and 
near Long Island Sound. This re- 
gion was much frequented by Brit- 
ish and Tory craft of all sorts. New 
York was the chief naval station of 
the British in America, and Long 
Island was a nest of Tories. From 
both places privateers and small 
naval ships issued forth to infest 
the shipping of the Sound and the 
coast of Connecticut. In prevent- 
ing the depredations of these ves- 
sels, the Connecticut navy rendered 
one of its most important services. 
It was also called upon to stop the 
illegal and illicit trafficking between 
the unprincipled traders and Tories 
of Connecticut and the Tories and 
British on Long Island and at New 
York. The cruises of the more im- 
portant vessels of the Connecticut 
navy were by no means confined 
to Long Island Sound and the ad- 
jacent waters. They sometimes vis- 
ited the ports of Massachusetts. In 
pursuit of British merchantmen lad- 
en with rich cargoes, they were 
known to reach the regions of the 
Azores and the West Indies. In 
June and July, 1778, the Oliver 
Cromwell and the Defence refitted 
at Charleston, South Carolina. To- 
wards the end of July the Oliver 
Cromwell sailed for Nantes, France, 
with a load of indigo, which she ex- 
pected to exchange for clothing. 
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masted and was forced to abandon 
her voyage. The Spy made one trip 
to France, being the only vessel of 
the navy that visited a European 
port. 

The vessels of the Connecticut 
navy with the approximate periods 
of their services were as follows: 
brigantine Minerva, 1775; schooner 
Spy, 1775-1778; ship Defence, 1776- 
1779; ship Oliver Cromwell, 1776- 
1779; galleys Crane and Whiting, 
1776; galley Shark, 1776-1777; 
schooner Schuyler, 1777; and sloop 
Guilford, 1779. A list of vessels 
in the Connecticut navy, that con- 
tains several additional names, has 
been compiled. These extra ves- 
sels were either prizes or merchant 
vessels, and are believed to have 
rendered the state no naval services. 
They are not to be considered as 
forming a part of the navy of the 
state. ‘ 

The highest rank in the Connecti- 
cut navy was that of captain, and 
the following are the chief officers 
who served in that rank: Giles 
Hall, Robert Niles, William Coit, 
Seth Harding, Timothy Parker, and 
Samuel Smedley. Hall has been 
credited to Wallingford, Niles to 
Groton, and Coit, Parker and Hard- 
ing to Norwich. Before Harding 
was given command of the state- 
ship Defence, he had commanded 
privateers. From the state navy he 
was promoted to the Continental 
navy, and was given command of 
the Continental frigate Confeder- 
acy, which was built on the Thames 
river between Norwich and New 
London. This ship was under the 
command of Harding when she was 
captured in 1781 by the British nav- 
al ships Roebuck and Orpheus, and 
was returning from Cape Francois 
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Encountering a storm, she was dis- 








with a load of military stores and 
produce. As has been seen, Coit 
in the fall of 1775 commanded the 
Harrison of Washington’s fleet. 
Early in 1775 he had answered the 
call to arms and became an officer 
in “Parson’s Regiment.” ‘oit, 
Harding, and Parker, successively, 


acted as captain of the Oliver Crom- 


well. Before the Revolution |’ark- 
er was a Sailor, and had made voy- 
ages to the West Indies. Among 
the junior officers of the line in the 


Connecticut navy were the follow- 
ing lieutenants of the Oliver Crom- 
well: David Hawley, Saiuel 
Champlin, Michael Mellally, John 
Chapman, John Smith, Caleb Fris- 
bee, and John Tillinghast. 

By all odds the chiefest vessels 
of the Connecticut navy were the 
Spy, Defence, and Oliver Crom- 
well. Each belonged to the navy 
for some three years and saw con- 
siderable service. The career of the 
three galleys was short. The Mifflin 
and Schuyler were in the service of 
the state for only a short time in 
1777. The Guilford was captured 
shortly after she was fitted out. In 
October, 1775, the Minerva, the first 
vessel of the navy, was ordered, in 
response to a request of the Con- 
tinental Congress, to proceed to sea 
and to intercept two transports 
bound from England to Quebec. 
These important orders were not 
executed by Captain Hall of the 
Minerva for the very sufficient rea- 
son “that all the hands or soldiers 
and marines on board, except Io or 
12, being duly noticed of said or- 
ders utterly declined and refused to 
obey the same and perform said 
cruise,” which through their dis- 
obedience wholly failed. The state 
Executive ordered the mutinous men 
to be discharged and others enlist- 
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ed in their places, but before the 
Minerva was again ready for ser- 
vice, the General Assembly in De- 
cember, 1775, directed Captain Hall 
to return his vessel to her owner 
and dismiss his men. The Minerva 
did not get to sea. 

The first prize of a Connecticut 
state vessel was captured by the tiny 
schooner Spy, which made her first 
cruise in October, 1775. Early in 
that month she re-captured and 
brought into New London a large 
ship containing eight thousand bush- 
els of wheat. The Spy was chief- 
ly useful in watching the enemy 
and giving notice of his movements 
to the government and to the ship- 
ping of the state. On July 6, 1776, 


the following instructions were is- 
sued by Governor Trumbull and the 
Connecticut Council of Safety to 
Captain Robert Niles “of the Col- 
ony armed Schooner Spy”: “You 


are hereby instructed carefully and 
diligently to attend the duty of your 
station and department; to keep a 
careful watch and lookout for any 
and every hostile ship or vessel 
which may be hovering about our 
coasts, take any that you can, give 
every signal and intelligence of and 
concerning them in your power; 
and for the advantage of the trade 
and friends of the country, you are 
also to take care and prevent, as 
far as lies in your power, any smug- 
gling trade and clandestine manage- 
ment contrary to the laws and em- 
bargo of this Colony, and any of 
the prohibitions of the honourable 
Continental Congress; for which, 
and every faithful exertion for the 
good of the Colonies and the sup- 
port of the laws, this shall be your 
sufficient warrant.” 

Owing to her small size the Spv 
easily escaped from the enemy by 
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taking refuge in shallow harbors 
and rivers. She carried only thirty 
men and an armament of six four- 
pounders. While not adapted for 
heavy fighting, she yet succeeded in 
taking several prizes. She frequent- 
ly cruised in the neighborhood of 
Block Island or Montauk Point. In 
August and September, 1776, she 


*seems to have been farther out to 


sea. She then captured the schoon- 
er Mary and Elizabeth, bound from 
Barbadoes to Halifax with a cargo 
of fifty-nine hogsheads of rum and 
eight barrels of sugar; and the ship 
Hope laden with 250 hogsheads of 
sugar, thirty-two puncheons of 
rum, and some molasses and coffee, 
and bound from St. Vincents to 
London. About a year later the 
Spy captured two sloops, the Fer- 
geuson and Dolphin. The latter 
the state bought for £1000, and 
used as a merchant vessel. 

The most striking service ren- 
dered by the Spy was the carrying 
to France of a most important mes- 
sage of the Continental Congress. 
When the treaties of February, 
1778, between the United States and 
France were ratified by Congress, 
several vessels were selected to 
carry to France copies of them and 
the news of their ratification. One 
of these was the Connecticut state 
schooner Spy, Captain Robert Niles. 
Several packets were selected in or- 
der to insure the arrival of the im- 
portant news; it was scarcely pos- 
sible that all of them should be cap- 
tured by the enemy or succumb to 
boisterous seas and weather. Niles 
had the honor of reaching France 
first with his important message. 
On his return trip the Spy was 
taken by the British, but Niles twice 
captured succeeded in twice escap- 
ing the enemy. He reached Con- 
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necticut a little more than a year af- 
ter he sailed from Stonington on his 
important mission. In the records 
of the Connecticut Council of Safe- 
ty for July, 1779, we read: “Cap- 
tain Niles came in, having arrived 
home last Saturday after having 
been twice captured, etc.—gave an 
account of his voyage, etc.—arrived 
at Paris twenty-seven days after he 
sailed, which was June, 1778, and 
delivered his mail to Dr. Franklin, 
containing the ratification by Con- 
gress of the Treaty with France, be- 
ing the first account he had received 
of that event, which was greatly 
satisfactory to him and the French 
minister and nation in general, etc.” 

The Defence carried sixteen six- 
pounders. She was originally a 
brigantine, sixty-two feet keel, 
twenty-three feet beam, and eleven 
feet hold. In the summer of 1777 
while in Boston, she was lengthened 
She was 


and rigged as a ship. 
very successful in capturing prizes. 
She was first ready for sea in April, 


1776. She sailed about the first of 
June. With what success may be 
seen from the following interesting 
letter of her captain, Seth Harding, 
to Governor Jonathan Trumbull. 
It is dated June 19, 1776: “Hon- 
ourable Sir: I sailed on Sunday last 
from Plymouth. Soon after we 
came to sail, I heard considerable 
firing to the northward. In _ the 
evening fell in with four armed 
schooners near the entrance of Bos- 
ton harbour, who informed me they 
had engaged with a ship and a brig, 
and were obliged to quit them. 
Soon after I came up into Nan- 
tasket Roads, where I found the 
ship and brig at anchor. I imme- 
diately fell in between the two, and 
came to anchor about twelve o’clock 
at night. I hailed the ship, who 
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answered, from Great Britain. [ or- 
dered her to strike her colours to 
America. They answered me by 
asking, What brig is that? I told 
them the Defence. I then hailed 
him again, and told him I did not 
want to kill their men; but have the 
ship I would at all events, and avain 
desired them io strike; upon which 
the Major (since dead) said, Yes, 
I’ll_ strike,’ and fired a broadside 
upon me, which I immediately re- 
iurned, upon which an engageient 
begun, which continued three giass- 
es, when the ship and brig both 
struck. In this engagement I had 
nine men wounded but none killed. 
The enemy had eighteen killed and 
a number wounded. My officers 
and men behaved with great brav- 
ery; no men could have outdone 
them. 

“We took out of the above vessels 
two hundred and ten _ prisoners, 
among whom is Colonel Campbell of 
General Frazer’s Regiment of High- 
landers. The Major was killed. 

“Yesterday a ship was seen in the 
way, which came towards the en- 
trance of the harbour, upon which I 
came to sail, with four schooners in 
company. We came up with her, and 
took her without any engagement. 
There were on board about one 
hundred and twelve Highlanders. 

“As there are a number more of 
the same fleet expected every day, 
and the General here urges my stay, 
I shall tarry a few days, and then 
proceéd to New London. My brig 
is much damaged in her sails and 
rigging. 

“If your Honour has any com- 
mands, be so good as to communi- 
cate them by a line. I hope your 
Honour will excuse this request, 
and excuse my copying this fair, 
for want of time.” 
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In this account Harding, appar- 
ently, is guilty of doing an injustice 
to \Vashington’s little fleet, four or 
possibly five of whose vessels had 
participated in the capture of the 
Highlanders. According to the re- 
port of Lieutenant Campbell of the 
jritish army, the transports were 
on their way to Boston not knowing 
that it had been evacuated by the 
jritish. They were engaged by 
four of Washington’s vessels for a 
large part of the day of June 16 and 
lost several men. At four o'clock 
in the afternoon the four vessels 
withdrew, but towards the close of 
the evening returned with the De- 
fence and a schooner of eight guns. 
In the second engagement that en- 
sued the British ran out of ammu- 
nition. “Under such circumstances 
hemmed in as we were with six 
privateers, in the midst of an en- 
emy’s harbour, beset with a dead 


calm, without the power of escap- 
ing, or even the most distant hope 
of relief, I thought it became my 
duty not to sacrifice the lives of gal- 
lant men wantonly in the arduous 
attempt of an evident impossibil- 


ity.” Major Menzies and seven 
private soldiers were killed. He 
was buried with the honors of war 
at Boston. The quartermaster and 
twelve private soldiers were wound- 
ed. 

For two and a half years the De- 
fence was fortunate in her cruises, 
sailing both alone and in company 
with other vessels. During both 
1777 and 1778 she visited the West 
Indies and captured some valuable 
prizes. In July, 1778, it was re- 
ported that she and a French priva- 
teer had taken two English priva- 
teers on the coast of the Carolinas. 
During the Revolution West India 
merchant ships of the enemy with 
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rich cargoes were vulnerable craft, 
since their convoy was often weak. 
A typical prize of this sort was the 
ship John taken by the Defence in 
the fall of 1776. The John had 
sailed from Jamaica in company 
with two hundred sail and under 
convoy of two men of war. When 
the Defence overhauled the fleet of 
merchantmen, the men of war had 
parted company with them and re- 
turned to port. The burden of the 
prize was about three hundred tons, 
and its cargo consisted of “three 
hundred and six hogsheads of sugar, 
one hundred and fifty-eight hogs- 
heads of rum, sixteen bales of cot- 
ton, a quantity of coffee and ma- 
hogany, and has two turtles on 
board.” 

Three of the lieutenants of the 
Defence were named Leeds, Angel, 
and Billings, and had been sea-cap- 
tains, sailing from the Thames. On 
March 10, 1779, the Defence struck 
on Goshen Reef, near New London, 
bilged, and soon after overset. Her 
guns and most of her stores were 
saved. Several of her crew perished 
in the hold. 

The Oliver Cromwell, the largest 
vessel of the Connecticut navy car- 
ried twenty guns. She made her 
first cruise in the summer of 1777 
and went as far eastward as the lati- 
tude of the Azores. She captured 
several prizes, of which the most 
valuable were the brigantine Honor 
and the packet Weymouth. The 
Honor and her cargo were sold in 
Boston for $51,025. The most note- 
worthy cruise of the Oliver Crom- 
well was made in the spring of 1778. 
She sailed from Boston in March in 
company with the Defence. They 
visited the West Indies and refitted 
in Charleston, South Carolina. 
They captured the Admiral Keppel, 
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eighteen, and the Cygnus, sixteen, 
two letters of marque. John Til- 
linghast, the third lieutenant of the 
Oliver Cromwell brought the Ad- 
miral Keppel into Boston. The 
Oliver Cromwell had one man killed 
and several wounded. Captain 
James Day was mortally hurt and 
died the day after the battle. The 
Admiral Kepple had on board. sev- 
eral distinguished passengers, 
among others the Honorable Henry 
Shirley, late British Ambassador to 
Russia. She was the most valuable 
prize captured by the Connecticut 
navy, selling in Boston for £22,321. 

The last successful cruise of the 
Oliver Cromwell was made in May, 
1779, when four small prizes were 
captured. On June 5 she was cruis- 
ing with the privateer Hancock 
some leagues south of Sandy Hook, 
and fell in with the British frigate 
Daphne and two or three other ves- 
sels. The Oliver Cromwell and the 
Daphne engaged each other for two 
hours. After having had her main- 
topmast shot away, the Oliver 
Cromwell surrendered. She had 
three men killed and five wounded. 
The British fitted her out and gave 
her the name of Restoration. By 
August she was at sea cruising un- 
der the flag of her new owner. Part 
of her crew returned home in June. 
In August Captain Parker and forty 
men were exchanged. The captives 
had been confined in the prison 
ships, Jersey and Good Hope. The 
account of the treatment of the crew 
of the Oliver Cromwell on board 
these prison-ships as published by 
Daniel Stanton, one of the crew, are 
in striking and welcome contrast 
with the heart-rending narratives of 
other naval prisoners of the Revolu- 
tion. Stanton wrote that “there 
was nothing plundered from us; we 
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were kindly used by the captain and 
others that belonged to the ship. 
Our sick were attended by physi- 
cians who appeared very officious to 
recover them to health. Our allow- 
ances for subsistence was whole- 
some and in reasonable plenty, in- 
cluding the allowance by the Con- 
tinental Congress sent on Board 
ins eeee On the whole we were as 
humanely treated as our condition 
and the Enemy’s Safety would ad- 
mit.” 

Wher about July 1, 17709, the 
British captured the state sloop 
Guilford, eight guns, the state navy 
of Connecticut came to an end. The 
commissioning of whale-boats by 
the state in 1780, for the purpose of 
suppressing the illicit trade with the 
enemy properly forms a part of 
Connecticut’s earlier attempts to 
stop this infamous traffic. Much of 
this contraband trade with the 
Tories on Long Island and the Brit- 
ish at New York was conducted not 
by the Tories of Connecticut, but 
by pretending patriots, men who 
otherwise were considered fair and 
honorable. Many stringent acts 
were passed by the Connecticut 
legislature forbidding this com- 
merce. But they were in large part 
powerless to stop it. The market 
for Connecticut products afforded 
by the enemy at New York and on 
Long Island was too good; and 
many Connecticut Yankees 
greedy for large profits. During 
the Revolution nothing could be 
said of a man better calculated to 
hold him up to public indignation 
than to call him a “Long [sland 
Trader.” Many tricks were resort- 
ed to in order to conceal the opera- 
tions of the trading. Certain pa- 
triot refugees, who fled to Con- 
necticut from Long Island, would 


were 
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obtain a license to reiurn to their 
former homes for their property, 
and under its cover would engage in 
smuggling. 

Late in the war the citizens of 
Norwich determined to stamp out 
the abuse. They formed an asso- 
ciation and agreed to hold no so- 
cial or commercial intercourse with 
those persons detected in evading 
the laws. They provided boats 
which kept watch at suspected plac- 
es. All smuggled goods which 
were found were seized and sold, 
and the proceeds were devoted to 
charitable purposes. Some of the 
boats which the state commissioned 
to stop the smuggling disregarded 
their commissions and became the 
most active participators in the ne- 
farious traffic. Suspicions, anti- 
pathies, and malicious feelings 
were aroused in every seaport town. 


The patriots condemned those who 
profited by this trade in unmeasured 


terms. One need not be pardoned 
for sympathizing with the senti- 
ments of a patriot, expressed in the 
following extract taken from a let- 
ter dated Fairchild, Connecticut, 
May 13, 1776: 

“More Tory Business. Last Sun- 
day Captain Harding in the brig 
Defence, had the happiness of tak- 
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ing a number of Tories who were 
crossing over to Long Island, on 
some of their pious errands, I sup- 
pose; among whom was one Mr. 
Neal, a wretch you have often seen 
up town. He generally wore a 
white hat and a blue silk jacket; in 
exchange for which, I hope they 
will give him a coat-of-mail, that is, 
one of lime and stone. 

“It'is said there were a number 
of letters found on them, giving an 
account of their diabolical schemes, 
together with the names of several 
of their associates. In consequence 
of which, a number of gentlemen 
resolved to break up the den, and 
set off to Ridgefield; among whom 
was the bold assertor of his coun- 
try’s cause, Major Dimon, who, I 
have this morning heard, had like 
to have lost his life, in reposing 
too much confidence in one of the 
villains. It seems he was very ac- 
tive in taking one Lyons, who, af- 
ter he had surrendered, invited him 
in, where he had a number of the 
brother murderers concealed, that 
fell on him and would have put an 
end to his life, had not some of his 
friends very providentially come to 
his assistance. The Major, I am 
told, is much wounded in the head, 
but still had resolution to go in 
quest of others.” 
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O long as the number of chil- 
dren in our Primary Schools 
so greatly outnumbers the reg- 

istration of our Grammar and High 
Schools, we may be assured that the 
School training of many of our peo- 
ple is elementary, at least. Our con- 
tinued prosperity in material af- 
fairs bears fruit in the general ex- 
tension of opportunities for educa- 
tion, in school and out, and the 


growth of High Schools and Col- 


leges is everywhere phenomenal. 
Nevertheless, many of us must re- 
main untutored, in spite of the 
school’s open door. The necessity 
of contributing to the support of the 
family, the loss of father or moth- 
er, wilful abandonment of school 
tasks, before the consequences are 
realized, too late; lack of means to 
continue in school; or the parents’ 
failure to realize the advantages of 
education ;—all these causes con- 
tribute to swell the number of those 
who leave school when their edu- 
cation is barely begun. Of these, 
many go lamenting all their days 
the loss of early opportunities. 
They are self-classified as ignorant 
and untaught; and while they de- 
plore their own deficiencies they 
place undue emphasis upon the ad- 
vantages which have been withheld. 

Without doubt their deprivation 


is great. The gift of the school is 
beyond our measuring ;—we have 
only half begun to discern its val- 
ue. But it is not all of education. 
There is consolation in the assur- 
ance that many of our best educat- 
ed men and women have had lim- 
ied schooling, in the ordinary 
sense of the term. By some means 
they have mastered the essentials, 
and have secured outside the school 
a finer training than the school it- 
self affords. 

What are the products of our 
school life, then? and how may we 
make amends for their loss? 

In the first place, the elementary 
school aims to assure to us the mas- 
tery of books, to the end that we 
may continue our learning, and en- 
large our limited field of experi- 
ence by sharing the experience with 
others, so far as it has been written 
down in books. 

When we have learned to read, 
then, we have opened the door to 
all learning. The school may lead 
us within the temple—and guide us 
from room to room; but without 
the help of the school, we still may 
enter. At school or at home, we 
may read, and so may share the ex- 
perience of all ages and climes. 

But we shall soon discover that 
reading means much more than the 
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mere naming of the words which 
we find upon the printed page. We 
must bring to the book an exper- 
ience which will enable us to inter- 
pret its message. The liitle world 
in which we live—our work—our 
neighborhood—our woods and fields 
—vields us the key of all the vast 
unknown ;—but we must know our 
little world first. These neighbors 
of ours—rightly understood, shall 
enable us to undersiand the men 
and women whom History brings 
to our doors;—and entertain the 
myriads that await us in the pages 
of fiction. The truths that science 
would unfold to us take hold of the 
common happenings of our farms 
and workshops, our factories and 
our kitchens. ’ 
Unless we observe the one, we 
cannot understand the other. The 


beauty which the artist paints or 


the poet describes dwells in our 
wayside flowers and abides in the 
sunrise which is new to us every 
morning. If our eyes see not the 
blossom and the rosy cloud, they 
cannot behold the painting nor can 
our hearts fill the poet’s meaning. 
If our ears are deaf to the whisper- 
ing of the winds in the pines or the 
rustling of the cornleaves, they can- 
not hear the symphony. And the 
heroes of history shall be dumb to 
us if we have not witnessed the 
daily heroism of silent and faithful 
toil in our midst nor measured the 
constant sacrifice which is poured 
for us by a mother’s love. 

Out of school, not in, are these 
lessons learned; and if we learn 
them well, we shall bring to the 
book the key which shall unlock its 
treasure for us. It is life itself 
which trains us, making us ready 
for our books. 
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Out of the numberless books 
which our times afford, then, what 
shall we choose? Four or five sim- 
ple rules may serve as guides. First, 
—we should read for our work— 
our trade, art, craft, or profession, 
—to make it better and to add to 
our enjoyment of it. There is no 
work that cannot be better done 
through knowing what others have 
achieved in it, and how they have 
won success. We take hold of 
hands with our fellow craftsmen, 
thus, and join their guild. Our 
work broadens as we read, and we 
come to have a finer conception of 
it. And such reading, thoughtfully 
pursued, may become the better 
sort of study;—the new thought 
enlightens the task, while the task, 
as thoughtfully performed, makes 
the reading intelligent. Each helps 
the other, as do the laboratory and 
the lecture. 

Such reading continues and 
strengthens the education. It is es- 
pecially commended to those whose 
tasks have assumed the aspect of 
drudgery. Useful work, well done, 
is in itself an education; but joy 
must be an inherent part of the 
doing. Drudgery is dull and dead- 
ening ;—joyful labor is a ionic. The 
life and light which enters our work 
through our reading,—the sense of 
neighborship—the assurance of use- 
fulness—the joy of accomplishment 
—educate us. 

Women who are shut in at their 
home tasks need this revelation. 
Today they may discover that their 
tasks are held essential not only to 
their home circle, but to the public 
good,—that they are applying in 
their homely toil truths which men 
of science have given years to dis- 
cover, and are securing for their 
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domain laws, which statesmen are 
striving to put into effect for the 
nation’s good. This larger aspect 
of the every day task makes it worth 
while—and redeems ii from drudg- 
ery. The home becomes the labor- 
atory where truths are tested,—the 
school where men are trained for 
the common good. 

The second rule is added to the 
first. Read, also, on some one sub- 
ject that interests you, apart from 
your daily task. Let your reading 
carry you into this new field—from 
which you may return refreshed 
to your appointed labor, or with 
thoughts which may occupy your 
mind while your hands are engaged 
with your work. For many of the 
rouiine tasks, which demand no new 
knowledge or skill, may be saved 
from dullness and dreariness by the 
accompaniment of pleasant thoughts. 
Lucy Larcom pinned cuttings from 


newspapers on the walls of a long 
room in which she was employed 
in the mill, and as she passed from 
end to end, in her routine—snatched 


a thought to accompany her. Bird 
lovers have made birds their com- 
panions, learning to hear their songs, 
to recognize their workings, and to 
detect their tricks and manners, as 
they met them by the roadside or 
in the familiar fields. A language 
may be learned, a field of History 
covered, a favorite author studied, 
in the spare hours;—and this re- 
source will not only cheer the days 
but will enlarge the horizon and 
make ready for the next learning. 

In the third place—(this being 
added to the other two) read along 
the line of some special interest in 
the common good. Nothing helps 
us more in our education than the 
window which looks out upon the 
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general welfare, and away from our 
petty and personal concerns. It 
may be child labor, or the Negro 
question, the problems of imniigra- 
tion, or civil service ;—something 
that you already care for, and need 
to know more about. Read on both 
sides, fairly. Discuss, as weil as 
read. Enlist your friends in the 
same interest, and your conferences 
and arguments will crystallize your 
thought. Through such thought 
and reading you come to realize 
your citizenship—in the true sense 
of the word. 

In the fourth place—keep by you 
some book or books which shall in- 
sure for your ideals of life an as- 
cending scale. Let no day pass 
without the brave true word which 
lifts you out of the “mud and scum 
of things.’ Your book may be 
history or fiction, poem or fable— 
but it should give you a glimpse of 
spiritual truth, through and beyond 
the material. 

In these days of great accumu- 
lations, there is a strife to get much 
intelligently as well as in material 
affairs. “Tis a good time to remem- 
ber Emerson’s word: “Keep your 
mind on the Eternal and your intel- 
lect will grow.” Such reading can- 
not be spared; it secures for life 
truer interpretations, finer propor- 
tions. 

And lastly, with the rest read the 
books you like best—always re- 
membering that the best books 
should be chosen, among your likes. 
Out of such reading and thinking 
your special contribution comes. 

And now, with such companion- 
ship with books, is the education 
assured, and the lack of schooling 
compensated for? Partly, but not 
wholly. For the school does some- 
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thing more than to open the world 
of books to us. It provides asso- 
ciation with teachers and pupils; it 
fixes habits and establishes tenden- 
cies; it trains and developes char- 
acter. 

In school and out, we learn much 
from our association with others. 
Personal experiences, which loom 
so large to us take their place in 
proper perspective when we learn 
that our experience is common to 
others also. 

Personal peculiarities are rubbed 
away by friendly criticism,—we 
learn through the disciplined asso- 
ciation of the school how to con- 
form to a common standard. And 
if it is a good school, we associate 
with our superiors as well as our 
equals, and accordingly set up finer 
ideals of what life may be to us. 
With all this, we accept a regular, 
orderly occurrence of tasks and re- 
sponsibilities, which we are pledged 
to meet. All this training counts 
for good. 

How can we make good its loss? 
By substituting self control for 
school control, and holding our- 
selves diligently to our self-ap- 
pointed task. By setting ourselves 
to learn from our friends (in books 
and out) finer manners and gener- 
ous thought ;—tolerance and sym- 
pathy. By choosing, so far as we 
can—vacation travels, instead of 
finer clothes or frequent luxuries :— 
by constantly selecting the finer— 
in our association and our reading. 
“He is never alone who is accom- 
panied by noble thoughts.” Such 
association tells. 

And, happily, other opportunities 
for tuition offer themselves, and it 
is not too late to learn. The cor- 
respondence schools have enrolled 
upon their lists more students than 


all the colleges. The Christian As- 
sociations have es:ablished evening 
courses of study for adults. The 
Chautauqua Assemblies provide 
courses of study; and there is al- 
ways the opening for the neighbor- 
hood club, with its evening set apart 
for the study of History—or of 
some favorite author. To the earn- 
est seeker after learning, the way 
opens. 

It may not be out of place to sug- 
gest here that defects in early train- 
ing are often made apparent to 
others through our speech and our 
letters. Mispronunciation, or care- 
less slovenly pronunciation; mis- 
spelling and disregard for punctua- 
tion proclaim our misfortune. Yet 
all these are easily remedied, if we 
know the defect, and take sufficient 
pains. We may rigidly exclude 
from our conversation the forbidden 
phrases—“I done it”—, “She gave 
it to Mary and I,” and their like. 
We can listen carefully to good 
speakers and copy their pronuncia- 
tion, we can devote ourselves to the 
study of a good dictionary; we can 
make ourselves spell the words in 
the street car advertisements—in 
our letters—in our daily reading. 
We can secure the help of our best 
friends—without false shame or 
sense of humiliation. Everybody is 
learning some belated lesson :—let 
us make our lesson up as soon as 
possible. It is never too late to 
mend or to learn;—and the lesson 
is worth the learning. 

“Every man has two educations,” 
somebody has said; “one, which he 
receives from others, and the other, 
far more important, which he gives 
himself.” With a fair beginning in 
our elementary schools—no one of 
us need miss this other, and “far 
more important” education. 
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A University Not Built with 
Hands 


The New England University is 
in the minds of certain leading spir- 
its of education and there only, at 
present. But when it is completed, 
when that much desired consum- 
mation, the coordination of all our 
educational facilities, unmatched 
anywhere else in this country, shall 
have been reached, there will be no 
new buildings to house it, for it 
transcends all human construction. 
In one respect, New England is 
behind the West. President Angell 








of Michigan University, in an ad- 
dress at Harvard last year rather 
disconcerted us by pointing out that 
all education is free out West, (that 
is, West of Ohio,) from kindergar- 
ten to university. There are two 
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cities which have free colleges of 
good grade, New York and Ciucin- 
nati. The University of Maine and 
the Agricultural Colleges of New 
England are free; and certain lim- 
ited provision is made for half 
scholarships at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and ihe 
Worcester Polytechnic. But be- 
yond this and the high schools of 
New England, that is all of the high- 
er education here that is free. )ur- 
ing his lectureship at Harvard, Pro- 
fessor Ostwald of Berlin University 
commented unfavorably upon these 
conditions, or rather upon the far 
greater cost of higher instruction in 
New England than that! in Ger- 
many. Mr. Carnegie has recently 
devoted a munificent sum to rem- 
edying a similar deficiency in Scot- 
land, which, like New England, al- 
ways has prided herself on her high- 
er education. 

The coordination of our colleges 
already in operation which might 
easily be contrived, the more adven- 
turous spirits would like to see in- 
clude besides the schools and col- 
leges the public libraries and mu- 
seums; and certain ideals include 
also the post office and even the 
railroads. The railroad car school 
with its teaching staff and appli- 
ances for agricultural instruction 
has been worked with great success 
in certain of the Southern states 
and in the Northwest, and has now 
been started in Maine. The New 
England Education League points 
to New England’s limited area and 
abundant transportation as offering 
better opportunity than any system 
previously existing of instruction 
from the railroad. President Eliot’s 
committee on the utilization of mu- 
seums of art by schools and colleges 
has been maintaining a series of lec- 
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tures in Boston during the past 
month, which speak for the advan- 
tages of opening the eyes of our 
youth to the expressions of feeling 
offered by modern painters and 
sculptors, the teachings of history 
that are to be obtained from art and 
the delights of looking upon na‘ure 
with some sensibility to her beauty 
and suggestions. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association have just cel- 
ebrated the tenth year of their Ev- 
ening Institute which is a college 
without the name or a building of 
fourteen hundred ardent students, 
—that is to say eager enough for 
its instructions to give an evening’s 
work to it after a hard day’s work 
in store, office or at the workbench. 
The Y. M. C. A. Institute now in- 
cludes a law school, a polytechnic, 
a commercial school, a real estate 
school, a school for study of shoe 
manufactures, instruction in auto- 
mobile construction and driving, 
besides all its regular classes in lan- 
guages and common school studies. 
Its technical instruction, of course, 
deals with general principles rather 
than with the practice of the trades, 
an all round knowledge rather than 
the proficiency of the mechanic 
being the aim. 

But the largest resource of all for 
the building of the “New England 
University” will be in the existing 
universities and colleges. The New 
England Journal of Education has 
championed with great vigor and 
intelligence the idea of utilizing the 
university plant to a far greater ex- 
tent than at present, at times and 
seasons when ihe regular body of 
students is not in possession. Dr. 
Winship recently remarked in an 
editorial: “The assumption that a 
university like Harvard for instance, 
is solely for the four or five thou- 
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sand who matriculate there, most 
of them merely doing routine work, 
is preposterous ... Some day there 
will be a rude awakening when the 
public appreciates the vast resourc- 
es in these institutions that are 
largely going to waste. There are 
approximately twice as many young 
men and women who would be 
pleased to utilize these insiitutions, 
but who can not, as things are, take 
advantage of them and with whom 
it is not primarily a matter of cost.” 
The vacation schools at Harvard 
and Clark are merely a hint of what 
would be possible were the great 
plants available in their depart- 
ments for evening classes and use 
by a fresh sei of students on Satur- 
days. The New England Educa- 
tion League has long been at work 
in the study of a system for the 
fuller utilization of all school build- 
ings outside of school hours. It al- 
so advocates travelling lectureships 
and a liberal extension of the free 
scholarships. All these questions 
and causes would be best cared for 
under such a coordination of me- 
thod and management as could be 
provided for under the auspices of 
the proposed University of New 
England. 


New Causes of Famine 


The President’s recommendation 
that Congress withdraw federal 
lands from entry, in order that the 
people may retain ownership of the 
property they now possess in this 
field, received a forceful and timely 
illustration during the December 
cold spell in the Northwestern 
States. 

In hundreds of towns and villages. 
and on tens of thousands of farms 
there was actual and severe suffer- 
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ing for want of fuel. The transcon- 
tinental railroads traversing the 
Northwest, under the control of Ed- 
ward H. Harriman and James J. 
Hill, have got possession of all the 
coal mines that supply that section. 
There are no other public highways 
by which fuel can be broughi in 
and no other sources of coal supply 
near enough to be drawn upon if 
there were other ways of getting the 
coal in there. In respect to their 
winter fuel, the inhabitants of the 
Northwestern states are completely 
at the mercy of Edward H. Harri- 
man and James J. Hill. 


For which these 


causes men 
have not yet satisfactorily explained 
—if any satisfactory explanation 


were possible—their roads failed to 
provide for the people of the North- 
west, in advance of winter this year, 
coal enough io keep their fires go- 
ing. Coal dealers declare their or- 
ders were ample and timely, but 
that they were unable to get the 
coal delivered. The general an- 
swer of the railroads, there as else- 
where throughout the country this 
year, is that they were simply un- 
able to handle the amount of freight 
that was offered to them, and that 
some part of it necessarily had to 
wait. It would appear that the 
roads figured they could earn a 
larger profit carrying other freight 
than coal, wherefore coal was se- 
lected as the freight that must wait. 

As a result, the Associated Press 
reports that water, gas and electric 
light plants have had to be shut 
down, schools closed and factories 
in very large number obliged to 
stop work. Farmers have been 
obliged to burn their sheds and 
barns, even their fences, to keep 
warm; and in some instances, these 
sources of fuel supply failing them, 
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they clubbed together with what 
burnable material they could col- 
lect and took refuge in the district 
school houses, where one s 
would keep them all warm. S: 
was left shelterless, to wande 

and die in the coulees, and the 

it is reported, will mount into 
millions, of property alone, io 
nothing of the loss of life that must 
follow from the exposure of women 
and children and those in delicate 
health to the severities of the North- 
western winter without the means 
of keeping warm. 

Responding to a widespread de- 
mand, the governors of the States 
affected called upon the railroads 
to provide fuel for the people. There 
was no one else upon whom they 
could call, since no one else owned 
available fuel or had the means of 
delivering it. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission set a committee 
of its members at work investigat- 
ing the situation, with the purpose 
to relieve the sufferers, if possible. 
It was even reported, unofficially, 
at Washington, that the President 
was meditating a special message 
to Congress, asking for power to 
take possession of the railroads and 
their mines, in any future emer- 
gency like this one, and to operate 
them for the service of the public. 
Whether he actually considered any 
such purpose, or did not, there is no 
doubt that a repetition of the 
events of December in the North- 
west would speedily provoke a gen- 
eral demand that something of this 
kind be done. The country has not 
forgotten the fright that came upon 
it during the latest great coal mine 
strike in Pennsylvania, when it 
seemed likely that there would be 
a general coal famine at the outset 
of cold weather. 
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\t a time when the trend of pub- 
lic sentiment as well as of govern- 
mental practice is toward the ex- 
tension of federal activity into many 
new fields, it certainly must be plain 
to Messrs. Harriman and Hill that 
they cannot hope to retain control 
of the great railroads now in their 
hands if they fail to serve the vital 
needs of the people whose patron- 
age supports those railroads and 
who depend upon them for com- 
munication with the rest of the 
country. 


The Town-Room at the Civic 
League 


“The Town Room” of the Civic 
League, in the upper part of the 
Joy Sireet house of that organiza- 
tion, was a great object of curiosity 
to those in attendance at the recent 
Social Education Congress. The 
visitors were from all over the State 
and New England and some reg- 
istered “Canada” and “South Amer- 
ica!” The exact purpose of the 
room was explained when one of 
the educators from New York had 
asked: “Is it one thing more added 
to the present multiplicity of inter- 
ests crossing and colliding with one 
another?” “On the contrary; it is 
intended ‘to coordinate to find the 
unity in variety,” was the answer. 
Perhaps no closer definition has 
been given of the somewhat broad 
and vague benevolence embodied in 
the “Town Room.” 

Plenty of illustration was given 
of this work of coordination in the 
discussions of the gatherings in the 


room during this Congress referred 
to. It had gathered in the over- 
flow of guests accepting the hospi- 
tality of the 20th Century Club 
house, (which is next door,) and 
among the groups scattered always 
about the room could be heard in- 
formal discussions unconsciously 
“coordinating” ideals, new schemes 
of improvement, achievement and 
influence. Miss Anna Tarbell, in a 
note on the “Town Room,” records 
the presence there on one occasion 
(which was considered almost a re- 
dedication of the room) of experts 
in physical education, advocates of 
the juvenile court reform, pioneers 
of the playground idea, promoters 
of children’s gardens and believers 
in boys’ clubs, representatives of 
art education, of manual training, 
of settlement work and of the em- 
bryonic people’s university. 

Surely coordination must be going 
on at a rapid rate where there is 
such a mingling of elements and 
forces. Social education is really 
only the work of “coordination” on 
a large scale-—the same as that 
which goes on in the “Town Room” 
daily. The Civic League has to its 
credit now, the consummation, last 
year, of medical inspection in the 
schools throughout the State. Its 
new work, for which it is always 
gathering materials for coordination, 
touches upon questions as diverse 
as the country library, the tramp 
problem, and public relief. 

It-is well to keep alive and in hon- 
or the tradition of the Town and its 
government as the ideal democracy. 
It is a frame-work firm enough, yet 
elastic enough, to bear up all sorts 
of progressive social evolution. 

















‘Times at Squash Center 


By Nixon WATERMAN 


Well, yes, our schools run smoothly now, but I remember 
when a youth 

Squash Center was so new and rough, the troubled 
teachers had in truth, 


To thrash their way from day to day, and if they weren't 
both big and stout 

And skilled in tricks from A to Z the boys were sure to 
turn them out. 


I recollect one winter when we had a sorry time, each 
man 

Who sought to teach our school, would find the boys up- 
setting every plan; 

Until ‘at last they grew so rough it truly did begin to 
look 

As if the spring would come without Squash Center hav- 
ing seen a book. 


’Twas then Squire Brown, who was the one to get in- 
structors, vowed that he 
Would see the whole big world around and find a teacher 
who would be , 
A match for all the stalwart boys, some great big, double-fisted 
Ox; 
A brave and brawny giant who could give and take the hardest 
knocks. 


The squire was gone for quite a while, no one could tell just 
‘where, and then 

Came home and gave out word our schools would open up next 
day again; 
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And nearly everybody sighed, or else they smiled, because they 
knew 

The almost hopeless state of things some sorry soul was coming 
to. 


When morning came a blinding snow was sifting, drifting 
through the air, 

But when the schoolhouse opened up, why, all the biggest boys 
were there; 


And every one that gathered ’round was more than certain that 
the day : 
Would bring about the same old scores and end in just the same 


old way. 


The leaders in the boyish pranks were Bob 
Magee and big Bill Daws; 

They weren’t so bad, were Bob and Bill, but 
played the tricks they did because 

They argued that a teacher who was lacking in 
the strength to rule 

Was not quite competent to teach, so they de- 
clared, the village school. 





smber 


And Bob and Bill were both on hand and eager 
for the fun ahead; 

No one had seen the teacher yet, but some one, 
so somebody said, 

Reported him so stout and tall that when he came 
the night before, 

He had to bow his head quite low in passing 
through Squire Brown’s front door. 


ubled 
eren't 


ire to 


each 


No one could see across the road, the blinding 
storm was blowing so; 

The boys were all inside the house around the 
stove, and did not know 

What happened till there stood Squire Brown 
and by his side a blue eyed girl. 

As handsome as a half blown rose; her hair in 
one long, graceful curl. 


S up- 


in to 





hav- 


Poor Bob and Bill! they gasped for breath and seemed so ter- 
ribly put out, 

They just stood dazed and sheepish like and staring wildly all 
about; 

But staring most at those blue eyes and likewise at that curling 
hair 

Belonging to the girl that seemed more like an angel standing 
there. 


The house was called to order, as had been the long-estabiished 
rule. 
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By grave Squire Brown, who introduced Miss Perkins to the 
village school, 

And said he heped that one and all would help her every way 
they could : ; 

To do her work, and Bob and Bill both promptly nodded tha: 
they would. 


And then those rivals who had tried to see which one could do 
the worst, 

Went right to work to see which one could do the best and do 
it first. 

They passed ’round word that any boy who did not follow each 
command 

And wish Miss Perkins might express, would get his jacket 
soundly tanned. 


There never was a school that kept such order as that school- 
room saw, 
Throughout that pleasant winter term, for Bob and Bill laid 


down the law; 
And each of them fell deep in love with those blue eyes that 


were so sweet 
That when they looked at Bob or Bill he felt his joy was quite 
complete. 


But by and by to those two boys there came the question, “Who 
is who?” 

For though they loved her just the same they knew she could 
not wed the two, 

And in their jealous way they hung on every word which she ex- 


pressed 
To see if there was any sign to tell which one she loved the best. 


The teacher gave her words and smiles to Bob and Bill with 


such nice care, 
The gifts one got would not outweigh the other’s by a single 


hair. 
She looked at Bob, she looked at Bill with just the same sweet 
winsome face, 
And folks all said it seemed to be a neck-and-neck, dead-even 


race, 
In that same school was Thomas Blake, the shyest, bashfullest 


young man 


Squash Center folks had ever seen since first their little town 
began. 

He’d rather walk a mile around, or so the village people said, 

Than have to talk with women folks, which always set him 
blushing red. 
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But kind Miss Perkins did not know that Thomas was so very 
shy, 

And for some work that he had done, one day she praised him 
up so high 

That Thomas turned a rosy hue and pretty nearly had a fit, 

And till that term of school was out he never heard the last of 
it. 


One day to our complete surprise Bill Daws contrived to break 
a rule 

Which, in the teacher’s code of laws, would make her keep him 
after school, 

Then everyone watched Bob Magee and asked: “Now, what is 
he to do?” 

And pretty soon, Bob broke a rule so teacher had to keep him, 
too. 


One time the village church folks held an “oyser stew,” and Bob 
and Bill 

Were both on hand and, sakes alive! dressed up, folks whispered, 
fit to kill; 

And poor Miss Perkins had to sip and nibble food with that 
duet— 

First one and then the other—till they nearly cleared the church 
of debt. 


And when the feast was over and Miss Perkins boldly started 
out, 

No sooner had she reached the door, where all the boys were 
ranged about, 

Than Bob addressed her on the left and Bill addressed her on 
the right, 


And asked, both in the self-same breath: “Er—may I see you 
home tonight?” 


She smiled and said, “Why, to be sure!” and did it all in such a 
way, 

Both Bob and Bill, each one just knew he was the beau she 
meant should stay; 

So both strolled on till Bob contrived to touch her hand, and 
oh! such thrills 

As stirred his heart, precisely like her other hand dispatched to 
Bill’s. 


So things went on till by and by the day arrived for school to 
end; 

The teacher, grown so dear to all, was more than teacher, she 
was friend 
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And counsellor to old and young, who said they hoped she’d set- 
tle down 
And make her future home among the people of their quiet town. 


Her heart was touched, and when she tried to voice her cheerful 
last farewell, 

She smiled and sighed and laughed and cried, yet still had some- 
thing more to tell; 

Till finally she stammered out, “I'll send you all some wedding 
cake— 

(Here Bob and Bill they quite collapsed)—I’m going to marry 
Thomas Blake!” 





The Massachusetts Railroad Commission 


The Grave Crisis which the Commission Faces and Why 
the People should Stand Back of It 


By F. W. Burrows 


With that part of our political 
life which screams itself hoarse in 
two-column headlines we are all 
compelled to be more or less famil- 
iar, but there is another and more 
meritorious sort of which the aver- 
age citizen knows either very little 
or nothing at all. 

This comes of “giving the people 
what they want’— which is edito- 
rially supposed to be sawdust and 
tobacco. If we really want what 


some of those genilemen appear to 


think that we do, perdition is too 
good for us. 

Doubtless there are still a number 
of good folk who are willing to read 
about a phase of public life thai is 
neither “graft” nor “pull,” neither 
a factory for turning out election 
timber nor a base of supplies for 
the faithful. Of such is the Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commission, 
which is not “rotten”; that is one 
reason why it needs elucidation. 

In’ the interest of “publicity” it 
prints annually a big, black public 
report; that may be another reason 
why the public know so little about 
it. 

Tell the average man that you 
have found a part of the public life 
that is as sound as a country doc- 
tor’s horse and as honest as a gold 
dollar, and he will smile at you as 
if you had said that you still be- 
lieved in Sania Claus. 


That comes of our glorious and 
ever-to-be-remembered Era of Rev- 
elations. 

The Massachusetts Railroad 
Commission is the centre about 
which are gathering some very large 
questions for settlement. In view 
of these serious and far reaching 
questions it is important that the 
public mind should be well fortified 
with a just understanding of the 
jurisdiction and functions of the 
3oard. 

In the sharp conflict of opinion 
which has accompanied the action 
of Congress clothing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with new 
and radical powers, reference has 
been frequently and prominently 
made to the Massachuse.ts State 
Commission as exemplifying cor- 
poration control by advisory boards. 

This complimentary recognition 
was well-deserved; nevertheless it 
often contained a partial misunder- 
standing. 

It is true that advisory action is 
the foundation and by no means 
the least important of the functions 
of the Board; but if it was intended 
down there where they carve nut- 
megs out of green cord-wood, or 
over where Father Knickerbocker 
smokes his old pipe, to convey to 
the people of the State of Massa- 
chusetts a gentle hint that the de- 
cisions emanating from No. 20 
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Beacon street should be wholly con- 
fined to that fatherly privilege, the 
suggestion will be received by the 
well-informed with a smile only. 

Many of the Board’s most signifi- 
cant services to the state have been 
rendered through the exercise of a 
more direct authority, and however 
proud we may be of the record of 
achievement wrought through ad- 
visory action, there will be small 
disposition either within or outside 
of the Board itself to set aside that 
portion of its jurisdiction in which 
its action is compulsory. 

The people are discovering that 
they have in the Board a kind of 
railroad court, ready to pass 
promptly and with little or no ex- 
pense or tedious formality upon all 
questions in which the rights or 
needs of the travelling public come 
in coniact with the practices of 
transportation companies. 

It ought also to be said that these 
same corporations possess in the 
Board a strong and valuable form 
of protection against unjust and un- 
reasonable demands. 

No one is competent to discuss 
the live issues that grow out of the 
present railroad situation in Massa- 
chusetts until he knows the work of 
the Board, and he cannot appreci- 
ate what it is doing today without 
at least a glance backward at its 
history. 


A Record of Notable Achievements 


Created in 18609, a pioneer among 
such organizations, the Massachu- 
setts Railroad Commission is one of 


the most efficient instruments of 
government which the political 
genius of New England has created. 
Once informed as to the real merits 
of the case, the people will resist to 
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the last ditch any effort to set it 
aside as obsolete. Utterances of 
that nature, bearing all the custom- 
ary suavity of inspired corporation 
press-work, may find a way into the 
local papers of occasional communi- 
ties, but they should not be able to 
turn the main currents of 
opinion. 

Of the mass of covert attacks of 
this nature none could be more wide 
of the mark than those which pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that all 
state railroad commissions are alike. 

If this is intended as a deception 
it is a clumsy one. If it arises from 
ignorance it is inexcusable. 

The Massachusetts Board is sud 
generis. 

About a year ago a local street 
railway company sent to the far 
wesi for a young manager, attracted 
by his reputation for getting a cer- 
tain kind of work done. He had 
seen railroad commissions in_ his 
native hadztat. “Handling them” 
was his strong poini. 

It was not long before he had oc- 
casion to visit the Beacon Street 
office. In his breast pocket were 
certain orders, carefully fabricated 
by himself, and requiring only the 
little formality of an official signa- 
ture. 

After an unfruitful conference 
and with a chastened spirit the 
youthful manager returned to the 
seclusion of his own office to do a 
little hard thinking. He had learned 
in those few moments more of 
the true nature of a Massachusetts 
advisory board than it will be pos- 
sible to convey within the limits of 
this article. Just what the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission is we will 
now endeavour to make clear. 

Entering upon a field uncultivated 
and, one might even say, unsur- 
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veyed, its original constituiion was 
framed with caution. 

The legislators of that period 
seemed to have in mind, as much as 
anything else, an expert body of in- 
vestigators. Great stress was laid 
upon the annual report of the com- 
mission. ‘This was to give to the 
legislature the firm foundation for 
its own action. It was to contain 
“Such suggestions as to its general 
railroad policy, or any part thereof, 
or the condition of affairs, or con- 
duct of any railroad corporation, as 
may seem to it appropriate.” 

As a further statement of its du- 
ties the law of 1869 said, “The 
Board shall have general super- 
vision of all railways and shall ex- 
amine the same, and the Commis- 
sioners shall keep themselves in- 
formed as to the condition of rail- 
roads and railways and the manner 
in which they are operated with 
reference vo the security and accom- 
modation of the public, and as to 
their compliance with their charters 
and with the laws of this common- 
wealth.” 

In regard to the immediate ac- 
tion of the board upon the railroads 
it was said that, “It shall, in writ- 
ing, inform the corporation of the 
improvements and changes which 
it recommends shall be made.” 

The buccaneering element among 
the railroad men laughed softly, but 
they laughed deep down in their 
hearts. 


An Institution of the People 


Just what would have been the 
fate of a board thus constituted, if 
its members, from the very begin- 
ning, had not been men of sagacity 
and ability it is difficult to foretell. 
But from its first inception the 


Commission was taken seriously by 
the people of the state, and that 
meant a great deal. The tenure of 
office was made entirely non-politi- 
cal and it became possible to secure 
the services of men of the first rank. 
The first chairman was Hon. 
James C. Converse. In his inaug- 
ural report he laid down the broad- 
est principles of state control over 
railroads. He set forth the com- 
mercial difficulties under which the 
state of Massachusetts labors and 
the part which railroad manage- 
ment might play in their removal. 
It is true that he laid more stress 
upon rate regulation by direct in- 
tervention than the board has since 
found to be wise, but in many re- 
spects this truly remarkable state 
document might almost be _ re- 
garded as prophetic of the subse- 
quent work of the Commission. 
Another member of the original 
board was Charles Francis Adams 
Jr.,arecognized authority on matters 
of railroad organization and con- 
struction, the third member being 
Mr. Edward Appleton. In 1872 
Mr. Adams became chairman of the 
board, and from the year 1874 the 
legislature began to strengthen its 
hands and enlarge its functions. 
Something more than a toy whip 
was handed to the board with in- 
structions to use it if neccessary. 
It was enacted, in that year, that, 
“Tf, in the judgement of the Board, 
any such cornoration has violated a 
law * * * it (the Board) shall give 
notice thereof to such corporation 
and if the neglect continues it shall 
forthwith present the facts to the 
attorney general for action.” That 
is to say, the Commission was not 
to be a mere extra-legislative com- 
mittee, it was to have a definite 
power of action without waiting for 
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the sanction of the legislature. 
The smiles began to change to other 
faces; but that was not all. Again 
in 1876 the Board was given the 
power to compel railroad corpora- 
tions to make annual reports ac- 
cording to forms of its own pre- 
scription. It might even dictate 
the manner in which they should 
keep their books and records. At 
the same time they were given the 
authority of a court to summon and 
examine witnesses. 

That is to say they were neither 
to be blindfolded nor ignored. The 
insolence with which certain great 
monopolies have defied the courts 
of other states was not io find a 
parallel in the relations between 


Massachusetts and any corporaiions 
doing business within her borders. 

3ut in spite of these enlargements 
the powers in the exercise of which 
_the Board has since accomplished 


its mosi notable work had not yet 
been created. 

Writing in 1878 Mr. Adams says, 
“The whole effort of the commis- 
sion has been to develop a tribunal 
which, in all questions affecting the 
relations of the railroad system io 
the community, should secure pub- 
licity and that correct understand- 
ing of the principles upon which 
only legislation of any permanent 
value can be based, and which is 
reached through intelligent public 
investigation. That secured, all else 
might be safely left to take its own 
course.” 

No better definition of the old 
commission could be given. Those 
early reports paid great atiention 
to the “correct understanding of 
principles.” It was good founda- 
tion work, and its results are appar- 
ent in the consiructive character of 
the railroad legislation of the state. 
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That legislation might, in a very 
literal sense, itself be taken as em- 
bodying the history of the board, 

When Judge Thomas Russe! as- 
sumed the reins, the chairmanship 
had been placed in the hands of a 
man of the finest legal mind. In 
the interpretation of the law 
the formulaiion of principles 
precedents, Judge Russell did con- 
structive work of the highest order. 
The five years also during which 
Mr. George G. Crocker, now chair- 
man of the transit commission, 
at the head of the board was « pe- 
riod of great value.- Mr. Crocker 
gave himself with the utmost ear- 
nestness to the work. He litcrally 
gave the state his time, and the 
work and importance of the board 
grew’ rapidly. 

Nevertheless it was not until the 
long, hard struggle over the grade 
crossings question and the elaborate 
corporation law of 1894 that the 
real board of today began to 
emerge. 

That was during the chairman- 
ship of Mr. John E. Sanford, a man 
who to his legal training added a 
mind of the utmost business sagac- 
ity. Few men have had so clear a 
grasp of the financial side of rail- 
road problems as he. His prophetic 
utterances have been justified by 
subsequent events in a remarkable 
nianner. He was one cf ihe first 
to foresee the significance of the 
electric railway and the weaknesses 
of the*promoting schemes of that 
day. 

As a simple matter of fact, and 
a fact worth noting, it may be said 
that of the ninety companies, more 
or less, of this kind only about ten 
percent have ever been able to avail 
themselves of the new law permit- 
ting those whose annual dividends 
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reach five percent to have their 
bonds listed as legal investments 
for savings banks. 

It was during this able business 
administration that the control of 
ihe Loard over all issues of stocks, 
bonis, mortgages and other deben- 
tures, whether original or new, was 
tinally clinched. ‘The electric rail- 
way situation was largely respon- 
sible for the new statutes. Not 
only had they been promo:ed with 
the utmose recklessness, t! eir con- 
struction also was apt to be cheap 
and faulty. The market became 
flooded with their depreciated secu- 
rities and the situation bordered on 
a public scandal. 


An Example of Its Work 


It was at this juncture that the 
Board stepped in. 

The results of their action under 
the new statute has been one of the 
most notable achievements of cor- 
poration supervision in the history 
of American law. Since that epoch- 
making date statistics show that 
capitalization has been held down to 
a rate per mile far below thai of 
similar railways in other states, and 
this notwithstanding the action of 
the Board in requiring heavier rails 
and a more extensive road-bed and 
equipment than is common else- 
where. 

In estimating the significance of 
these statistics it should be borne 
in mind that the figures include the 
construction of the entire elevated 
railroad system at an enormous cost 
per mile. 

The benefit to the public achiev- 
ed in this way, through the preven- 
tion of stock-watering, can scarcely 
be over esiimated, whether we con- 
sider the availability of reliable in- 
formation concerning the values of 


securities or the actual results in 
the financial prosperity of the cor- 
porations themselves. 

Lei it be noted right here that 
this, perhaps the most notable 
achievement of the Board has been 
acomplished through the exercise 
of an arbitrary power. Whatever 
may be said at a later point in this 
article as to the value of advisory 
supervision, it should be borne in 
mind that this great result could 
never have been brought about in 
that way. 

What, it might be pertinent to 
inquire, have those men up their 
sleeves who are so restive under 
this siock and bond supervision? 

Is it possible that the people 
could ever be deceived into imagin- 
ing that the work of the Interstate 
Commission could ever be made to 
replace this function of the State 
Board? 


How it Safeguards the Public 


Again the Board, by successive 
legislation dating from the year 
1876, has been given full control ov- 
er all matters pertaining to the ac- 
tual safety of travel. It may on in- 
vestigation, order such safeguards 
at any point as it sees fit. It may 
also lay down general rules as to 
methods of operation in so far as 
they effect the safety of the trav- 
eling public or other employees, or 
the users of public highways. 

The details which come under this 
head, cover the entire field of rail- 
road operation, and enier in at the 
most unexpected points,—such as 
the regulation of the hours of labor 
required of or allowed to employees, 
as well as codes of signals, fre- 
quency of trains, and all manner of 
equipment. 
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The whole subject of grade cross- 
ings is the theme of special legisla- 
tion, but in many respects also 
comes under the head of this more 
general function of the Board. 

In the actual exercise of this pow- 
er, the Commission has been as use- 
ful in protecting the railroads from 
unreasonable and extortionate de- 
mands as in safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the public. Indeed that 
these interests never conflict is its 
fundamenial axiom. 

Very frequently the Commission 
only offers recommendations as to 
these provisions, and yet there are 
points also upon which inflexible 
rules are laid down; and it is scarce- 
ly possible that the work which 
has been done in the way of elim- 
inating diastrous accidents in rail- 
road travel could have been accom- 
plished if, back of the recommenda- 

‘tion, did not lie the power to com- 

pel compliance, and if this power 
was not sometimes put into effec- 
tive operation. 

That the Massachusetts railroads 
have been so remarkably free from 
great disasters in late years is, with- 
out doubt, due to the careful super- 
vision of the Board and its expert 
knowledge accumulated by years of 
investigation as to the most effec- 
tive life-saving devices and the saf- 
est methods of railroad operation. 


Possesses Valuable Powers 


The arbitrary or immediate pow- 
ers of the Board, then, fall under 
three heads. 

First are those which arise out of 
the duty of investigation and pub- 


licity—the right to compel the 
making of reports and to prescribe 
their form; to supervise methods of 
accounting; to have access to all 
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books, and to compel the attendance 
of witnesses. 

The second series of arbitrary 
powers inirusted by statute to the 
Board are those which arise out of 
the duty of supervising the issues 
of stocks and bonds,—the power to 
demand an explicit statement of the 
purpose of the issue, the use to 
which the money so raised is to 
be put, and to see that it is 
thus employed. If in the judgment 
of the Board, the issue is inexpe- 
dient they may withhold their con- 
sent. 

The third series of statutory pow- 
ers held by the Commission are 
those which come under the head 
of public safety,—the regulation of 
the number and frequency of trains, 
enforcement of special rules, and of 
provisions for safety including the 
prescription of compulsory equip- 
ment. 

In addition to these matters, the 
Board is given a general supervi- 
sion over everything that pertains 
to the operation of railroads in the 
State. It possesses the right to in- 
vestigate all or any existing condi- 
tions and to make suitable recom- 
mendations to the railroads. This 
is what is known as its advisory 
power. 

It is true that in the hands of 
demagogical politicians this latter 
power might become exceedingly 
troublesome,—a good foundation 
for graft and every manner of po- 
litical corruption. 

But in the actual history of the 
Board, with the prevailing high 
character of its membership, there 
has never been the slightest ‘ten- 
dency in this direction. 

As a testimony of the carefulness 
with which the Board has employed 
its advisory privileges and the thor- 
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oughness of investiga.ions which 
precede its recommendations, it is 
enough to state that it is very rare 
that such a recommendation is not 
complied with. 

Indeed, the advisory form is often 
used in cases where the more au- 
thoratative mode of action would 
lie fully within their jurisdiction. 

An instance in point is the action 
taken by the commissioners follow- 
ing the Baker’s Bridge accident in 
which several lives were lost. Af- 
ter a thorough investigation into all 
the causes of the disaster, the 
Board recommended the prompt in- 
stallation of a proper system of 
block signals, the adoption of dif- 
ferent color signals, the enforcement 
of agreements limiting hours of la- 
bor, a different arrangement in as- 
signing men to service, and the 
adoption of simple and clear rules of 
operation. 

All of this merely took the form 
of “advice.” 

And yet, sweeping as are the 
changes indicated, and costly as 
well, it appears from the current re- 
port that all of them have been 
heeded. 

With this manner of result fol- 
lowing the action of the Board, its 
advisory functions are a thing to be 
taken seriously. Very much of 
what is accomplished is brought 
about through simple and friendly 
correspondence. 

Without going too much into de- 
tail, there would appear to be no 
doubt but that advisory regulation 
over both steam railroads and rail- 
ways can be made effective. The 
special advantages of this advisory 
power lie in the possible breadth 
of construction to which it is 
amenable. 

It need only be added that as a 
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further natural development, the 
jurisdiction of the Board has recent- 
ly been extended so as to include 
steamboat companies and express 
companies. 


The State Back of It 


In trying to get at the reasons 
why in Massachusetts public super- 
vision of this character can be suc- 
cessful, two contributing factors 
are found to exist. The first is a 
State Legislature back of the Board. 
The second, is the personnel of the 
3oard itself. 

Into this latter point it would be 
interesting to go at greater length 
than the limits of the present arti- 
cles will permit. .It has long been 
the custom to appoint one of the 
three members from the ranks of 
practical railroad men, one repre- 
senting business interests of the 
State, and one qualified’ by legal 
training to establish a sound ad- 
ministrative policy. 

The present Board, consisting of 
James F. Jackson, Clinton White, 
and George W. Bishop, well illus- 
trates this custom. Its Chairman is 
a lawyer whose practice greatly ex- 
ceeded his present income. He has 
gained an enviable reputation for 
the clearness and brevity of his de- 
cisions. Upon his shoulders falls 
the actual administration of the 
Board. As a railroad representa- 
tive, the Board has a man who 
worked his way up from brakeman 
to division superintendent, ahd the 
business interests are represented 
by one long identified with the ship- 
ping interests of Boston. 

Before we leave this brief review, 
we should say a word as to the 
guiding principles of the presenti 
Board. 
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They put their faith, through all 
our preseni troubles, in the state 
regulation of monopoly. 

They do not believe that in mat- 
ters pertaining to transportation, 
we can ever again rely on simple 
competition. Whether desirable or 
not, consolidation is inevitable. The 
sooner the people learn to look to 
proper State control, rather than to 
the old shibboleth of competition, 
the more rapid the progress that 
will be made. 


Regulation, Not Management. 


At the same time, they feel that 
there is a wide difference between 
regulation and the management of 
the railroad. They do not aspire 
to the management of any railroad’s 
business. For the solution of many 
questions of the highest importance, 
they believe that we may safely 
look to that inner competition 
which grows out of the ambition 
of railroad officials to make a suc- 
cess of their own administration. 
Many of the most important chang- 
es are of necessity experimenial, 
and must be left to business enter- 
prise. 

There remains, however, in their 
judgment, a wide field for positive 
State control. The recent report on 
the service of the Bosion & Albany 
Railroad furnishes a pertinent ex- 
ample of the rigid and independent 
manner in which their investiga- 
tions are conducted. 

Such, in brief, is the Massachu- 
setts Railroad Commission, its juris- 
diction and its guiding principles. 

We have asked the reader to fol- 
low this somewhat tedious story be- 
cause it is important in the condi- 
tions immediately before us that 
the public mind should be thorough- 
ly informed as to these points. 
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For although much has been 
accomplished, conditions are by no 
means ideal in Massachuseits to- 
day. 

Certain tendencies it is impos- 
sible to view without alarm. 

Attention has already been called 
to the able document prepared by 
the Hon. James C. Converse, the 
first Chairman of the Board. In 
that paper attention is _ forcibly 
directed to the peculiar commercial 
situation in Massachusetts, and the 
necessity to the very life of the 
State of a strict regulation of trans- 
portation facilities. 

No one can read that document 
or reflect deeply upon its subject 
without feeling at once the irrep- 
arable injury which it is possible 
to work to vital interest by remov- 
ing the controlling power of its rail- 
roads to hands beyond its own bor- 
ders and foreign to its interests. 


What Will We Do About It? 


The situation in Massachusetts 
and in all New England is peculiar. 

The cost of transportation is a 
heavy handicap on those very in- 
dustries by which its people earn 
their daily bread. The slightest in- 
crease in the burden may easily be- 
come prohibitive. 

Regulations not felt elsewhere in 
Massachusetts becomes a direct tax 
on every industry within the state. 

It is not reasonable to suppose 
that all of these important interests 
will receive the most sympathetic 
attenion from powers far removed 
from the life of the State itself. To 
such its far famed prosperity is apt 
to become an inviting field of tax- 
ation, a rich source of revenue, rath- 
er than an object of solicitude, and 
the centre of patriotic effort. 
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Regardless of the pariies con- 
cerned, of the past and its honor- 
able history, the careful retention of 
local control of these great high- 
ways of commerce is dictated by 
the simplest considerations of pol- 
icy. 

The possession by the State of 
the best instrument for such con- 
trol that has yeti appeared in Amer- 
ica, a tried and proven tribunal, the 
fruits of whose wisdom are the com- 
mon possession of this State and a 
part of its wealth, only emphasizes 
i necessity whose real grounds are 
far more fundamental. 

It is those tendencies which are 
slowly sapping this local control, 
which call for immediate and seri- 
ous consideration. 

The consolidation of steam rail- 
roads formerly independent into 
three or four large systems gives an 
interstate character to very many of 
the problems in which the public is 
most deeply interesied, and is un- 
derstood to take them outside the 
jurisdiction of the State Board. 

It is not the consolidation of the 
railroads themselves that is alarm- 
ing, but this shifting of jurisdiction 
which appears to be involved in it. 

Sagacious minds within the ranks 
of the Board itself, long ago proph- 
esied this movement. The same au- 
thority before quoted declares, as 
early as 1878, that “It is obvious 
that the tendency of events and 
drift of discussion are everywhere 
the same—away from ihe reliance 
on the beneficial effect to be derived 
from the uncontrolled competition 
between railroads.” It was also 
realized that this involved a shifting 
of jurisdiction to a national Com- 
mission. “The confederated rail- 
road system,” he declares “would 
confront the Government Tribunal, 
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and be directly responsible to public 
opinion.” 

For all this, the local commercial 
difficulties of Massachusetis persist, 
and will continue, for they are 
grounded in the very nature of the 
soil and the geographical location. 

Many of ihe questions that bear 
a specious label of “Interstate” are 
in reality local problems, and very 
vitally so. The tendency to with- 
draw them from the control of the 
State Board is an interpretation of 
law and of constitutional rights that 
ought to be sharply investigated. 

Nor is this all. 

Following closely upon the heels 
of this steam railroad consolidation 
comes the rapidly developing move- 
ment not merely uniting the various 
disjointed electric railways, but 
merging them wi.h the great trunk 
lines of the steam roads. In some 
cases, this may at present go no far- 
ther than to mass them under the 
same personal control. Often, how- 
ever, the union is more organic. 

The final results of this move- 
ment, so far as State control is con- 
cerned, can only follow in the path 
already laid out by the steam rail- 
roads. 

The running of a few through 
cars, the establishment of a few 
through rates, and presto, the ques- 
tions and difficulties with which the 
community faces these roads _be- 
come, many of them, “interstate” 
problems, and must be carried by 
the citizen to a distant and expen- 
sive tribunal, and one wholly out of 
touch with local conditions. 


Local Rights Endangered 


Again, it is not a question of the 
desirability of these movements to- 


ward consolidation in themselves 
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considered. It is a question of ju- 
risdiction, of the retention of local 
control over a vitally local interest. 
Should the fact that a railroad or 
railway crosses the borders of the 
state and runs through trains to 
points without, put the communities 
along the lines any more at its mercy 
than if it stopped short at the state 
line? Has any essential right been 
abdicated? Is any vital principle of 
jurisdiction altered? The control of 
a railroad by the population to 
whose necessities it ministers is, to- 
day, as vital a question of local self 
government, that is of true democ- 
racy, aS were any questions that 
faced the citizenship of earlier days, 
—indeed, in view of the profoundly 
commercial structure of modern life, 
it is a question if it is not far more 
so. 

The necessity of approaching a 
distant tribunal for the adjudication 
' of wrongs has always been counted 
a serious grievance. The writer has 
in mind one instance in which an 
appeal to the Interstate Commis- 
sion cost the appellant the sum of 
eleven thousand dollars. Occa- 
sionally a citizen or business cor- 
poration might be found willing to 
bear this expense and with sufficient 
courage and determination to push 
their real or fancied rights. But it 
must be obvious that for the mass 
of the people no such recourse could 
ever become a practicable possibil- 
ity. Their wrongs would perforce 
wait until, heaped mountain high, 
they brought about a great popular 
movement with its radical changes 


and heavy losses. It should not be 
imagined that all local questions 
would thus be transferred on the 
national tribunal. But the prece- 
dent already established by the 
steam roads is abundant proof that 
many of the most vital of them 
would be. 

It is this question of the shilting 
of jurisdiction involved in the pro- 
cess of railroad consolidation that 
today calls for the most serious con- 
sideration of the people of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The question is by no means a re- 
mote one. It is at our very doors. 
While we retire at night in the com- 
fortable conviction that such mat- 
ters move with great deliberation, 
the directors of corporations are 
holding their meetings and _ the 
morning paper tells‘us the story of 
some new merger effected, ano.her 
removal of the control of our trans- 
portation facilities to foreign hands 
—foreign, at least, so far as amen- 
ability to local influence is con- 
cerned. It is quite possible that the 
relations between the state board 
and the national commission may 
take on such organic form as to 
meet the new difficulty. That at 
ieast is one possible sclution of the 
question. It is quite possible also 
that the people may be compelled 
to fall Lack on the most primary of 
constitutional rights and, ty again 
strengthening the hands of the state 
hoard, reassume that fullness of jur- 
isdiction over a vitally local interest 
which is only too rapidiyv slipping 
‘rom their hands. 
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Perennial Friendships 


Among the many wise utterances of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, the remark he 
made to Sir Joshua Reynolds on friend- 
ship is not the least significant, — “if 
a man does not make new acquaintances 
as he advances through life, he will soon 
find himself alone; a man,, sir, should keep 
his friendships in constant repair.” And 
Seneca has proved himself a true philoso- 
pher in his sententious saying :—“The 
comfort of having a friend may be taken 
away, but not the comfort of having had 
one.” 

However, these rather cryptic, not to say 
lugubrious apothegms do not consider the 
fact that there are friendships which may 
become the indisputable possessions of a 
man through a life-time, without losing the 
delight or the freshness of a first acquaint- 
ance. What a blessing! 

Think of it! Friends whom neither time 
misunderstanding, nor slander, nor 
estrangement, can take away from us. 
Friends who never grow old, or lose the 
faculty to please and to comfort—aye—who 
can be to us perennial sources of aid and 
benefit, as we journey on through life’s 
devious ways, with diminishing power and 

Friends whom we need not to 
and whose forgiveness we need 
We almost lose ourselves in the 


nor 


purpose. 
forgive, 
not ask. 
bare contemplation of a boon so great and 
so prolific of blessing. 

Nevertheless, these things be, and these 
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delightful friendships, the hand of genius 
confers upon us. 

Ah, shall we not say, the hand of genius 
has conferred upon us, for if we read the 
signs of the times aright, these exceptional 
friendships are not now, as the famous 
and forcible old Johnson would say, being 
kept in constant repair. The world is still 
drawing largely and continuously upon 
these friendships, and be it said to their 
honor, they show no evidence of exhaus- 
tion. Mrs. Nickleby and the gentleman 
who tossed vegetable marrows over her 
garden wall, are still very agreeable ac- 
quaintances who afford us good, whole- 
some merriment in days when the world 
is disposed to let us quite alone, and 
among all our servants, waiters and house- 
hold ministers, some of us find none quite 
so capable in their daily ministrations as 
the inimitable “Marchioness,” the delight- 
ful Sam Weller, or the imperturbable Job 
Trotter. Indeed, before we would conse“tt 
to part with this excellent company, wou'1 
we not rather be persuaded to surrender 
all claim to the cook, maid or valet who 
consider themselves so essential to our 
present comfort? These very defini‘* 
forms and personalities are ours perma- 
nently and positively. 

Whatever respect we may feel for the 
schoolmaster who initiated us into the 
depths, or aided us to the heights of learn- 
ing, we would not willingly lose sight of 
Doctor Blimber, or his resolute daughter 


and all the tutors of to-day we would 
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gladly exchange for a few hours with Mr. 
Toots. Nor would we sentence the Art- 
ful Dodger, or Charley Bates, or even 
Fagin to transportation during our own 
lives, notwithstanding their many misde- 
meanors. In addition to the immediate 
pleasure the society of these dear friends 
confers, think of the sense of humor these 
characters have stimulated and even gen- 
erated in the of the dullest and 
most matter-of-fact people. We owe them 
a debt of ever-accumulating mental wealth, 
which can neither be 
credited by the most 
to-day. Mr. Dickens may not be realistic, 
as they are wont to say, but did it never 


minds 


cancelled nor dis- 


scathing critics of 


occur to these literary censors that there 
would be sad mourning if the whimsical 
creations of this author 
total obliteration? Is it not a problem 
somewhat difficult of that the 
creator of Squeers and his school for boys 


were doomed to 
solution 


should have received scores of letters from 
the various masters of boarding-schools in 


the various shires of England, all present- 


ing the pertinent query—“Did you mean, 
sir, to describe me and my _ school?”— 
when as the self-constituted authorities of 
to-day declare, the characters in his books 
are altogether outside the pale of realism. 

One is reminded by these fulminations 
of the literary 
made by the innocent little Sunday-school 
boy to the question, 

“Who made the world, sir, in six days, 
and rested on the seventh?” 

“T didn’t, sir, indeed I didn’t,” said the 
miserable urchin, bursting into tears 

Now, realistic or not, it cannot be dis- 
puted that there are at least dozens of 
characters in Dickens’ books which live in 
every reader’s mind, and he knows them 
and even likes them as well as he likes 
half the persons to gives a 
friendly greeting in the market or on the 


autocrats of the answer 


whom he 


streets, and perhaps a more intimate ac- 
quantance with the denizens of Fleet 
Street, and the several quarters of Lon- 
don in which Mr. Dickens locates the dra- 
matis personae of his stories might reveal 
a realism in the author’s portraits with 
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which the critics of the “middle-west” are 
not altogether familiar. It may be re- 
membered that Mr. Ruskin in one of his 
most valuable criticisms on art illustrates 
his idea, by a portrait which the dow or 
the cat, belonging to the original, would 
immediately recognize, and the portrait of 
the same which appeals to the 
friend—one is mathemat cally 
correct in line and realistic in colo: 

the other has portrayed the inner 1 

has rendered that indefinable 
which calls to his friend’s heart,—it 

real, speaking likeness! 

So, the dramatis personae of the 
novelist are at least good company, and 
we laugh with them and at them, talk of 
them and quote them day by day. \Vhat 
does it matter if certain qualities or char- 
acteristics be accentuated somewhat be- 
yond the normal experience? Can Mr. 
or Brander Matthews, the bold 
Scott and Dickens 
which possess, as the 


person, 
soul of a 


some 


Howells 


censors of produce 


characters pub- 


lishers say, such a staying power or give 


us such a real and wholesome 


ment? 


amuse 
Where are the personalities in the 
novel of to-day, to whom we would give 
glad welcome as to good company? Are 
we in the habit of quoting from them, or 
looking here and there among the human 
beings we meet every 
to them or 
peculiarities ? 


day, for resem- 


blances repetitions of their 
We trow not. That would 
argue a firm hold upon our thought and 
imagination. The realistic 
fict and furniture, of draperies and fur 


nishings 


inventories of 


and mouldings, of houses with 
one story, and dwellings of three or four, 
are read, perhaps, as something new, and 
something we are expected to read, and 
straightway forgotten—the men and 
women who are intended or supposed to 
adorn their pages do not enter our homes 
and keep us company because they have 
never entered our hearts. 

It goes without saying that we have no 
right to demand faultlessness in authors, 
than we have to require it in our friends 
whose daily companionship affords us so 
much pleasure, nor can we set a limit or 
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even a fashion in which each one shall 
work. Every novelist is, and has a right 
to be, a law unto himself. The eager, im- 
passioned and undeviating style of narra- 
tion which characterizes Charlotte Bronte 
has its own charm, and we would not have 
it otherwise. Mr. Thackeray’s flavor of 
sarcastic innuendo is piquant and _ fasci- 
nating. His play with the dissecting- 
knife is so gracefully done that it is quite 
enjoyable, and we willingly concede that 
as it is the essence of his genius to lay 
bare unrealities, and to attack shams and 
pretences of high life, he has a perfect 
right to exercise his natural gift. That 
he does it so lightly and tauntingly is all 
the more delightful. George Eliot’s deep, 
speculative power and analysis of psycho- 
logical problems do not interfere with 
her delineations of character. We accept 
and like her broad Catholic picture, not- 
withstanding our impatience with her 
efforts to invade Mr. Thackeray’s terri- 
tory, and we heartily forgive the histori- 
cal inaccuracies of Walter Scott, for rea- 
son of the high enjoyment which his 
marvellous capacity for combining the 
glow and color of a picturesque past with 
vivacity of detail, and a sense of large- 
ness and complexity of human life, gives 
to the most indiscriminating reader. No 
novelist has so wonderfully mingled the 
realities of life with the glow of passion 
and the charm of pageant, and it is this 
power which will in the future as it has 
in the past, make good his claim to the 
title of “The Wizard of the North” a 
power which will fascinate and _ hold 
readers of all: classes, when his _ nine- 
teenth century critics are quite forgotten. 
So vivid is his portraiture of character 
that his most inexorable censor cannot 
deny that the personalities who throng 
his pages are most entertaining company, 
that they live and breathe and have their 
being through the years of our own lives, 
not only pleasing to our fancy, but often, 
too often, influencing our convic- 
tions. We see the heroes and heroines of 
past history through the spacious win- 
dows of his mind and memory, we catch 


nay, 
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glimpses and sometimes large views of 
the real world in which they lived, and 
what more can we demand of a novelist? 

Is it then the verdict of the world’s 
experience that the so-called realistic 
school has most guided, directed, or 
created public sentiment and _ opinion? 
For example, is the Mary Queen of Scots 
which Schiller created, and which is so 
often presented on the stage, the real 
Mary, whose matrimonial ventures rival 
those of the most enterprising actresses in 
vaudeville? By no means;—she is the 
beautiful, persecuted queen with whom 
the poet meant to capture audience and 
reader,—she is a poet's creation, and in 
no sense identical with the plotting and 
ambitious Queen of Scotland,—the heart- 
less, crafty pupil of Marie de Medici, 
which the careful, unprejudiced student 
of history sees and comprehends. She 
lives in the atmosphere which a poet has 
created, and speaks the words which he 
has given her to utter,—the unreal em- 
bodiment of the imagination of a great 
genius. How many hearts has he won 
for his heroine by the justly famous lines: 


Eilende Wolker! 

Wer mit euch 
schiffte ! 

Griisset mir freundlich mein Jugend- 
land! 

Ich bin gefangen, ich bin in Banden 

Ach, ich habe keinen andern Gesand- 
ten! 

Frei in Liften ist eure Bahn, 

Ihr seid nicht deiser K6nigen 
than. 


Segler der Liifte! 
wanderte, mit euch 


uter- 


And how rarely has it happened that 
the smallest minority, even one person in 
the audiences held by the resistless fas- 
cination of these words, has ever recalled 
the fact that “diese K6nigen” of whom 


the fair prisoner so bitterly complains, 
was once a beautiful girl of fifteen, in- 
carcerated in the Tower by her _ half- 
sister, Mary. How nobly, how patiently 
that young girl endured her imprisonment 
is known to the discriminating student of 
history, but not to the occupants of the 
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pit or of the box, who hearken to the 
beautiful drama born of a poet’s genius. 
It is an idealized Queen of Scots whom 
they see and hear. Such is the power of 
the idealist. And to this day the battle 
continues on behalf of two queens whose 
characters are wholly misinterpreted. 

“Study history, madam—read what his- 
tory says,” said an old gentleman, earn- 
estly advocating the cause of Elizabeth. 

“History indeed, I want none of his- 
tory, sir, it is her story I believe,” replied 
his adversary an old lady, who had been 
fed upon the idealist’s creation. Thus the 
quarrel between realism and_ idealism 
goes on from day to day. 

Again, in the novel “Romola,” certainly 
not the least of George Eliot’s works, what 
character stands out most persistently in 
our memory? Not the historical and 
realistic portraiture of Savonarola, al- 


though that is not ineffectively done, but 
Bardo, the old enthusiast for Greek learn- 
ing, the type of a by-gone age—the ideal 


-of a great novelist. The devout and pas- 
sionate Dominican appeals to every lover 
of truth, in a way which cannot be for- 
gotten, and all the more because Reason 
and Justice, as well as undefiled religion, 
plead his cause against unbridled tyranny 
and wrong, but Bardo, the novelist’s 
ideal creation, has captured our imagina- 
tions and holds our thought. 

What author of the New World most 
fascinates the public mind in Europe and 
America? Is it not Hawthorne, the ideak 
ist? And is it not equally true that every 
touch every line in his imagined 
pictures is calculated to impress some 
leveling thought and moral purpose upon 
the reader? Hawthorne himself was fond 
of the phrase—“the moonlight of romance” 
—and it seems to explain something of 
his characteristic genius. There is a kind 
of creative imagination which has _ its 
origin in a deep sympathy with and knowl- 
edge of the real world—an imaginative 
power which resembles sunlight, and the 
highest example of this kind is Shake- 
speare—there is another kind which re- 
sembles moonlight, and while it reveals 


and 
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to our eyes the clear and well-defined ob- 
ject, it invests the scene with something 
of the light by which we see, and «ll of 
us know that nothing is too trifline or 
commonplace to undergo this change, and 
acquire dignity thereby. A child’s shoe, 
a common untensil, or whatever we are 
accustomed to see in ordinary use, takes 
on this quality of remoteness and strange- 
ness, although as vividly present as by 
day-light. And so, in the creations of the 
idealist the ideal light itself becomes as 
prominent an element in his pictures as 
the objects on which it shines. 
authors whose delineative power partakes 
of both qualities—the moonlight imagina- 
tion so to speak, and the other brilliant, 
realistic and sunlight kind, but to what- 
ever “genre” an author may belong, the 
reader, or perhaps it behooves us to say, 
the critic, has the inalienable right to de- 
mand that his characters be no 
webs or tissues, 
people. 

Both schools may be said to claim 
Thomas Hardy. Then there are those 
who declare that this author is nothing 
if not fanciful, that no such characters as 
he portrays could have existence—others 
as positively and honestly affirm that the 
Wessex of to-day abounds in persons 
identical with Hardy’s creations,—aye that 
his pen is photographic in its productions. 
When doctors disagree, who shall decide? 
Yet he idealizes everything that he 
touches, and who of his many readers 
would have it otherwise? The charm of 
his style, as well as of the personalities 
which speak from his pages, cannot fail 
to appeal to every student of English lit 
erature, hence he will always find ad 
mirers. But the charm of the 
like the charm of the poet, flows from 
no simple spring or fountain but is al 
most as manifold in its secret sources as 
in its modes of expression—being one 
thing in Scott, another in Thackeray, a 
third in George Eliot, a fourth in Char- 
lotte Bronte, just as Homer, 
Keats and Shelley, each has his special 
charm, while Shakespeare has a multitude 


There are 


unreal 
but definitely outlined 


novelist, 


Dan*e. 
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of diverse and separate things which con- 
stitute him the poet of all ages and for 
all peoples. 

However, the uncompromising advo- 
cates and contestants for realism, like 
other disaffected minds, are not agreed 
as to their demands, and forsooth, it 
would puzzle a philosopher to formulate 
them. One thing they evidently are un- 
willing to recognize, and that is a divers- 
ity of gifts. Nobody decries fiction who 
rightly understands it and its potentiali- 
ties in life, and few who appreciate it 
would have the hardihood to say that 
Fielding’s defiant as it is, is 
wholly untrue, namely, that in our fiction 
everything is true but the and 
dates, whereas in history only the names 
and dates are authentic. But they want 
life represented as it is, say these Grad- 
grinds of criticism, hard facts, not the 
dreams of a dreamer. “Give us,” said 
one, “the novelist who calls a spade a 
spade.” 


boast, as 


names 


This modest request suggests the ex- 
perience of an eminent Bishop in the An- 
glican Church, who was sitting one sum- 
mer afternoon on the piazza of a hotel at 
a well-known watering-place. A man, 
wholly unconscious of the Bishop’s pres- 
ence, had during a lengthy conversation 
been swearing as horribly as ever the 
English did in Flanders, when he sudden- 
ly discovered who, besides his own party 
had been hearing his profanity. Anxious 
to make as he thought, the “amende hon- 
orable” he blurted out the apology, “I beg 
your pardon, sir, I was not aware of your 
presence in the crowd, but I am a plain 
I always call things 
I always call a spade 


blunt man, you see. 
by their right names. 
a spade.” 

“Ah,” politely replied the Bishop. “You 
surprise me, sir. I should have supposed 
from what I have heard of your conver- 
sation that you would not call a spade 
a spade, but that you would be more like- 
ly to call it the hell of a damned shovel.” 

It is hardly necessary to make the ap- 
plication, if we call to mind some of the 
realistic novels of the present day. 
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Yet men will go on reading and loving 
to read Robinson Crusoe, although Rob- 
inson Crusoes have never existed, and are 
not hard facts, and these dreamers of 
dreams will we hope continue to possess 
that wonderful power of giving to earthy 
imaginations the very impress of real clay. 
The new critics can let fly all their 
shafts of spite and ridicule, but they will 
inflict no deadly wound. 

“Why, my good man,” said the lord 
of an estate to one of his workmen, whose 
wife was beating him over the head and 
shoulders with all her might and main— 
“why do you allow your wife to beat you 
in that way, and why do you bear it so 
calmly ?” 

“My lord, it pleases her and does not 
hurt me,” was the complacent answer. 

ZITTELLA COCKE. 


The Great American Play 


It is my good fortune this winter to be- 
long to a cheerful little band that calls 
itself The Play and Supper Club. The 
high moral purpose of the organization is 
self-evident. As members, the club has 
Eureka and the Rest of Us. Eureka is 
Western, fearless and pervading. She is 
also young enough to be theatrically un- 
jaded. Therefore we listen to her. Fur- 
thermore she has had the supreme and 
palpitating experience of seeing a one act 
play of her own presented three times 
upon the San Francisco stage. She con- 
tends, however, that it is not this tri- 
umph which entitles her to speak with 
authority upon the Drama, but the pos- 
session of what she calls a “spectacular 
name.” “Although it might have been 
worse,” she adds, “my grateful ranching 
California-fed father might have named 
me Alfalfa.” Just between ourselves and 
in the strictest confidence we know that 
Eureka is now engaged in writing the 
“Great American Play.” Our curiosity is 
stirred by the information that the cen- 
tral figure of her drama is neither a free 
booting ruthless Capitalist nor 
booted sweatered Westerner. 
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latter type of hero she is naturally very 
partial and welcomes joyously each Loch- 
invar who comes out of the West into 
dramatic literature. She thinks that in 
all the broad drama his high horse is the 
best, for of course as she says every hero 
has to get on one toward the end of the 
third act. 

By the way, New York is being told 
that the Great American Play has come 
at last. We, novel readers and theatre 
goers, have wasted long years with pa- 
tient credulity for those two gicat Amer- 
ican things which we have been led to 
expect, the G. A. and the G. A. 
play. Of course we forget the absurdity 
of supposing that one concrete achieve- 
ment can ever represent this vast country 
corrugated with diverse types and_brist- 
ling with different points of view. | How- 
ever without admitting the distinction 
claimed for it, in “The Great Divide” we 
have certainly a notable play. It is the 
success of the dramatic hour here in 
New York. Those who pant for senti- 
mentality and enjoy the mush of the mawk- 
ish would better avoid “The Great Di- 
vide.” It is a play of brute truth and it 
has some very big vital moments. Its 
only moral, if a play must be held up 
and searched for a moral, is that an 
unthinking beast may grow into a man, 
and an animate piece of egotism into a 
woman, under the stress of life and suf- 
fering. No play of late has brought 
forth so many diverse opinions. Of course 
the Club has seen it and talked and sup- 
pered over it. We had that night a 
stranger within our plates. This sounds 
cannibalistic but he merely came in to 
sup and celebrate with us. As he had 
not seen the play we handed him over 
to Eureka with instructions to give him 
one of her rapid illuminating condensa- 
tions of the first act while the Rest of 
Us dug out and made ready the grape 
fruit. The stranger thought he knew the 
beginning of the play. “A fool of a girl 
was left by an ass of a brother alone 
over night in an Arizona cabin, adjacent 
to a trail which roysterers and “bad 
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men” were in the habit of “hitting.” It 
starts in that way, doesn’t it?” “It does, 
said Eureka. “The girl and her brothers 
are from New England. Of course you 
have heard of New England; it is popu- 
larly but wrongly supposed to be the 
home of warmed over conscience and 
frappéd Well, never mind about 
that. This girl, Ruth Jordan, although 
counseled by her departing brother, to 
put out the light and close up early, 
leaves door open, window uncurtained 
and light burning in the living room of 
the cabin, and having donned a dressing 
jacket, a most prosaic one I must admit, 
proceeds to comb her hair and hum a 
tune in full view of the trail. She is 
combing for trouble and it comes hum- 
ming. Two desperadoes and a 
desperado burst into the cabin. They are 
all far from sober although the demi- 
desperado is what you might call semi- 
sober, and they make their intentions 
clear. The poor girl picks out the best 
of the lot, the one who says nothing but 
stands in the doorway and looks at her, 
and promises him all and anything if he 
will save her from the others. He agrees 
to do this if she will promise to marry 
him, the cynical brute! So he buys off 
one of the greasers with gold nuggets 
and shoots the other. He then reminds 
Ruth of her part of the agreement. 
Filled with loathing and horror though 
she is or thinks she is, she keeps to her 
word and goes away with him to be mar- 
ried.” “But Great Scott!” broke in the 
stranger, “you don’t mean to say that 
she thinks it necessary to carry out a 
wild crazy promise like that?” “Why, 
of course, she does,” said Eureka with 
decision. At this the Rest of Us, like 
the men in the Ancient Mariner, “listened 
and looked sideways up,’ for here ac- 
cording to dramatic critics is the illogical 
weak point of the play, the point in fact 
which to some minds renders the premise 
of the play absolutely unacceptable. Why 
in the name of common sense, they ask 
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should any woman regard a promise ex- 
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was to prevent Ruth Jordan from telling 
the whole story to some decent man in 
the town where Stephen Ghent rode with 
ier to be married? “Of course she had 
o keep her word,” went on Eureka. “All 
during the business of buying off and 
<illing, and after the cabin was cleared 
ind they two were left, Ghent kept say- 
ng to her: ‘Is this square? or ‘Do 
vou mean it?? No honorable chivalrous 
woman could resist such appeals from a 
nan, and when finally he showed abso- 
lutely that he trusted her to play fair 
with him, why she just simply had to, 
that’s all. Beside that, there was a third 
in that cabin, an invisible third. Fate, 
Destiny was there. Why do sensible peo- 
ple in real life do strange unnecessary 
illogical things, that change the whole 
lay of their lives? Why, because they 
must unconsciously play their parts in 
some drama which Fate has mapped out 
and put upon the stage of life.” “Well, 
what becomes of Ghent and Ruth?” in- 
quired the stranger. “Oh, in the next 
act they are in a wonderful place fight 
on top of the world, looking over moun- 
tain peaks and canyons. Ghent has an 
adobe house perched up there, and he has 
struck it rich in a mine during the eight 
months that the curtain has been down. 
Meanwhile the deep levels of his own 
soul-are being worked by love and life 
and sorrow; that’s a powerful syndicate, 
and you can tell that some pretty rich 
ore is going to be taken out. Poor Devil! 
he gets pathetically decenter and decenter, 
he spiritualizes before your very eyes. 
He tries so hard to make Ruth happy.” 

“T can’t see,” remarked one of the Rest 
of Us, “why she didn’t cheer up a bit and 
show him a little kindness.” 

“That’s just where the play is true to 
nature,” declared Eureka. “Wornen are 
slaves to the past and they love to sit 
around dolefully and clank their chains. 
Then, too, beginnings always mean so 
much to women; they never forge ahead 
to fulfillments like men. The beginning 
of love is always the sweetest part of it 
to a woman. She likes to daliy about 
‘and prolong it. No woman can ever 
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quite live down the bitterness of a bad 
start.” 

“Poor Ghent must have had a sick old 
time of it then,” said the stranger. 

“He did. Ruth goes away from him 
after a most vitally human and wonder- 
fully acted scene between them ‘The 
next act finds her with her family in 
Milford Corners, Massachusetts, a place 
I imagine where you could ‘learn to love’ 
almost any man who didn’t belong there 
But of course Ruth has been ‘learning to 
love,—oh, that sticky expression—‘learn- 
ing to love’ Ghent for some time, al- 
though she doesn’t know it. And off in 
Milford Corners she is really as miserable 
without him as she thought she was in 
Arizona with him. She is ‘wearying’ for 
him; that’s a dear old sweet expression. 
sweet without being sticky. He has 
really been hanging around ‘unbeknownst’ 
to her for a year, having followed her 
East the day after she left Arizona. A 
child has been born to them. And she 
accedes to his humble petition for an in- 
terview, still feeling, the ignoble female 
Egoist, greatly aggrieved. They have 
their interview. Of course you know the 
result. Good straight talk from Ghent, 
talk such as you only get from a Western 
man; fine, down to the bone talk.  Sil- 
ence, bowed head on the part of Ruth. 
Manly dignified farewell, hand on door 
knob, by Ghent. Then from Ruth the 
usual exclamatory recall, embrace, cur- 
tain.” 

“Let us drink,’ said one of the Rest 
of Us,” to William Vaughan Moody, who 
has given us a very virile drama. Here’s 
to him and ‘The Great Divide,’ but he’ll 
have to do some great dividing of the 
honors if Henry Miller and Margaret 
Anglin are to get their due. Henry Mil- 
ler—seems strange to see him not sleek 
and patent leathered—does the best work 
of his career in this play. Margaret 
Anglin is as always—” 

“Stop,” said Eureka firmly. “You shall 
not say she is ‘convincing.’ I will not 
allow that overworked word to be dragged 
out at this time of night.” 

Betty HAMMOND. 




















If any freak or remnant of those prime- 
val days when man alone dared to be 
amusing in public or in print, still pretends 
to believe that no woman ever evinces the 
least sense of humor, do see that he is 


promptly presented with one, no, with two 


copies of “Their First Formal Call,” a 
short and infinitely droll story by Grace 
MacGowan Cooke, the best yet given us 
by that merry hearted woman. 

And Peter Newell, who so pathetically 
depicts the tragi-comic experience of the 
boys who went “Callin’” on a roguish girl 
whom they played and quarrelled with 
every day at school, must also have been 
specially inspired for his delineation of 
their agonies and the intense mirth of the 
family they honored with their rather pro- 
longed visit, for these pictures happily lack 
the peculiarly pop eyed and simple stare 
of his general work and are a great as- 
sistance to the text. For my part, I be- 
lieve everything happened as related: I 
can recollect some lengthy calls myself. 

And if said Freak after looking over the 
tale refuses to smile and own up, there is 
then no hope of his conversion from his 
absurd and stupid position; for every page 
is bubbling over with fun and genuine 
humor and we offer our grateful thanks to 
the dear lady who laughs and makes us 
merry. 


Harper and Bros. $1.00. 
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And apropos of boys and girls 
recommend two new books “The 
Book Girls” and “Eight Secrets” 
from the Macmillan Co. 

Not long since an English publishing 
house offered two large prizes, for 
the best story for children of both sexes 
and the other for the best girl’s story. 
The two contests were conducted sepa- 
rately, the awards were made and it was 
intended to announce the the 
winners simultaneously. You can imagine 
the surprise when it was learned that both 
the successful stories came from the same 
author, Miss Christina Gowans Whyte. 
One of these was “The Story Book Girls” 
and it is a capital story. 

And Ernest Ingersoll, who 
well on many themes; have you seen his 
recent book, “The Life of Animals?” It is 
responsible.for the practical but never dull 
story for boys called “Eight Secrets,” 
which he has mysteriously dedicated to the 
ninth secret. 

His young folks are always real 
natural just as his birds and animals are 
never idealized. 

I know of two books for children which 
will be the greatest comfort and relief to 
the mothers all worn out by requests for 
something to do. In “Lady Hollyhock and 
Her Friends,” a book of nature dolls and 
others, there is enough work and _ play 
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combined prepared for the restless brains 
aud ready hands to interest and amuse for 
a whole season. 

Margaret Coulson Walker and Mary 
Isabel Hunt are the author and _ illustra- 
tor. Published by the Baker and Taylor 
Co., New York. $1.00. And “The House 
that Glue Built” is an equally fascinating 
and a little newer idea. It is a series of 
“Cut-Outs” to be combined according to 
directions into a lovely home for dolls and 
furnished in the latest designs. This 
Book-House will teach a lot to children 
about house building and furnishing and 
will suggest many variations to the in- 
genious. 

By Clara Andrews Williams; and illus- 
trated in colors by George A. Williams. 
lrederick A. Stokes Co., New York; also 
$1.00. 

To those who have the eternal longing 
of little ones for occupation to satisfy, 
these books will prove a blessed boon. 

Bishop Talbot’s engrossing and impres- 
sive story of eleven years among the warm 
hearted and generous pioneers of the 
Rocky Mountain region, entitled, “My 
People of the Plains,” is sure to do a great 
work wherever known, and it should be 
in every Library and every household in 
our land. It is said that this grand speci- 
men of sanctified manhood was taken for 
one of the central figures in “The Vir- 
g'nian”; the model for the Bishop of that 
story. There one of the cow boys said to 
him: “You never talk like anything but a 
man, and you never set yourself above 
others. You can saddle your own horse.” 

That last accomplishment is rather im- 
portant, even among the clergy. How well 
I remember my father’s disgust at a man 
fitting to be a home missionary, who once 
borrowed our “rig” to take his grand- 
mother to a neighboring town, but was 
obl'ged to ask that the horse be harnessed 
and tied to a post. And if he didn’t get in 
after the old lady and gathering up the 
reins, start on his drive; the horse still 
hitched ! 

Dartmouth College is proud to count 
Ethelbert Talbot among her many really 
great men. Her Honor Roll is long and 
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brilliant, but the Bishop of the Plains and 
now of Central Pennsylvania will loom up 
large wherever placed and he will not be 
forgotten. 

O what a refreshing contrast he is to 
the solemn, buckramish, pompousuosity- 
ativeness of the occasional rector or Bishop 
who takes himself too seriously; stiff as his 
own collar. 

We need the other sort; who are thor- 
oughly human, with a warm heart shown 
in unaffected words and the cordial hand- 
shake for the worst sinner of the crowd. 
He needs it most. 

Bishop Talbot is the right kind of man 
to reach the heart, head and pocket of 
those who would be shunned by the “unco 
guid.” Full of kindness, tact, humor, mag- 
netism, eloquence, and behind all these at- 
tractive and conquering qualities stands 
the earnest Christian bent on saving souls 
and reforming lives. 

Yes, sent out to build churches, and to 
fill them and get a minister for each who 
isn’t “a stick,’ who can hold the sincere 
worshippers. As much at ease while en- 
tering a gambling hell, aye, and seven of 
them, and introducing himself to the as- 
tonished crowd, playing in a room back of 
the saloon, as in the pulpit robed in sacer- 
dotal fashionable city 
church. 

Who could resist the influence of such 
a rare character, so truly Christ-like. If 
all teachers of the Bible and all preachers 
had his ability to rally strangers around 
them and make them friends for life, while 
never forgetting their souls’ dire needs 
and giving better views of life; their own 
lives a glowing example; never weary of 
loving and forgiving, the Millennium would 
not be a distant prophecy, but we should 
be living tn it. 

I have laughed over the anecdotes but 
have cried over the intensity behind them 
on both sides; there is a good deal of 
humor, and quick repartee, but the pathos 
and the prayer are never far behind. 

Some may be surprised at the amount 
of profanity quoted, but could a true re- 
cital of those lively experiences be given 
without it? As well show a cow boy or 
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a desperado without a shooter. The Bish- 
op tells us that even the Indians, when 
they attempted to speak English, were very 
apt to bring in some slang expression 
which they innocently thought appropriate 
and fitting. On one occasion, when old 
Black Coal, chief of the Arapahoes, called 
to see him he said: “Me damned glad to 
see Heap Sleeve man, the Bishop.” 

And a young Italian who had listened to 
the Bishop the previous evening was quite 
surprised when he found him on the train. 
He exclaimed, “Ah, you ze cardinal. I 
hear you talk last night. Damn pretty 
church! Damn big crowd! Damn good 
Talk!” 

It is my belief that such men, accustomed 
from babyhood to oaths and rough talk 
are not any more conscious of sin in swear- 
ing than we are when we all indulge in 
milder expletives. 

Even in the heart of New England I 
have heard a horse jockey swear till the 
air was lurid while denouncing before a 
lady a d-d cuss, who would be so rude as 
to swear in the presence of a woman. 
‘One old-timer, who had killed a number 
of men in self defence, was the Bishop's 
companion in a thirty mile stage ride, and 
as they parted he said, “Bishop, we fellows 
are pretty rough. We have seen some 
hard times out here in the mountains, and 
we have not had much chance to go to 
church. But deep down in our hearts we 
mean all right. Most of us have had a 
good mother, and we have never forgotten 
what she tried to teach us. I have still a 
little Bible I brought from home and no 
money could buy it. And Bishop, let me 
tell you the truth before God, I never get 
in that bucket to go down in the mine 
without just repeating that little prayer 
she used to hear me say, “Now I lay me 
down to sleep.” 

“Tf a man will only do what is right the 
Lord is not going to be very hard on him 
when he passes in his checks.” 

A man who wanted his children baptized 
said: “I have three kids for you to brand,” 
but there was no lack of reverence in his 
phrase. 

Think of the needed 
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through such places among such impulsive, 
undisciplined crowds, and never provoke 
even a verbal fight. Truly Bishop Talbot 
has followed closely in the footsteps of St. 
Paul who said, “For though I be free from 
all men, yet have I made myself servant 
to all, that I might gain the more. 

I am made all things to all men, that I 
might by all means save some.” 

Harper’s, $1.75. 

There is a prevailing idea at present that 
Poetry, the real stuff, with the divine 
afflatus and Pegasus at his best, is sadly 
lacking of late. Yes, if we think of Austin 
(but who does think (much) of Austin), it 
is depressing. 

And too many scribbling rhymers seem 
to be maintaining, as some one quaintly 
puts it a “crepuscular existence in the 
ante-chamber of the Muses.” 

I think those nine interesting ladies must 
be enjoying a long nap and that Calliope, 
the chief, the special giver of poetic in- 
spiration, is actually snoring! 

But cheer up poet lovers! Great men, as 
Lowell said, come in clusters, and after 
Tennyson, Browning and Swinburne, the 
Rosettis and Morris, Landor and Mrs. 
Browning, we must wait a little for the 
next constellation. Meantime there are 
harbingers of the dawn. 

And the first place of honor 1 give to 
the Englishman Alfred Noyes, who has al- 
ready published five volumes of genuine 
poetry. 

In the preface to his last book of poems, 
our Hamilton Mabie says: “Mr. Noyes is 
already well known in England, and the 
quality of his work has awakened the hope 
that he is to enrich the poetry of the day 
with new ventures of insight and art. Mr. 
Noyes’ claim upon the attention of those 
who care for poetry lies in the unusual 
blending in his work of the gay temper 
and the serious mood. No singer can re- 
fresh us in these days who cannot bring 
from his pipe the sounds which have set 
the feet of childhood flying in every gen- 
eration; nor can any singer command our 
thought to whom the deeper tones of life 
are inaudible. If he speaks to his genera- 
tion with both beguilement and authority, 
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it will be because the heart of the child 
and the mind of the man are in him.” 

There is no space for quotation, but the 
whole book is a delight, every line reaches 
the heart and haunts you pleasantly after 
reading like a strain of distant 
Macmillan Co., $1.25. 

Another poet who has a large following 
and enthusiastic admirers, is William B. 
Yeats, the Celtic singer, and he has col- 
lected in a new edition of his poems in 
two volumes, all of his poetry that he has 
any liking for. The first volume contains 
his Lyrical poems; the second with his 
dramas in verse will not appear till spring. 

I feel that I am not fitted to rightly es- 
timate his work; a Yankee with farmers 
for forbears, cannot understand his weird, 
vague rhapsodical and often unintelligible 
flights, wanderings and moonings. 

To me, he is a classic Impressionist as a 
word artist; for artist he surely is. Some 
of his verses are so mysterious, mythical, 
mournful that they sound like the moans of 
a wraith mingling with the autumn wind. 

Again when he writes it out plain, he is 
too simple for me. 

But once in a while I get a glimpse of 
what he sees and join the crowd who adore 
his wild genius. Here is a queer specimen. 

He mourns for the change that has come 
upon him and his Beloved and longs for 
the end of the world. 


music. 


Do you not hear me calling, 
deer with no horns! 
I have been changed to a hound 
with one red ear; 
I have been in the Path of Stones and 
the Wood of Thorns, 
For somebody hid hatred and hope 
and desire and fear 
Under my feet that they follow you 
night and day. 
A man with a hazel wand came with- 
out sound; 
He changed me suddenly; I was look- 
ing another way; 
And now my calling is but the call- 
ing of a hound; 
And Time and Birth and Change are 
hurrying by. 
I would that the boar without 
bristles had come from the West 
And had rooted the sun and moon and 
stars out of the skv 
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And lay in the darkness, grunting 
and turning to his rest. 


If that had been ground out by a lunat'c 
in an asylum it would have suggested 
sweet bells jangled out of tune and one 
would think of the writer with sympathy. 

Again he thinks of his past greatness 
when a part of the constellations of 
Heaven. 


I have drunk ale from the Country of 
the Young 
And weep because I know all things 
now : 
I have been a hazel tree and they hung 
The Pilot Star and the Crooked 
Plough 
Among my 
mind; 
I became a rush that horses tread; 
I became a man, a hater of the wind. 


leaves in times out of 


And so on:— 

And so on. Here’s another of the simple 
brand. 

To an Isle in the Water (he has evi- 
dently seen a pretty and bashful waitress). 


She carries in the dishes, 
And lays them in a row. 

To an isle in the water 
With her would TI go. 


Ard shv as a rabbit, 
Helpful and shy, 
To an isle in the water 


With her I would fly. 


In another romantic mood he would be 
a bird with no island in view. 


A weariness comes from those dream- 
ers, dew dabbled, the lily and rose; 

Ah, dream not of them, my beloved, 
the flame of the meteor that goes, 

Or the flame of the blue star that lin- 
gers hung low in the fall of the 
dew: 

For I would we were changed to white 
birds on the wander'ng foam: I 
and vou! 


It would seem so too: slightly Swin- 
burnish this but without his genius. 

Mr. Yeats owns in his preface that he 
is becoming unintelligible to some of his 
audience, but regrets his simple ballads 
which wrote out the common thought of 
the people. These now seem sentimental 
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and trivial to him. I prefer these very 
ballads to much he has done; they seem 
fine to me. 

I wish I knew more about the “Boar 
without Bristles.” In our country there 
may sometime be a legend by the same 
name but it would refer to the “end hog,” 
or with a slight change in orthography the 
average rhymester of the day. 

One critic speaking of his play “Where 
there is Nothing,” possibly well named, 
says this play is a symbol rather than a 
postulate; it belongs with the plays of 
Hauptmann. These two, Yeats and Haupt- 
mann, are of similar perception; both 
search for truth; both scorn formala; 
both indicate their discoveries by symbols.” 

As Yeats grows more advanced and 
and discovers wonders he becomes more 
and more dismal and incomprehensible. 

Mary Mapes Dodge ridicules the mawk- 
ish sentimentality and sighing and gloom 
of the, early women poets by saying “Peg 
asus generally feels inclined to pace to- 
ward a graveyard the moment he feels the 
side saddle on his back.” 

_But men exceed in moody melancoleric 
verse. 

An English reviewer calls such minor 
poetry “dry rot and moonshine” and cries 
out, “O! the weary, wailing, moonshining, 
mix up all the woes together and drink 
the potion and die, verses that rob printer’s 
ink of its proper use! And he gives one 
verse to illustrate his position. 


“Before their feet are 
earth’s years, 

Before their eyes are blinded with its 
tears, 

Hearing but wailing cry where laugh- 
ter rung, 

Happy are those the gods love who die 
young.” 


weary with 


All true! And yet, Yeats is at heart 
a true poet and does some grand work. 
The Macmillan Co. 1.75. 

Carlyle exclaimed, “Give us, O, give us 
the man who sings at his work!” That 
sounds well, although I fail to see how 
Carlyle who was kept awake by a vocifer- 
ous rooster and longed for a padded room 
could have indulged in such a sentiment. 
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I hope he meant literary work and that the 
song might be brave and cheerful, any- 
thing for me but a cook who sings all day; 
a hymn if out of sorts; and if this tortur- 
ing habit should extend to my stable men 
and the toilers on the farm, I should lose 
my mental balance! 

But the poet who sings cheerily making 
us stronger to bear our burdens and 
teaches us to smile and so lighten them, 
should be rewarded with constant gratitude 
and appreciation. 

Another Irish scholar and poet. Denis A. 
McCarthy, associate Editor of the Sacred 
Heart in Boston, has just sent out his sec- 
ond volume of poems, and there is not 
one that is depressing and you can under- 
stand him whether he sings like the robin 
in May, or the thrush in the summer twi- 
light. He is deep in love with Green Erin, 
right through the year, but of course St. 
Patrick’s Day arouses the strongest pa- 
triotism and longing for better days for 
old Ireland. 


The drums so loudly beating, 
The bugles that gaily blow, 
The banners that wave a greeting 
High over the crowd below; 
The stalwart ranks parading, 
The cheers that deafen the skies 
For a flag of green unfading 
That over the column flies: 


All these are the Gael’s expression 
Of love for a land afar, 

All these are his soul’s confession 
Of the sweetest dreams that are; 

The live-long year he holds it 
Deep-hid in his heart away, 

But wide to the world nnfolds it 
In honor of Patrick’s Day! 


And there isn’t much rot or moonshine 
about this. 


“We are no longer maids and boys 
Affrighted at a withered hag, 

Avorieved because of broken toys— 
Possessions that we once could brag; 

But we can scorn the cares that nag 
And flout the grief that fate employs, 

No matter how the world may wag 
We must retain our equipo‘se.” 


This is not a fair specimen of his work 
but the spirit is good. Title “Voices from 
Erin.” Price, $1.00. 
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Random Rhymes and Odd Numbers by 
Wallace Irwin is a jolly, strong, keen and 
witty collection of verses, published by the 
Macmillan Co. His skits on the men in 
the public eye are admirably done and true 
to life. 

He regards our Heroes as Perishable 
goods and shows how capricious is the 
country’s admiration. 

Illustrations are also “very fit.” 

Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

There are many delightful books wait- 
ing for exploitation, but March is coming. 

Let me say that those who are con- 
templating spending $3.00 for Mrs. Her- 
bert Parsons’ learned and non-sensational 
work on “The Family,” expecting to find 
an audacious and risqué discussion of the 
Matrimonial tangle would better save their 
cash. Mrs. Parsons is a most refined and 
highly educated woman who has prepared 
a rather dry and _ statistical and solemn 
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work with an inch or two devoted to an 
allusion to a proposed experimental union, 
which might be dissolved in case of no 
children. 

The Puritans themselves had some ex- 
traordinary customs which no one to-day 
ever mentions. 

How wild the clergy are for a windmill 
to tilt at and how eagerly the press seizes 
upon a humorous remark made in an off 
hand way at a dinner of Surgeons. One 
of Dr. Osler’s intimate friends who was 
present told me that he meant to refer to 
a well known fact that after sixty a sur- 
geon’s hand is not so absolutely steady, es- 
pecially after years of intense mental 
strain, 

By the way, dear reader, whom do you 
consider the four most conceited literary 
fools in the world? I have my mind made 
up but shall not tell. 





Colonial and Patriotic 


By ExisasetH Merritt GOssE 


All patriotic roads this year will lead to 
Jamestown. 

The Jamestown Ter-centennial Exposi- 
tion, celebrating the three hundredth anni- 
versary of our Nation’s beginning, and at 
which nearly all of the colonial and pa- 
triotic societies will be well represented, 
will be held on the shores and waters of 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, opening on 
April 26, and closing on November 30. 

It was on May. 13, 1607, that three boats 
anchored off a peninsula which fitted into 
Powhatan’s River, and there set up a stock- 
aded defense, which they called James 
Fort. When the ships sailed away they 
left behind them one hundred and five set- 
tlers, notable among these, John Smith, a 
wonderful genius and adventurer, destined 
to lead the infant colony through perilous 
trials. Smith and his men, and those who 
followed them, made out of the fort a 
town, which they called James City. 
From James City grew Virginia, and from 
Virginia grew by the grace of God, these 
United States of America. 

By Act of Congress, and by presidential 


proclamation, provision has been made for 
the greatest international naval and mili- 
tary celebration that the world has ever 
witnessed. The greatest nations of the 
earth have already signified their accep- 
tance of President Roosevelt’s invitation, 
and will do their part in making a success 
of the celebration of our Nation’s three 
hundredth birthday. At Hampton Roads 
in 1892, celebrating the one hundredth an- 
niversary of Columbus’ discovery, there 
was a great gathering of foreign and do- 
mestic warships; a fine fleet from our own 
navy paraded the Hudson River after the 
battle of Santiago, but never in the history 
of this or any other country has there been 
such a concourse of battle ships as will be 
held in the waters of Hampton Roads next 
summer. 

There will be exhibits from the Smith- 
sonian Institute, the National Museum, the 
Library of Congress, the War and Navy 
Departments, the Life Saving Service, the 
Revenue Cutter Service, the Army and 
Navy, the Lighthouse Service, the Bureau 
of Fisheries, etc., and, in addition to these 
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government exhibits, nearly every state 
will be represented, New England doing 
well her part. 

The relations between Virginia and 
Massachusetts have always been close and 
most complimentary, and Massachusetts is 
to make a fine showing at the Jamestown 
Exposition. The managers for Massachu- 
setts are: Thomas L. Livermore, chair- 
man of the board; Arthur Lord, Francis 
Henry Appleton, Wilson H. Fairbank, and 
Mrs. Barrett Wendell., This board has 
invited the Massachusetts Societv of Co- 
lonial Dames and a committee of experts, 
consisting of Mr. Joseph FE. Chandler, Mr. 
Francis H. Bigelow, Mr. W. C. Endicott, 
Mr. J. T. Coolidge, Jr., Mr. D. B. Updike, 
and Mr. Joseph Grafton Minot, to assist it 
in the matter of the Massachusetts histori- 
cal loan collection, the Dames ask that you 
will kindly lend to the exhibit any articles 
illustrating colonial history, such as fur- 
niture, clothing, cooking utensils, articles 
manufactured in the colonies, (silver, cloth, 
pottery, etc.,) books, jewelry, lace, fans, 
portraits and paintings, samplers and ex- 
amples of needle work, that an historical 
collection worthy of the Commonwealth 
may be sent to Jamestown. 

The Board has entrusted to the com- 
mittee above named the selection of the 
articles to be exhibited out of the many 
which it is expected will be offered. The 
Board of Managers will effect insurance 
for the benefit of the owners of the arti- 
cles selected and defray the expenses of 
the same, and of packing and transporta- 
tion. The articles which are accepted for 
the exposition will be shipped, arranged, 
and returned under the supervision of 
members of the above committee. Ar- 
ticles lent will be kept in a fire-proof build- 
ing. 

The Colonial Dames of Massachusetts 
have appointed, in their turn, a committee 
consisting of Miss Rose Lamb, Miss F. W. 
Perkins, Mrs. William Tudor, Mrs. White- 
side, Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, and Mrs. 
Moseley, who will serve as chairmen of 
sub-committees. Miss Rose Lamb will 
have charge of portraits, photographs, and 
engravings; Miss Perkins of furniture 
and china; Mrs. Tudor of miniatures and 
fans; Mrs. Whiteside of lace and samples; 
Mrs. Sargent of silver and jewelry; and 
Mrs. Moseley of books, manuscripts and 
autographs. The activity of the Colonial 
Dames is largely due to Mrs. Barrett Wen- 
dell, who, one of their number, is also a 
member of the Massachusetts board. Mrs. 
Wendell states that while everything will 
be insured, yet she would prefer copies, 
when possible, to originals. For instance, 
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a copy of a rare and old portrait, rather 
than the portrait itself. 

At the time of the great Atlanta expo- 
sition, held some ten years or so ago, 
Massachusetts erected a model of the old 
Hancock House, the residence of Goy. 
John Hancock, for the Massachusetts state 
building, afterwards presenting it to the 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Georgia. For the Jamestown 
Exposition the board of commissioners 
have most appropriately selected the Old 
State House for the design for the Massa- 
chusetts Building. Under the care of Mr. 
John Lavalle an exact copy will be repro- 
duced at Jamestown. It will be furnished 
with reproductions of antique colonial fur- 
niture which is being made expressly for 
the purpose by a Springfield firm, who are 
giving their work. And by the way, this 
being a strictly colonial period, nothing 
will be accepted that represents only the 
period denoted by the term “revolutionary 
days.” 

A peculiar interest is attached to the lit- 
tle church at Jamestown from the fact that 
Gen. Washington attended church here. 
Only a ruined tower remains, an unsteady 
mass of brick and mortar, but yet a shrine 
for every patriot. 

Of deep interest to every Daughter of 
the American Revolution is “The Story of 
the Records,” by Mary S. Lockwood and 
Emily Lee Sherwood Ragan. Mrs. Lock- 
wood, honorary vice-president-general for 
life of the National Society, D. A. R., was 
its first historian, and has been in official 
relation with the board of management 
ever since. It was Mrs. Ragan who gave 
the first intimation of the society’s exis- 
tence to the Press. The book gives an ac- 
count of the organization of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and of the incidents following the 
organization, with reminiscences of the 
first Continental Congress. The depart- 
ment work and the patriotic work are fully 
described, and one interesting chapter is 
devoted to Continental Memorial Hall, that 
expensive but materialized dream of the 
fifty thousand Daughters. It is recorded 
that it was a favorite project of General 
Washington that memorial buildings should 
be erected in the City of Washington for 
the Thirteen Colonial States. As the 
years passed ten, twenty, and fifty, the sub- 
ject came up in Congress, but was each 
time postponed, but when the century mark 
was reached there was formed the great 
patriotic society of women, known as the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and one of the first acts of this society was 
to pass resolutions for a fire proof build- 
ing to be used as a museum for revolu- 
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tionary relics. The nucleus of a building 
fund was at once set aside, and from it has 
erown the building which is to carry out 
General Washington’s idea of a Memorial 
Building, the costly and beautiful structure 
now known as Continental Memorial Hall. 

When the famous Studio Building on 
[remont street, in Boston was burned last 
month—a_ building which has held the 
true Bohemia of Boston, where artists and 
iterati delighted to gather—there was 
saved from the flames the great painting 
by Darius Cobb of “Washington Crossing 
the Delaware.” It was the wish of Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore that the Massachusetts 
Society, D. A. R., should present this paint- 
ing to Continental Memorial Hall, as a 
gift from the state. After Mrs. Liver- 
more’s death it was voted to present the 
picture as a memorial to Mrs. Livermore, 
and Mrs. Charles A. Bond, regent of Paul 
Revere chapter, Mrs. George A. Munn, the 
vice-state-regent, Mrs. Marshall of Fra- 
mingham, Mrs. Davies of Melrose, and 
Miss Wilkins of Boston, were appointed 
a committee to arrange for the raising of 
funds. The necessary sum, $5,000, is now 
nearly in hand, and only a few hours after 
the burning of the Studio Building, Mrs. 
Cobb called upon Mrs. Bond, who is chair- 
man of the committee, to tell her that the 
painting was saved. 

One of the many pleasant social affairs 
of the month was the reception which 
Paul Revere chapter gave at the Vendome 
on Tuesday, January 8, in commemoration 
of the anniversary of the birth of Paul 
Revere, which occurred on January 1. At 
this very beautiful function Mrs. Bond, re- 
gent of Paul Revere chapter was assisted 
in receiving by Mrs. Evelyn Fellows 
Masury of Danvers and Mrs. Theodore 
Bates of Worcester, representing the state 
and national societies, and the past re- 
gents of the chapter, Mrs. J. W. Cart- 
wright, Mrs. E. Everett Holbrook, and 
Mrs. Alvin Bailey. Orchestral music 
added to the pleasure of the guests and 
the beautifully decorated refreshment tables 
were presided over by Mrs. Alexander 
Martin, Mrs. John Shepard, Mrs. Eugene 
Clark, and Mrs. Francis W. Goss. Mrs. 
Bond has notable ancestry, tracing her 
lines back through Freeman Bacon to two 
Mayflower ancestors. 

Mrs. E. B. Kellogg of Boylston street, 
entertained John Hancock chapter at its 
last meeting. Mrs. Charles Jewett Page, 
Mrs. Wesley Rand, and Mrs. Eben Howes 
Bailey were appointed a committee to make 
inquiries about our first flag, the only one 
which is not represented at the State 
House. This is the white flag, bearing a 
pine tree, which was used in the first naval 
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engagement. Gov. Guild himself a member 
of the Society of Colonial Wars, and a 
Son of the American Revolution, alluded in 
his address before Old South Chapter on 
Tea Party Day, to the absence of this flag 
from the group of colonial and revolu- 
tionary flags which adorn the corners of 
the governor’s room in the State House on 
Beacon Hill. At this meeting a feature 
was made of the reading by the historians 
of Samuel Adams Dralee’s interesting ar- 
ticle on “The John Hancock Mansion,” the 
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beautiful old colonial house which former- 
ly stood on the corner of Beacon and Joy 
streets in Boston, and whose destruction 
is felt by all patriotic people to have been 
a national calamity. 

Margaret Corlin Chapter of Chelsea cel- 
ebrated early in the month the 130th an- 
niversary of the Battle of Fort Washing- 
ton, holding the festivity in “Ye Olde Skule 
House” on Forsyth street, an ancient 
building which the late Ex-Mayor Frank 
B. Fay presented to the chapter. 
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Two new chapters have just been formed 
in Boston: John Paul Jones chapter, of 
which Miss Marion Howard Brazier is 
regent; and Franklin chapter with Miss 
Hattie E. Wilkins as regent. The regents 
and vice-regents of the Massachusetts 
chapters had a delightful breakfast at Ho- 
tel Westminister in January, the state re- 
gent, Mrs. Masury presiding. Mrs. Mas- 
ury, who has a remarkable ancestry, is a 
member of the Order of Colonial Gover- 
nors, tracing her descent from the colonial 
governors. 

Dean Hodges, in his address before the 
Society of Mayflower Descendants, at the 
seventh annual observance of ‘“Forefath- 
ers Day,” made at once a parallel and 
a contrast between the men of Plymouth 
and of Jamestown. These men, he said, 
were very much of the same sort, both so- 
cially and ecclesiastically. The differenc- 
es between the society of Virginia and the 
society of Massachusetts were due not to 
original unlikeness in the men, but to orig- 
inal unlikeness in the land, for while Vir- 
ginia was adapted to the growth of great 
estates, Massachusetts was adapted to the 
building of small towns. The conditions 
in Virginia fostered aristocracy, but it 
was an American aristocracy, having but 
slight connection with England; its peo- 
.ple met in parish meetings, as Massachu- 
setts people in town meetings, and it pro- 
duced George Washington. 

In the matter of religion, also, the men 
of Jamestown and the men of Massachu- 
setts Bay were of the same stock, the dif- 
ference in this respect being mainly super- 
ficial. At the beginning the fathers of 
Massachusetts and the fathers of Virginia 
were all Calvinists in doctrine, all Puri- 
tans, and all, except at Plymouth, mem- 
bers of the Church of England. The men 
of Plymouth and the men of Jamestown, 
besides being akin socially and ecclesiasti- 
cally, shared the same hardships, showed 
the same zeal for religion, and were filled 
with the same love of liberty. 

The foundations of this republic were 
laid upon the solid basis of religion, the 
first stone at Jamestown, the second at 
Plymouth. It was determined at James- 
town that our institutions should be of the 
English, not of the Latin order; it was at 
Jamestown that our American civilization 
and our American religion began together. 
The Jamestown church is the mother of 
all our churches. In the Jamestown 
church, moreover, was held the first Amer- 
ican representative assembly, and within 
the same walls occurred what may be 
called the first American revolution. 

After weeks of careful research it has 
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been proved that the old Spaulding House 
in Lowell, recently purchased and restored 
by Molly Varnum chapter of Lowell, of 
which Mrs. Henry Straw Thompson is re- 
gent, is the only ancient dwelling in ex- 
istence in the confines of the Wamesit 
grant which John Eliot obtained for the 
Indian tribe of that name. The old erant 
included all land between Pawtucket falls 
and the Concord river, now practically the 
heart of the city of Lowell, and the old 
Spaulding House is the only relic of the 
days of 1750. The old records show that 
the house, though it frequently changed 
hands, was always the home of good New 
England stock, such names as Tyler, Hil- 
dreth, Hamblett, Davis, Fletcher, |ord, 
and Spaulding, being closely connected 
with the history of city, state and coun- 
try. Molly Varnum chapter contains sev- 
eral members who claim relationship with 
past owners. Thus Joseph Tyler, who 
originally owned the land, is represented 
by a direct descendant, Mrs. Charles Car- 
ter; and Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, Mrs. 
Charles D. Palmer and Miss Ella Hil- 
dreth, are descended from that Robert Hil- 
dreth who built the house. Mrs. William 
Brazer claims as an ancestor Andrew 
Fletcher, a one-time owner, and four oth- 
ers, Mrs. Lambert and Miss Helen Lam- 
bert, Mrs. Wood and Miss Josephine Farl, 
are descended from Capt. John Ford. 

The rare old landmark has been reno- 
vated and refitted since passing into the 
hands of the chapter, and as far as pos- 
sible its marks of antiquity have been re- 
stored. 

The hall with its great fireplace, its 
crane, and its gleaming andirons, first gives 
the visitor a cordial greeting. The walls 
are wainscoted. To the right is the Spald- 
ing room, once the former owner’s library. 
It is preserved almost intact, with its mar- 
vellous tropical wallpaper, its mouldings, 
its wainscoting and fireplace. The parlor 
is shut off from the living-room by folding 
doors. Here, instead of a fireplace, there 
is a double-storied corner cupboard—what 
might very appropriately be called an “Old 
Mother Hubbard Cupboard.” The kitchen 
with its pe rafters, its wallpaper of the 
“Cranford” pattern; its capacious fire- 
place, with its andirons and incidental fit- 
tings and furnishings, is designed to be- 
come a popular place of resort, while the 
restored living-room in its restorations is 
a comfortable apartment. It has a restored 
fireplace with its andirons, wainscoted 
walls and a hanging bronze lamp which 
suggests the old times when men gathered 
and made merry in the room. 





The National Society of N. E. Women 


By E. Marcuerite LINDLEY 


Through an error of the printer the 
names that accompanied the pictures of 
Mrs. Wallace, President of Colony 2, and 
Mrs. Newell, President of Colony 3, were 
transposed in last month’s issue. They 
should be as given this month. 


MRS. HERBERT C. NEWELL 


(NEE CLARA CALL OSGOOD) 
PRESIDENT COLONY THREE, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


The Parent Society amused, instructed 
and entertained its members and friends 
during January. The whist afternoons 
have taken a new departure this season 
by dispensing with prizes and also with 
admission fee. Consequently, these after- 
noons are proving a great success. Nobody 
feels distressed that she has disappointed 
her partner in not winning the necessary 
tricks, and everyone goes home feeling 
happy that a social afternoon has been 
enjoyed. If a bit of New England con- 
science has crept in and the influence of 
prize giving seemed not in accord with the 
New England idea, no one has caviled. 
The chairman considers herself a hostess 


and the atmosphere is truly a charming 
one. 

“Fireside Travels” have given place in 
these days to Club Travels when hosts of 
friends wander with you as “those who 
know” and tell you of lands that are no 
longer foreign but lie a steamboat’s trip 
away. Under the leadership of one of 
these, the Chairman of the Literary, Mrs. 
Mary Higginson Dorr, the Society spent 
a delightful afternoon in Holland on Jan- 
uary 15th. Her paper on “Our Kinship 
with Holland’ warmed all hearts toward 
that brave little cousin of ours, and Mrs. 
Charlotte B.. Wilbour gave Reminiscences 














MRS. GEORGE A. WALLACE 


(NEE FRANCES SEYMOUR WARE) 
PRESIDENT COLONY TWO, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


so full of interest, and so unusual in char- 
acter. that one felt like rushing to the tel- 
ephone and engaging passage on the first 
steamer, and—yet—why, one would have 
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to live in Holland to know it in that fash- 
ion. Vivid, unhackneyed “Notes of a Trav- 
eller in Holland” were the contribution of 
Miss Cassidy E. Mason. The little stir of 
talk from the audience was stillde when 
Miss Connie Scheffer came forward with 
her violin; she is a favorite pupil of 
Ysaye, a native Hollander, and one felt 
at once a true musician; with inimitable 
charm she played Dutch peasant dance mu- 
sic and Folk lore songs, until one almost 
saw the quaint village, “Gretchen and 
Hans,” and fraus in cap and nekerchief. 

A fine thoughtful presentation of “The 
Life, Times and Ideals of William the 
Silent” from the pen of Mrs. William 
Maynard was a literary treat. One of our 
own New England artists, told in an ar- 
tistic, rather than technical fashion of the 
Dutch Art of today, and Miss Scheffer 
hrough the melodious tones of her violin 
acquainted us with deep harmonies from 
modern Dutch composers. 

The President, Mrs. Theodore Freling- 
huysen Seward, from her own experience 
gave a characteristic picture of the Home 
Ideals of the Dutch, and we drew nearer 
to our clever, sturdy, true hearted kins- 
woman Holland at every word. No one 
had wearied or thought of trains when 
to close a most enjoyable afternoon Ru- 
dolphine Scheffer Ely (Mrs. Robert E. 
Ely) rose to tell of—“The Dutch as seen 
and heard by one of themselves.” It was 
a rare opportunity and eagerly and en- 
thusiastically the audience listened. The 
charm of the speaker, the fine earnestness 
of her delivery, the tender sincerity of 
her thought can only be suggested. 

The National Secretary is making her 
Literary Days stars in the Club Firma- 
nent; and any Colony member who is to be 
in New York in winter would do well 
to arrange to attend the meetings. 

The old saying that the world could be 
covered by a pocket handkerchief was 
prettily illustrated the other day by two 
of our bright New England women. Kate 
Upson Clark prefaced a sparkling talk by 
telling the story of the marriage of a Miss 
Wood to a Mr. Stone and the newspaper 
quips on “Miss Wood’s turning to Stone.” 
When she sat down, Mrs. Seward with 
mock pathos said—“I think it is strange 
that my relatives are so much talked about 
today,”—and related that the names used— 
Stone and Wood, were her cousins; this 
coincidence caused much merriment. | 

On the twelfth birthday of the Society, 
Organization Day, we seemed to hold the 
very corners of the handkerchief so many 
persons greeted our President and Offi- 
cers from Everywhere. This is the oc- 
casion especially anticipated by Colony 
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members, and their attendance is most 
gratifying. Next issue will contain a full 
report. 

February 12 is set for “Colony Day.” 
this year. Each Colony will be repre- 
sented, either by a historical sketch or a 
paper on Colonial days by some member. 
All feel well pleased that “Colony Day,” 
which was started by Mrs. Swinburne last 
year, is to be celebrated on the anniversary 
of our martyred Lincoln’s birthday. ; 

Colony Two, Buffalo, is having a very 
prosperous year under the Presidency of 
Mrs. George A. Wallace, whose picture 
appeared in last month’s issue. The Col- 
only held its regular meeting the thirteenth 
of last month. The subject for the day 
was Lydia Maria Child. Mrs. N. A. T. 
Carroll read a paper telling of her literary 
ability, and its recognition, and the sub- 
sequent loss of public approval when her 
sympathy with the abolition leaders was 
made known. Miss Ella C. Elder read 
the tribute to Mrs. Child written by Wen- 
dell Phillips. ; 

Miss Margaret Grove sang two selec- 
tions from Schubert. Coffee and New 
England dainties were served from a table 
beautifully decorated with holly. 

A Sunshine Committee, with Mrs. Chas. 
A. Hayden as Chairman, was appointed 
last meeting, to visit the sick and call on 
new members, 

A business meeting of Colony three, 
Montclair, was held at the residence of 
Mrs. Edward V. Cary, on Thursday, De- 
cember the thirteenth. 

A very interesting account of her work 
was given by Miss Lawrence, the trained 
nurse employed by the Montclair Colony 
to work among the poor of Montclair. 
She reports that she has had fewer calls for 
her help this year than last; the largest 
number of visits in any month was in 
June, one hundred and twelve; the least, 
in November, forty-five. The nurse re- 
quires payment for her services where 
those requiring them are able to pay; as 
pauperization is no part of the plans of the 
New England Colony of Montclair. 

Following this report was a discussion 
of ways and means to carry on this work 
during the coming year; it was decided 
to have a card party,—the one held last 
year having been a financial success,—a 
musicale, and if feasible, a lecture by some 
man prominently before the public, to 
raise money for this purpose. Afternoon 
tea was served by the hostess, and after a 
social hour the meeting adjourned. 

Colony four, Washington, D. C., cele- 
brated “Forefather’s Day” with a simple 
reception at the residence of its ex-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Bertha M. Robbins. Owing to 
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the recent death of two important mem- 
bers the Colony did not wish to celebrate 
with an elaborate entertainment such as 
has been given heretofore, the members 
inviting a few of their friends, a_ short 


MYRA DRAKE MOORE, PRESIDENT COLONY 
EIGHT, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


program of music and speeches and light 
refreshments following, and all enjoying 
the pleasant part of getting better ac- 
quainted. 

Colony Six, Rutherford, is sending in 
many papers that show the finest of New 
England stock. It is with pleasure that 
we produce this month the picture of the 
President, Mrs. Sarah L. Flowers. 

Mrs. Flowers was born in Onondago 
county, N. J., of direct New England an- 
cestory. Her father, Benjamin Bump, 
was born in Middleboro, Mass. 

His parents and grandparents, the Bump 
and Bumpus families were among the early 
settlers in the Cape Cod section. 

Her mother was. a Stuart, also of New 
England descent; her father was born in 
Vermont, where the family settled when 
they fled from Scotland during a Stuart 
uprising. 

They served in the Revolutionary war 
and the war of 1812. 

Mrs. Flowers was married while still 
in her teens, to William Pickering Flow- 
ers, a graduate of Antioch College. 

In their early married life he kept a 
private English and classical school, in 
which she taught for several years, and 
later she assisted him in editing and pub- 
lishing a Family Magazine in Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Flowers was always fond of literary 


work. She has written a great many 
poems for local publication, and was the 
author of “Silver Lined,” a volume of 
poems published in 1899. Since her hus- 
band’s death she has lived with her daugh- 
ter in Rutherford, where she is an active 
member of the “Woman’s Club,” and 
president of the Woman’s Presbyterian 
Missionary Society. 

Papers are coming in in very favorable 
numbers from all of the colonies, but 
Brooklyn still holds the leadership. Eight 
papers were acted on from that Colony 
last month. 


MRS. SARAH G. FLOWER, PRESIDENT COL- 
ONY SIX, RUTHERFORD, N. Y. 


Brooklyn women of New England an- 
cestry do not have to be urged to join the 
Society, but gladly add their names, when 
the opportunity is presented to them. 
Many of the most prominent club-women 
in the city are represented in the list of 
membership, and with the exception of 
one, the heads of the patriotic .o% are 
also members of Colony No. 8. We have 
been waiting a year for the picture of 
their president, Mrs. Stuart Hull Moore 
(Myra Drake), which we present in this 
issue. Mrs. Moore is now serving a sec- 
ond year, the constitution of Colony No. 
8 allowing that length of office when de- 
sirable. 

She is a native of Portland, Me., though 
a resident of Brooklyn since childhood. 
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She has been Vice-Regent of the Long 
Island Society of the Daughters of the 
Revolution for six years, and claims five 
ancestors who were participants in the 
War of the Revolution. She has the honor 
of being descended, on her mother’s side 
from eight of the distinguished Mayflower 
group, her great-grandmother, Hannah 
Standish, having been born in the Stand- 
ish home in Duxbury, Mass. Her father’s 
side shows a long absolutely straight line 
to John Drake of Mount Drake and Ex- 
mount (1413) whose son Thomas, came 
to Weymouth, Mass., in 1653. 

Mrs. Moore takes an active part in 
literary and musical circles in Brooklyn, 
and with her husband, the well-known 
publisher of The Ladies World, share their 
delightful home life with their many 
friends, and their. four children are of the 
“Simon Pure’ New England stock, de- 
scended from their fathers’ ancestors from 
the early settlers of Connecticut, who 
crossed to the Eastern end of Long Island 
in 1630. There has never been a marriage 
in either side of the family that was not 
of the unalloyed New England stock. 

On January 10 Colony Eight gave a 
“Thimble party,” at their rooms; and on 
the 26th, a very fine luncheon at the Mon- 
tauk Club, both of which will be reported 
in the next issue of the Magazine. 

Reports from Colonies Seven, Nine, Ten 
and Thirteen reached us too late to appear 
in this issue, but all are sending in a 
favorable number of membership papers 
each month. 

Colony Eleven, Toledo, which was the 
last officially organized, has now a mem- 
bership of twenty-five. The Colony was 
entertained on Forefather’s Day by the 
Daughters of Pilgrims, of Toledo. 

The day was observed in the Misses 
Laws’ Kindergarten. The wide fireplace 
was filled with blazing logs, supported by 
andirons, the spinning wheel looked ready 
for instant use. The warming pan was 
as much at home as if steam heat had 
never been heard of, and many pieces of 
antique furniture, the Daughters’ most 
prized heirlooms, made a quaint setting 
for a picture of Ye Olden Tyme. The 
room was lighted by candles in precious 
candlestick of crystal and brass, and a sil- 
ver tea service over a century old, attracted 
much attention. The ladies received and 
served in colonial gowns. One wore a 
hand-woven cloak of scarlet cloth which 
belonged to one of her ancestors before 
the war for Independence, and a great 
“calash,” the feminine idea of grace in 
millinery in the days of long ago. One lit- 
tle maiden was dressed as a witch wearing 
a gown over a hundred years old; but the 


most popular “Pilgrim” was a little lass 
of four years dressed in a frock of sober 
brown and a white cap. 

Documents of historical interest and 
value were displayed, together with many 
curios, including an Indian Bible, rare 
pieces of pewter, over 200 years old; ser- 
mons preached in 1739 and 1775, and sey 
eral snuff boxes of great age. The pro- 
gram was of especial interest, speeches 
and songs that brought back ye olden 
tyme. The afternoon concluded with the 
Virginia Reel. 

Minneapolis, Colony Fourteen, is com- 
pleted in Charter Membership, and has 
applied for charter. The spirit of the Na- 
tional Society was quickened in the hearts 
of the New England women resident there 
during the Biennial Federation last June, 
and under the able chairmanship of Mrs. 
S. R. Child, assisted by Mrs. la Penotiere, 
the results have been — most - satisfac- 
tory. 

Early last month the ladies of Burlington 
County, New Jersey, assembled at the 
Porch Club, Riverton, N. J., on invitation 
of Mrs. Harriet Merrill Pancoast, a native 
of Boston, and Regent of the D. A. R. 
Miss Lindley, chairman of Colony Com- 
mittee of the National Society of New 
England Women, and Mrs. Richard Henry 
Green, an active member of the Committee, 
and celebrated for the part she has held 
with her husband in the Mayflower Soci- 
ety, were present, and addressed the as- 
sembly. The charter members, twenty- 
five, have already applied for their charter, 
and will soon have their organization com- 
pleted. 

In closing. it seems fittting to pay a 
tribute to Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 
President of the New York Legislative 
League, for her loyalty to the “Pilgrim 
Mothers.” Mrs. Blake is descended on her 
mother’s side from Jonathan Edwards. 
Trough not a member of the New Eng- 
land Society, she every year gives a 
dinner through the League at the Waldorf 
Astoria to celebrate the landing of the 
Pilgrim Mothers. She states that the Pil- 
grim Mothers were the important ones of 
the Mayflower passengers; that the Pil- 
grim Fathers were also there as necessary 
accompartiments of their wives and daugh- 
ters. On this occasion, besides Mrs. 
Blake’s address of welcome, several stir- 
ring toasts were given, the strongest of 
which was by Mrs. Agnes McClelland 
Daulton, on Pilgrim Mothers of the Mid- 
dle West. 

Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, Miss Helen ‘Var- 
ick Boswell, were also favorite speakers. 
Miss Hay spoke on progress of women in 
foreign countries. 
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One HuNnpbRED AND ONE MEXICAN DISHES. 
Compiled by May E. Southworth. 
This has just been added to the Io! 

Epicurean Thrills Series and if these 

dishes are as pleasing to the palate as the 

little book is to the eye every housekeeper, 
anxious to find her husband’s heart, surely 
ought to own it. 

To any one in search of novel dishes 
these recipes will be welcome for “as far 
as known these typical Mexican dishes 
adapted to American kitchens have much 
to recommend them both to the amateur 
and professional in search of something 
“good to eat.” 

The chief condiments are the chile pep- 
per and garlic than which from the Mexi- 
can point of view, there is no more savory 
dainty to woo the appetite. 

The ‘coffee pot alone it seems, is free 
from the intrusion of onion, garlic and 
chile (though just why the hottest thing 
that tongue ever tasted should be called 
chilly is beyond ordinary comprehension) 
and café con leche sounds appetizing. 

Set the drip coffee-pot where it will 
keep hot. Put a cupful of ground coffee 
into the strainer and pour two tablespoon- 
fuls of boiling water in the top; in five 
minutes, pour in a little more water, add- 
ing a little at a time until you have used 
four cupfuls, but never pour in water a 
second time until the grounds have ceased 
to bubble. In serving, fill the cup only half 
full of coffee and add the rest in boiling 
milk. On top put a _ tablespoonful of 
cream. (Paul Elder and Company, San 
Francisco and New York. For sale by 
all booksellers. Price, 50 cents net, and 
$1.00 net.) 

Brier-PatcH PuiosopHy. By “Peter 
Rabbit.” 

Another attractively printed and fas- 
cinatingly illustrated series of out-door es- 
says by William J. Long, illustrated by 
Charles Copeland. A more charmingly il- 
lustrated book it would be hard to find and 
lovers of Long, whose number it has been 
said are well-nigh legion, are always ready 
to welcome anything from his pen. 

Mr. Long announces in his preface that 
this is not an animal story or a book for 


children but an effort to understand the 
common life of animals and men, and to 
be reasonably cheerful about both. “The 
character of the Rabbit is assumed ‘in 
order to look at every doubtful question 
in an impersonal way, and to avoid as far 
as possible all prejudices and purely habit- 
ual opinions, which, far more than our 
lack of observation, are the cause of so 
many irrational theories of a reasonable 
universe. 

“As we take the path to the brier patch 
let me assure you, first of all, that the 
Rabbit’s book is not an argument but an 
invitation,—such an invitation as a little 
brook in the big woods extends to all 
those who have ears to hear. It gives you 
water to drink, sings you a little song, 
points out a shady and most inviting seat, 
and suggests in its own irresistible way 
that you might find it pleasant to sit down 
and dream, and think, and rest, awhile. 
Suddenly, like a strange child looking up 
from her lonely play, the little brook says 
to you, ‘You don’t know my name; you 
can’t tell where I come from or whither I 
am going so fast’; and at the unexpected 
challenge you arise to follow a louder 
tinkle of music that is calling you per- 
sistently to come and see. There you find 
a waterfall among the mossy stones, and 
a dark pool where little trout are hiding 
like shadows under the foam bubbles; and 
there a distant flash of silver among the 
leaves and hemlock boughs beckons you to 
wider waters that are waiting to welcome 
you, down yonder under the mountains. 
So almost unconsciously, your steps, or 
your loitering thoughts are led pleasantly 
onward, from the little brook to the big 
river, and from the river to the far-off 
sea. 

Just so if you consider the smallest life, 
or linger a moment by the rabbit’s sunny 
brier patch, you may be persuaded at first 
that there are some pleasant things con- 
cerning animals and men, and life and 
death, that you have not yet taken into 
your philosophy. Then, if you care to fol- 
low the Rabbit’s trail, as you follow the 
little brook, he will take you through the 
dead timber of science, through thickets 
of reason and psychology, through the 
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open country of instincts and habits and 
dawning intelligence, to the origin of nat- 
ural religion. and the distant glimpses of 
immortality, in which we are all interested. 

Should you ask where a simple rabbit, 
who is supposed to follow only the pleas- 
ant ways of nature, obtained all these lum- 
inous views of a larger life and philosophy, 
that would be a difficult question to an- 
swer. Many of them came to him un- 
doubtedly from our own great thinkers, 
others from the stars and the still night, 
and yet others he probably found in his 
own soul, where Emerson found a reason 
for the Rhodora, without quite knowing 
why or how they came there. For he 
quoted one day: 

“Why thou wert there, O rival of the 

rose? 
I never thought to ask. I 
knew; 

But in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The self same Power that brought 
me there brought you.” 

“To be open-minded rather than posi- 
tive, to suggest rather than demonstrate, 
is probably the Rabbit’s ideal. He will be 
content if the reader find here some things 
that are not written plainly on the surface, 
and some unexpected suggestion, like a 
blazed tree in the wilderness, that may 
make even a little clearer the unknown 
way of life and death.” (Ginn and Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.) 


never 


Tue Spirit oF Democracy. By 
Fletcher Dole. 


The democratic or popular form of gov- 
ernment is still on trial before the world. 
There are many critics who say it cannot 
survive its perils within and enemies with- 
out. Its friends perhaps have never faced 
more difficult problems than those con- 
fronting it to-dav; nor have they had so 
much reason to hope for success. 

The present work is a hopeful, broad- 
minded consideration of some of the more 
important of these problems. The author, 
well known through his previous volumes 
and lectures, has no propanganda to set 
forth, and no ulterior object except to ar- 
rive at the truth. His fairness and dis- 
cernment will at once be conceded; while 
the conclusions at which he arrives are 
worthy the serious attention of every citi- 
zen. The titles of some of the chapters 
will show the significance of the work: 
“What is Government?” “Suffrage.” “The 
Treatment of Crime.” “Paunerism,” “Ma- 
jority: Rule,” “The Party System,” “Im- 
perialism,” “Labor Unions,” and “Anarchy 
and Socialism.” 

In the light of the great waves of re- 
form which have been sweeping over the 


Charles 


country, ond of the wide-spread desire 
for purer and wiser administration, this 
work is especially timely. It has alre ady 
attracted attention in serial form, and is 
destined to wield a still greater influence. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, New 
York. Price $1.25.) 


Famous AMERICAN SONGS. 

Kobbé. 

The subject-matter of this volume, ir- 
respective of its attractive black-letter 
dress, should appeal to every lover of the 
old familiar songs. “Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Dixie,” “America,” “Yankee Dooudle,” 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” and other 
patriotic and popular airs have, in fact, 
become an integral part of our national 
life. They will live as long as the nition 
itself lasts. Therefore, every scrap oi in- 
formation about them deserves to be treas- 
ured. 

The collecting of this interesting mate- 
rial could not be in better hands than those 
of Mr. Kobbé. For several years he has 
held high place among musical critics and 
writers, and has been in touch with special 
sources of information. The result of ex- 
ceptional opportunities is patent. Begin- 
ning with “Home, Sweet Home,” he tells 
how the song happened to be written, 
where it was first sung, and many inci- 
dents in the wandering career of Payne, 
the man who had no home. The same 
method is followed in the case of our 
other national airs, exploding many false 
ideas concerning them, and rounding out 
a useful volume in a thoroughly successful 
way. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 
New York. Price $1.00.) 


By Gustav 


SToRIES FROM FAMOUS BALLADS. 

Greenwood. 

Miss Caroline Burnite, Director of the 
Children’s work in the Cleveland Public 
Library believes that the stories that were 
favorites in the days of our mothers and 
grandmothers still have a charm for chil- 
dren and that romance. ought not to be 
crowded out by “nature books.” She has 
edited Grace Greenwood’s Stories from 
Famous Ballads and Mr. E. H. Garrett 
has contributed a frontispiece in colors 
and full-page illustrations for each story. 
This is a beautiful gift book. (Ginn & 
Company. Price 50 cents net.) 


By Grace 


Stories FRoM ScottisH History. By Mad- 
alen G. Edgar. 

It was a happy thought to write a story- 
history of that land of romance, Scotland, 
based upon Scott’s “Tales of a Grand- 
father.” Scott not only had a lively im- 
agination, but he was an_ indefatigable 








Coffee Tremors 


One of the sources of nervous tremors that annoy sO many persons 
may be found in the use of coffee as a beverage. 

A well known medical authority says:—“It would be no easy task 
for me to indicate all the maladies, that, under the names of debility, 
nervous affections, tremors and chronic disease, prevails among the 


coffee-drinking set, enervating humanity, and causing degeneraiion of 
mind and body.” 


How many Business Men know what it is to feel cold, cheerless and 
apathetic on “going down to business,” and how many appreciate the 
fact that the bad heart and worse nerves are, in most cases, caused by 
coffee or its contained alkaloid—caffeine. 


Men of clear brains—men who are wide awake, alert, energetic, are 
sought to fill the best positions and put in line for promotion. 


The man who knows he must depend upon a clear brain to get up 
in the world, is far better off without coffee—because it contains a 
treacherous nerve-racking drug. 
e tells 


ritten, There isa certain practicable way to get rid of the bad effects of, 
Se and the craving for coffee ; that is to quit short off and drink well-made 
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<“ El Postum Food Coffee 


mpany, 


Grace This contains no poisonous drugs—is made from the whole wheat 
including the outer coat which contains the valuable Phosphate of Pot- 
- = ash that combines in the blood with albumen to rebuild the nerve cells. 
ublic 
t were . . . 
_— Postum (when boiled properly—see directions on package) has a de- 


yr chil- licious flavor and coffee snap of its own, and is emphatically whole- 


to be some. 
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caret It works both ways when you quit coffee and take on Postum. The 
colors old nervous tremors, headaches, indigestion, etc., disappear with the 

|_ Story. coffee, and Postum builds up new energy so that life is a joy and work 

ain & an appreciation! 
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delver. The “Tales” which he told his 
grandson were so numerous as to fill a 
large book—one almost eight times the 
size of the present, which is taken from 
the earlier part of that work. Here is 
given a spirited series of narratives run- 
ning continuously from the struggle for 
freedom under Wallace and Bruce to the 
union of the crowns. 

The history of Scotland may well fas- 
cinate old and young to-day, just as it 
appealed to Sir Walter’s romance-loving 
nature. Its long story of strife and blood- 
shed is relieved by wonderful instances of 
love and loyalty and gallantry carried to 
the verge of foolhardiness. On every page 
we are in the midst of stir and warfare; 
of chivalrous deeds or stern Border raids; 
of fierce-fought battle or dashing adven- 
ture; of knightly conquest or the struggle 
for thrones. All this was preserved for 
us first in ancient ballads and records; then 
in the stirring pages which Scott wrote for 
a well-beloved child; and now the cream 
of the tale in this handy form will cause 
many other children to dream dreams of 
the past. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany, New York. Price 60 cents.) 


Wuen I Was a Boy IN Japan. By 

Sakae Shioya. 

Many books aim to tell of child life in 
foreign lands, nearly all being produced by 
those who industriously take material 
from encyclopedias and books of travel, 
and make it over for the use of children. 
Such books serve a purpose, but they en- 
tirely lack the entertaining and informing 
touch that can come only from one who 
has lived the life described. Furthermore, 
they all suffer from the effort to write 
down to children, and there is nothing in- 
spiring in what they have to tell. All 
these defects are avoided in “When I was 
a Boy in Japan,” which, in telling the 
story of the author’s life from infancy to 
the age of perhaps fourteen, conveys a 
charming picture of not only the customs, 
but the spirit of a most interesting coun- 
try. The author, Sakae Shioya, was born 
fifty miles from Tokio, and at the age of 
twelve began the study of English at a 
Methodist school. Later, he studied Nat- 
ural Science in the First Imperial College 
at Tokio, after which he taught English 
and Mathematics. He came to America 
in 1901, received the degree of Master 
of Arts at the University of Chicago, and 
then took a two years’ post-graduate 
course at Yale, and returned to Japan to 
devote himself to Literature and the Dra- 
ma. No one could be better qualified to 
introduce the Japanese to those in Ameri- 
ca, and he has done it in a way that will 


delight not only the children themselves, 
but parents and educators in general. 


(Lothrop & Shepard. Price 75 cents.) 


a - NINETEENTH CENTURY His- 

TORY. . V. N. Myers. 

This Ret comprises the last ten chap- 
ters of the author's revised “Mediaevi! and 
Modern History.” It affords a rapid survey 
of events from the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815 to the peace of Portsmouth and the 
elections of the Russian Douma. The out- 
working of the democratic ideas o/ the 
French Revolution is made the dorinant 
interest of the period. 

The book presents a narrative marked by 
the absence of irrelevant details and by an 
instructive unity. 

The author sees and makes plain the 
fundamental fact of a continuity and prog- 
ress in the historical domain like that in 
the geological realm, of a sure bui slow 
advance from lower to higher social, :oral, 
and political ideals and forms. 

The volume is fully illustrated and sup- 
plied with maps. (Ginn & Company. List 
price, 75 cents; mailing price, 85 cents.) 


DAveE PorTER IN THE SouTH SEAs. By 

Edward Stratemeyer. 

By Edward Stratemeyer’s “Dave 
ter Series,” opening last year with “Dave 
Porter at Oak Hall,” at once met with 
success unusual even for this favorite au- 
thor for boys. It was all because Mr. 
Stratemeyer, in connection with plenty of 
active scenes, had presented a typical 
American boy, bright, plucky, and win- 
some, fond of sports and excelling in 
them, yet not unfaithful to work or study. 
He won his way from obscurity to promi- 
nence in a large preparatory school, but 
was always disturbed by a mystery con- 
cerning his parentage. A clue was sug- 
gested in the first volume which is now 
followed up in “Dave Porter in the South 
Seas,” and a vacation from “Oak Hall” is 
devoted to a voyage to the Islands of the 
Pacific, in which strange sights are seen 
and many adventures met with. Two of 
Dave’s school chums are with him, and a 
constantly increasing number of young 
people will like to follow them to see how 
the brave fellows meet danger, and re- 
joice with Dave in the happy results of 
his perseverance. (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard. Price $1.25.) 


Por- 


THe Camp on Letter K. By Clarence 

B. Burleigh. 

We have often wondered who would 
write the book that would win the boys 
of to-day along the same lines that the 
books of Elijah Kellogg gained their 
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Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. Because of its delicate medicinal and 
emollient properties derived from pure sulphur, it is unrivaled 
in soothing, healing and purifying virtues. It removes pim- 
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popularity a generation ago and which 
they still retain. The man has appeared, 
and very properly is also a graduate of 
Bowdoin College. He is Clarence B. 
Burleigh, the well-known editor of the 
“Kennebec Journal,” Augusta, Maine, and 
the son of Ex-Governor Edwin C. Bur- 
leigh, the present Congressman from his 
district. His first book deals with two 
active boys in Aroostook County close to 
the northeastern boundary of our country, 
and where smuggling across the Canadian 
line has been prevalent. Equally ready in 
athletics, hunting, or helping their families 
on the rich farms of that section, these 
good chums have many exciting adven- 
tures, the most important of which direct- 
ly concerns the leading smugglers of the 
district, and an important public service is 
rendered by the boys. The tone is manly 
throughout, the fun of the best kind, and 
the book is distinctly readable for any 
age. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. Price 
$1.50.) 


TANNHAUSER. By Oliver Huckel 

The many readers of Mr. Huckel’s 
poetic paraphrases of “Parsifal” and “Lo- 
hengrin” will anticipate this companion 
Wagner book with pleasure. It is printed 
and bound in the same artistic style of 
its predecessors; while the literary qual- 
ity of the poem itself easily sustains the 
author’s reputation. When “Parsifal” ap- 
peared, critics were agreed that this was 
the first genuinely poetic version to be 
published in America. “Lohengrin,” son 
of “Parsifal,” was naturally a fitting suc- 
cessor; while there is much in the “Tan- 
hauser” story which marks it one of the 
trilogy. The revolt of this errant knight 
from the powers of evil; his second down- 
fall; the devotion of Elizabeth; and the 
final redemption, unite to form one of the 
noblest spiritual dramas in any language, 
and to give complete demonstration of 
Wagner’s masterly powers as a dramatic 
poet. 

Aside from the musical interest of this 
play, therefore, “Tannhauser” is worthy a 
place in every well-chosen library; and 
the present English poetic version is the 
first to fill the need adequately. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Company, New York. 
Price, 12mo., cloth, gilt top, 75 cents; 
limp leather, $1.50.) 


Two Little FRIENDS 
Margaret Sidney. 
Every one knows of the popularity of 

the Pepper Books, and it is good news 

that their author has — en- 
tered upon a new series of books in an 
entirely different field, but with the same 


IN Norway. By 


elements of interest that have endeared 
her previous books to hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

A bright little American girl of seven, 
with her mother, were members of a party 
of Americans travelling in Norway, and 
the mother is, by chance, the means of 
causing a great deal to happen in the life 
of a little Norwegian girl of the same 
age. Later the two children are brought 
together and become fast friends lhe 
quaint features of the country, «bout 
which the author is thoroughly infcrmed, 
the cleverly drawn personality of the vari- 
ous tourists, and finally the bringing to- 
gether of the two little lives, so widely 
different in their previous course, and yet 
so ready for friendship through the com- 
mon impulses of childhood, are drawn in 
the author’s best vein. Abundant action, 
keen humor and remarkable pow:r for 
portraying character are well known guali- 
ties of “Margaret Sidney,” and they have 
never been displayed to better advantage 
than in this new and handsome _ book. 


(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. Price $1.50.) 


JimMip Suter. By Martha James. 

A great many boys will tell you that 
“My Friend Jim” is, one of the best books 
that they ever read, and they will be glad 
to know that here is another by the same 
author with even more in it to interest 
a live boy of twelve. Jimmie Suter is a 
sturdy, active, honest boy, whose father 
and mother are very worthy people in 
moderate circumstances. What Jimmie 
lacks in pocket money, however, he more 
than makes up in mechanical ingenuity 
and other good qualities, and his best boy 
friend is the son of a rich man, but not 
spoiled by the fact. They have royal 
times making and sailing an ice-boat and 
doing many other things, and best of all 
they organize the “S. F. B.,” or Society 
for Feeding Birds, which spreads far and 
wide and is productive of most enjoyable 
acquaintances besides doing good service 
in the cause for which it was intended. 
Deeds of kindness to a queer old neigh- 
bor bring an unexpected reward, and the 
happy, wholesome book closes in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory way. (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard. Price $1.25.) 


PoLLy oF THE Pines. By Adele E. 
son. 

“Polly of the Pines’ was Mary Dun- 
ning, a brave girl of the Carolinas, and 
the events of the story occur in the years 
1775-82. Polly was an orphan living with 
her mother’s family who were Scotch 
Highlanders, and for the most part in- 
tensely loyal to the Crown. A leading 
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| QUILTED 
MATTRESS 
| PADS— 


Money spent wisely means comfort 
and pleasure to the spender. Yougo 
to bed to rest. QUILTED MATTREss 
Paps will make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and baby’s bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 

The cost is small, and when washed 
they are as good as new. 











Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING Co, 
15 LAIGHT STREET 


New York City, New York 











Te LENOX HOTEL 
BUFFALO 


Modern. Highest Grade. Fireproof. 
OUR OWN ELECTRIC CARRIAGES, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR PATRONS every 
few minutes between Hotel, Depots, Wharves 
and through the Business District. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
GEORGE DUCHSCHERER, Proprictor 








AN IMPORTANT QUESTION 


ARE YOU A NEW ENGLANDER? 


If you are and are not yet a subscriber to the NEW ENGLAND 


MAGAZINE— 


If you do not read it each month—you are missing some vital oppor- 


tunities. We offer 


Free to New Englanders in any Part of the 
World, A VALUABLE PRESENT 


You have but to send us your name and address, state that you are a 
New Englander and have read this advertisement. This positively 


COSTS YOU NOTHING 


ADDRESS 


The New England Magazine 


8 DIX PLACE, BOSTON 








BOOK NOTES 


spirit among them was “Lady Kingsburg,” 
formerly Flora MacDonald, the heroine of 
“A Lassie of the Isles.” Polly finds the 
glamor of royal adherence hard to resist, 
but her heart turns towards friends who 
are patriots and she welcomes a home 
with her uncle who is devoted to the 
cause of the Colonies. An excellent ac- 
count is given of the struggle for the 
Carolinas, in which Polly and other brave 
young women do much to aid and en- 
ccurage those in the field. Colonel Tarle- 
ton appears frequently, and a graphic pic- 
t-re is given of partisan warfare as it 
affected homes and families. In the end 
the principal characters find much happi- 
ness in spite of hardships and great losses. 
Polly’s bravery, beauty, and keen wit are 
equally in evidence through a story of 
great interest for any age, and no girl can 
read it without growing up to a better 
understanding of what liberty means and 
what it cost. There is not a dull line in 
it. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. Price 
$1.25.) 


Two CADETS WITH WASHINGTON. 

O. Stoddard. 

In the first volume of what is proving 
a very popular series, Dan Monroe, the 
brave drummer-boy of the Concord fight, 
a real historical character, as was also 


By W. 


his friend, Nat Harrington, the fifer, was 
taken through the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
For his bravery and intelligence he is now 
appointed a “cadet” in the Continental 
Army, under a system of training youths 
to be future officers which prevailed be- 
fore the days of military academies. With 


a company of Virginia riflemen which 
came to serve under an old acquaintance, 
George Washington, who had just reached 
the vicinity of Boston as Commander-in- 
Chief, was a second lad, also named Mon- 
roe, who was later to be the fifth Presi- 
dent of the United States. A warm 
friendship springs up between the two of 
the same name, and James, the new- 
comer, is also made a cadet. A graphic 
account is given of Washington’s masterly 
way of meeting difficulties, and the reader, 
delighted with a thoroughly good story, 
is unconsciously made familiar with much 
of this country’s history at a memorable 
period. The book closes with a graphic 
account of the evacuation of Boston. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. Price $1.25.) 


Four Boys IN THE YELLOWSTONE. 

T. Tomlinson. 

The excellence of Mr. Tomlinson’s 
books for boys needs no mention. He 
has fairly outdone all previous work in 
value however, in planning a series which 


By E. 


shall acquaint our young people with the 
beauties and wonders of their own coun- 
try, and he knows well how to do this 
by giving his characters an uniquely good 
time while acquiring the knowledge which 
comes from intelligent travel. Four boy 
friends, who chance to represent respec- 
tively the northern, southern eastern, and 
western sections of our country, become 
fast friends at a preparatory schoo! in 
New England, and are known among 
their mates as the “cardinals,” the term 
of course being jokingly taken from their 
connection with the four points of the 
compass. The father of one is a prom- 
inent railroad man and through him the 
vacation following the completion of their 
course at boarding school is made one well 
worth having. They meet for a trip up 
the Great Lakes to Duluth, where a pri- 
vate car takes them to the world-famous 
Yellowstone Park, in which they have an 
abundance of adventure and enjoyment. 
This series opens an entirely new field in 
juvenile literature and will be welcomed 
accordingly. The spirited illustrations by 
Mr. Edwards are worthy of special men- 
tion. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. (Price 
$1.50.) 


TRAIL AND TRADING Post. 

Stratemeyer. 

“Trail and Trading Post” is a complete 
story in itself and forms the sixth vol- 
ume of Edward Stratemeyer’s “Colonial 
Series.” 

Here we again meet the Morris boys, 
Sam Barringford, the quaint frontiers- 
man, White Buffalo, the friendly Indian, 
and many other friends. The plot cen- 
tres about the possession of a certain trad- 
ing-post on the Ohio river at a time just 
previous to the Revolution, and there are 
some encounters with the unfriendly In- 
dians and with some Frenchmen who 
wished to claim the post as their own. 
Many hunting scenes are introduced; and 
the book carries with it an outdoor flavor 
of bygone days which is certain to appeal 
strongly to older folks as well as the 
young people. 

The mystery of the twin boys whom 
Sam Barringford discovered in a previous 
volume is now fully solved, and Mr. 
Stratemeyer’s army of enthusiastic boy 
readers will hope that he carries out his 
intention of allowing these boys to take 
part in the war for American independence 
when grown. “The Colonial Series” has 
been a great benefit to the patriotism and 
historical knowledge of our young people 
while contributing very much to their en- 
tertainment. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
Price $1.25.) 


By Edward 

















2000 


Paintings 





Tapestry Tapestry Employed 
to Choose | - Paintings Including Gold 





38 Artists 


the Paris Salon 











SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED FOR SPECIAL ROOMS 








firtistic home Decoration 


E CAN SHOW YOU effects never before thought of, and at moderate prices, too. Write for 

Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artists sent to All Parts of the World to execute 

_ every sort of Decoration. We are educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply 

everything that goes to make up the Interior of a Home — Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, Furniture, 
Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Posters. 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 


For Wall Hangings in colors to match all 
kinds of woodwork, carpets, draperies, 
furniture coverings, etc. Is the best, 
newest and most durable of its kind. It 
is made 52 and 76 inches wide, so that a 
wall may be covered without a single seam 
showing—a great advantage over burlap 
—and the cost is very little more. 

ART CRETONS 


The sidew allsof boudoirsor bed chambers 
covered with Gobelin Art Cretons possess 
at once the artistic advantage of grace in 
design, with the softness and richness of 
the most expensive Imported Damasks at 
a trifling cost above that of wall paper. 
WALL PAPER 


Our stock of wall paper has been carefully 
selected from the full line of every wall 
paper manufacturer bota in America, 
Canada and Europe. Each paper has 
veen selected for some special purpose 
and has qualities in it which our expert 
color salesman will be glad to explain. 
Chere are among them many beautiful 
designs ranging in price from 10 cents (a 
roll of 8 full yards) up. 

ORAPERIES 

very one knows the importance which 
draperies impart to a house; they make or 
mar. It is admitted that not every one is 
competent to select the proper colorings 
to intone with the sidewall decorations 
and furniture coverings. Each of our 
salesmen is an expert in this; and our 
patrons may be sure that they will not get 
the customary mechanical inattention of 
incompetent salesmen; but will be served 
by men who have had wide experience, 
and who enter with enthusiasm into their 
work—men who have made color har- 
mony their chief study. We make no 
extra charge for this valuable service. 
There’s surely some satisfaction in know- 
ing that one can get ‘“‘the proper thing’’ 
from us. We have established our own 
mills for the manufacture of draperies 
specially made in design and colorings to 
match wall papers, and other side wall 
coverings. he propriety of our prices 
will astonish you. 
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Illustrated Compendium 

of the Douthitt Tapestry 

Painting Studies 

There are more than Five Hundred of 

these illustrations, and the publication of 
i pendium represents an outlay of 

Ten Thousand Dollars and usually sells for 

$1.00 a copy. To the readers of The 

New England Magazine an arrangement 

has been made to send a copy on receipt 

of only 50 cents. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans 
of your house we will send you 
free a color scheme, illustrated by samples 
themselves. Tell us what you want op 
the walls of the principal rooms—tint, 
paint, paper or stuff. If possible send us 
the plans, rough pencil outline will do. 
Tell us if you want curtains, carpets, furni- 
ture—in fact, itemize to us everything you 
desire. Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of 

Art Decorations 

The art book of the century, 200 royal 
uarto pages filled with full-page colored 

illustrations of modern home interiors and 

studies. Price $2.00. If you want to 

keep up in decoration send $2.00 for this 

book, worth $50.00. 


SCHOOL 


In our Tapestry Painting School (which 
we have arranged to keep open the year 
around for the benefit of out-of-town 
students and others) we give six 3-hour 
lessons for only $5.00. e sell complete 
Printed Instructions by mail for $1.00. 
New Compendium of 550 studies, 50 cents. 
This compendium is sent free with Printed 
Instructions. We rent tapestry paintings. 
Full size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., 
supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, 
are such advantages offered pupils. 
TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


We manufacture Tapestry _iiatestal for 
painting upon, superior to foreign goods 
and half the price. Book of samples, 10 
cents. Send $1.50 for trial.order of two 
ra of 50-inch wide No. 6 goods, worth 





Speewe attention is given to Correspondence, and our Color Experts will answer all ques- 
a ons per the 


Home. A full line of Posters by Riviere, 


ucha, Livemont, Cassiers, Golay and all the eminent French, German and English Poster 


John F. Douthitt 


“The Douthitt Building’’ 
30th Street) 


273 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Near 
NEW YORK 
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DOUBLED IN SIZE—128 PAGES 
FEBRUARY 


YOUNG'S 
MAGAZINE 


CONTAINS A NOVELETTE— 


“A DETRIMENTAL” 


by JULIEN GORDON 
(Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger) 





When this novelette is published in book form it will cost $1.50. 


There Are 15 Short Stories 
IN THIS NUMBER 


The stories in YOUNG’s MAGAZINE are distinctly different from any you 
have ever read. There is a snap and realism about them that appeals to 
the man or woman who has become wearied with the namby-pamby 
stories dished up in the ordinary magazine. Every story is complete. 
You’ll not be disappointed. 


On sale at all news-stands January 15th 
15 Cts. a Copy—$1.50°a Year 


SPECIAL OFFER Send us $1.50 for a Yearly subscription and 


we will send you without extra cost three 
different back numbers containing 45 to 50 complete stories. 


Address YOUNG’S MAGAZINE 


114-116 EAST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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BDA GHGS 








Ohe Cream of Hundreds 


of Magazines 


and Periodicals for the price of 











one 





Have you ever considered the large number of excellent magazines 
and periodicals published to-day. Each month brings a new candidate for 
popular favor. If you were to examine each one of these publications 
you would find articles which you would not care to miss—in fact, articles 
which are of utmost importance to you. 


Ohe Busy Man’s Magazine 


solves your problem. Each month the magazines and periodicals from all 
parts of the world come to its Editorial Department. These are ransacked 
and the timely, entertaining, and instructive articles reproduced. All other 
articles are listed under the name of the magazine in which they appear. 
So there is in reality no reason why you should miss any article ap- 
pearing in all these publications. This many-in-one magazine is meeting 
with a success. — 


— 
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YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION TWO DOLLARS 


Write us for a copy 


The MacLean Pub. Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 











Hew Wall Papers 


We have just received 
a large invoice of . 


++ Japanese 


Wall Papers 


Designed Expressly for Dining 
Roems, Libraries and Vestibules 


WE CARRY CONSTANTLY IN STOCK THE 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF FINE AND 
MEDIUM GRADES OF WALL PAPERS 
OF ANY CONCERN IN BOSTON 


Prices as low as same grade of goods can be beught 
at im New England 


Thomas F. Swan 
12 Lornbill, winks ss. Boston 


TELEPHONE, 264 MAIN 











NEW 


HOTEL ALBERI 


Cor. 11th St.& University Place 
New York 


- One) Block West of Broadway . . 


The only absolutely fire-proof hotel be 
low 23rd St. Most centrally located, yet 
quiet. Convenient to both the wholesale 
district and the large department stores. 
Rooms from $1.00 per day up. 100 rooms 
with private bath from $2.00 per day up. 
All modern conveniences, including Long 
Distance Phone in each room. Club 
Breakfasts and meals at fixed prices. Send 
for Guide of New York City. 


L. FRENKEL, :: PROPRIETOR 











e a& WHERE TO DINE IN BOSTON *¥ ¥ 





LANDERS’ 
Lapmes’ AND GENTLEMEN’S RESTAURANT 
189 CoLumsus Ave. 695 WasuHINcTon Sr. 
Open Day and Night 





R. H. WHITE'S 
DINING HALL 


A Resort ror SHOPPERS 
AFTERNOON TEA IN THE JAPANESE GARDEN 





THE ROCKLAND CAFE 


351A COLUMBUS AVE. 
A. Praxras, ProprieTor 


Our ComBINATION BREAKFAST A SPECIALTY 





| Vienna Bakery 


CROSBY’S 


19 SCHOOL ST., 


McDONALD’S 
131 Tremont Sr. 
Lapres’ & GENTLEMEN’s LUNCHEON SERVICE 


Tel. 1728 Oxford 





A Square Meal 1906 


Our PATRONS COME FROM ALL PARTS OF 
New ENGLAND AND THEY COME OFTEN 
Durcin Park & Co., 30 N. Marxer Sr. 





Bay State Dairy Lunch 


C. H. Jackson, MANAGER 


743 WASHINGTON STREET 


QI-93 BLACKSTONE STREET 
42 CLINTON STREET 

49 COMMERCIAL STREET 
44 SOUTH MARKET STREET 








The NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE recommends the above well- . 


known firms to all visitors in Boston as reliable places in which to dine. 
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and be at home if you 
have a residence telephone. 


Rates and full particulars 


from Main 6090. 


Contract Dept., 101 Milk St., Boston 





You Can Be At Home 


and travel or travel 


NEW ENGLAND TEL. & TEL. CO. 








What Press Clippings 
Mean to You ; 


Press clipping information is information you 


tan obtain in no other way. As a business aid, 
Press Clippings will place before you every scrap 
of news printed in the country pertaining to your 
business. They will show you every possible mar- 
ket, big and little, for your goods, openings that 
you would never even hear about in the ordinary 
way, and—they give you this information while it 
is fresh and valuable. 

If you have a hobby or wish information upon 
any subject or topic, press clippings will give you 
di the current information printed on the subject. 

The cost for any purpose is usually but a few 
cents a day. The 


TERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 


the largest press clipping bureau in the world. 
teads and clips 55,000 papers and other periodi- 
tals each month, and even if you are now a sub- 
scriber to some other clipping bureau, it will pay 
you to investigate our superior service. 


Write for our book about Press Clippings and our Daily Busi- 
Ress Reports, and ask about The International Information 
Bureau, which supplies complete manuscripts or material for 
addresses, essays, lectures and debates, and complete and relia- 
ble information upon any subject at a reasonable cost. Address 


liternational Press Clipping Bureau 
145 Boyce Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. U.S. A. 


TYPEWRITER 
BARGAINS 


CONSOLIDATED 
TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 


243 Broadway, NW. Y. @& 
(Established 1881) 


we 

Sell Absolutely reliable typewriters of 
all makes; fully guaranteed; et astonish- 
ingly low prices; shipped allowing exami- 
nation and trial: DON’T PAY AGENTS’ AND 
SALESMEN’S COMMISSIONS: deal direct and 
save your money. UNCLE SAM is our sales- 
man; he only charges two cents. SEND 
PosTaL for illustrated price list. It will 
pay you. 





WINDSOR WATER 


From STATE OF MAINE 


THE PUREST 


Boston OrFICcE—OLD SoutH BUILDING 
Telephone, 2128 Main 








OF BOSTON: 

120 Boylston Street. 
tors and Private Schools. 
Telephone 


fhe TEACHERS’ EXCHANG 


Recommends Teachers, 


Oerrespondence invited. 











Che 
Washington 


Kingshighway and 
Washington Biv 








es 
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JfuzazerH Warr 
Designs & 
Drawin gs in 


Lowest Fire Insurance Rate of any Hotel Pencil Pen eWaterColor 
in St. Louis, | 


sake One Care, Twenty minutos ide. V1 464 ummer Ot. Nashua. N'H 











EVERYTHING FIRST CLASS 


JNO. C. KNAPP, Mgr. 














JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
EDITED BY A. E. WINSHIP 


Published weekly—fifty numbers in a year. It’s newsy, up-to-date. 
It stands for better salaries, better schools, better conditions for superin- 
tendent and teacher. Read its columns weekly, and you need never apolo- 
gize for what you do not know educationally. Subscription, one year, $2.50. 


American Primary Teacher 
EDITED BY A. E. WINSHIP 
Published monthly except July and August. Adapted for work in the 


lower grades. Full of bright, well-written articles on topics vital to the 
teacher. Fully illustrated. Subscription, one year, $1.00. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY AND SPECIAL OFFER. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 























REAL ECONOMY 


When you pay less than the Gabler 
price for a piano, you CANNOT get the 
best material, skill and durability. When 
you pay more, you are spending money 


NEEDLESSLY for a name. The price of 


GABLER 


¢ 


PIANOS 


is just the RIGHT AMOUNT to pay for 
the finest piano built. The Gabler is built 
with the best materials, the greatest care 
and the finest skill, and its rare qualities 
LAST for generations. Thousands of 
music-lovers consider the famous “Gabler 
tone” exquisite and inimitable. 

Are you interested in pianos? Then 
youll be doubly interested in our new 
booklet 

**AROUND THE WORLD ‘“'~; 
IN A PIANO BOX.” 
Write for it to-day. 
ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
Established 1854. arn 


Warerooms 180 Tremont St., Boston Mass. 
466 Whitlock Ave., Borough Bronx 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Send for circulars and price lists. A 
large line of Perfumes, Toilet Goods, etc. 


* CAMPBELL PERFUME CO. 
43 Brooks St., FANEUIL, MASS. 





“Kronprinzessin Cecile” 


A new twin-screw steamer of 9,000 tons 

16 knots speed, equipped with every con- 

venience and appliance conducive to 

comfort and safety, will maintain a fort- 

nightly schedule, in addition to the 

weekly sailings of the splendid 
Prinz’’ steamers, to and from 


Jamaica 


with its delightful climate, excellent hotels, 
2,000 miles of macadamized roads for auto- ‘ 
mobiling. Also golt, shooting, bathing, etc., etc. 


First Class Rates 
$40.00 One Way $79.00 Round Trip 


AND UPWARD, INCLUDING STATEROOM 
ACCOMMODATIONS AND MEALS 
It would be difficult to find a more ideal winter 
resort than Jamaica, the gem of the Antilles and 
also difficult to find a more ideal way of reaching 
this island than by the superb ships of the 


* © 
Hamburg-American Line 
35-37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
go State St., Boston 
gor Olive S:., St. Louis 


si 
159 Randolph St., Chicago 
908 Market St., San Francisco 


Agencies in All Large Cities 
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ALORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


New York, Boston and 
Charleston, S. C., Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns 
Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 


River service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 


The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Eastern Points, and Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, 
Fla., making direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 


Fast Modern Steamships and Superior Service 


THEO. G. EGER, V. P. & G. M. 
General Office, Pier 36, North River; Branch, 290 Broadway, New York 














